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* ee once +obſepeirigs oben: N of | 
diſtinction at Rome carrying young dogs 
and monkeys in their arms, and careſſing 
them, aſked, Whether the women in their country ever 
bore any children? by this ſarcaſtical queſtion re- 
proving with a juſt ſeverity and diſdain thoſe who 


laviſn upon brutes that natural tenderneſs and af- 


fection which is due only to mankind. In the ſame 

manner, we muſt condemn thoſe who employ that 
curioſity and love of knowledge which nature has 
implanted in our minds, upon low and worthleſs - 
l While 1275 neglect ſuc uch as are excellent and 


ODi.uvr ſenſes being paſſive in receiving impreſſions 
from without, muſt be affected by all objects indif- 
ferently which happen to ſtrike upon them, whe- 
ther pleaſant or offenſive. But the mind has a power 
of choice, and can turn its attention to whatever 
objects it pleaſes It ought. therefore to employ it- 

ſelf in che beſt purſuits, not merely for the ſake of 
— what is good, but that it may be 
nouriſhed and enriched by the contemplation. For 
as thoſe gay and vivid colours, which ſtrengthen 
and cheer the ſight, are moſt grateful to the eye; 
ſo thoſe objects of contemplation: are to be choſen, - 
| which while ada delight, at the ſame. direct the 
A 2 mind. + 
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are the works of virtue. The mere deſcription of 
theſe inſpires the mind with a. ſtrong emulation and: 
earneſt deſire to imitate them; whereas, in: other 


things, eur admiration is not always attended with: 


a deſire of imitating what we admire; nay, en:the- 
contrary, while we. efteem. the ward... we often de- 
ſpiſe the workman.. Thus we are pleaſed:witti: per- 
fumes and purple; but we look upon dyers and- 

erfumers as men of a low and illiberal occupation. 


Therefore Antiſthenes , when he was told that. 
Iſmenias was an excellent performer on the flute, 


well replied, True; but he is a worthleſs man; other- 
toiſe he would not have been fo good a muſician: and 


Philip ſaid to his fon Alexander, when once at: 


2 feats he had ſung: in a very agreeable and fkilfut: 
manner, Are you not aſhamed to ſing ſo well? it be- 

ing ſuffic ient for a king to findleifure:tahear others 
ſing; and: he does the muſes no ſmall; honour, 
when he is preſent at the APIS ran thoſe. who. 


n af this kind; 111 ur Ble 


Every man. Who applies. himſelf to mean and — 
leſs arts, is {ſelf-condemned; and muſt be convicted. 
of a flothful indiſpoſition to nobler occupations, by 
that very induſtry which he employs in ſuch un- 
profitable purſuits. And there is no youth of a 


liberal and ingenuous nature, whe 1 he ſees the 
ſtatue of Jupiter at Piſa, or that af Juno at Argos, 


would deſire to be Phidias- or Polycletus; or Who 
would wiſh to be Anacreon, Philemon, or ;\Archilo-- 
chus, becauſe he has been delighted; with their 

for it is not neceſſary that. we ſhould love: 
and eſteem the artiſt, becauſe we are pleaſed with 


_ "the gracefulneſs and beauty. of his work. Since 
therefore by objects of © kind no. emalation is 
raiſed, nor any warm emotions urging to action 


and imitation, we may conclude that they are uſe - 


'; a Antifthenet- was a Care; Mer _—_ woven pe the ſe of 
* Eee 2 7 Þ 5 
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bels“ to the e But ſuch is che effect of vir 


tuous actions, that we not only admire them, but 


long to copy the example. The goods of e 2 
we with to enjoy, virtue we deſire to practiſe ; the 


former we are content: to receive from orhiers: the 
effects of the latter we are ambitious that others © 


ſhould receive from us. For:it'is the nature of vir- 
tue to draw us powerfully to itſelf, to kindle in us 


an active principle to form our manners and engage 
our affections, and this even in an hiſtorical 
tion, and not only 1 when | it is. repevlened. before our 
eyes? 107 a0 


For this reaſon Lhave. determined to P in 


writing the lives of eminent men; and have com- 
poſed this tenth book, containing the life of Pericles, 
and of Fabius Maximus who carried on the war 
againſt Hannibal; men who reſembled each other 
im many virtues, but eſpecially in the mildneſs and 
integrity of their diſpoſitions; and who by bearing 
patiently the ãnſolence and. folly both of the com- 
mon people and of their — the govern- 
ment, n ſerviceable to their country. 


* 


Wich what ſucceſs execute my deſign, muſt be left | 


to'th6qudgment of · the reader. 


Perieles was of the- tribe of Acamantis:' nid! of . 
che ward of Cholargia His family was one of the 
moſt eonſiderable in Athens both on the father's and 
mother's ſide. His father K anthippus, who defeat- 


ed the king. of Perſia's generals at Mycale, married 
Agariſte the niece of Cliſthenes, who expelled the 
race of Piſiſtratus, aboliſhed the tyranny, and 
ferred. ſuch daws, and fuch a plan of government, 


as were excellently adapted for the ſecurity of the : 


ſtate,” and for promoting acc and , a- 
ING people. 


inte dreamed ther ne ens brought: to bed ef 
a lion, and in a few days after was delivered of Peri- 


cles: His body was well-formed, but his head was 


Ro. 2 


vu long and Werren For this reaſon 
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1 in his play called . b rewned. he: 


- epithet of Jupiter, he is c 
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Fe almoſt all the ſtatues of him have the head covered 


with a helmet; the ſtatuaries, probably, not being 
willing to expoſe his deformity. But the poets of 
Athens gave him the name of Schinocephalus, as har, 
ving his head ſhaped like a {quill or fea-onion, which 
in their dialect they ſometimes, call Schinas, Cratinus, 
the comic poet in ** Play called . Hangs En 
paſſage : 1 a l 


Old Time wer Fattion deer 1. dn birth, 


- 
2 7 


M hom mortal men call Pericles * on cart; | 
- Not thus. diſtinguiſp in the courts of” Fees! B . 
For Head-compeller 7 is his name above. © = 


thus addreſſes him; 


Come hoſpitable ble fred + Fave: 

Teleclides ridicules him in theſe. an 
Perplem d by buſmeſs, by its weight de — a B97] 
Noto his buge head hangs flent' on his ae.” e : 


Noto from that head, in which ten men might FRY N 
Loud thunders buft, of dreadful florms the Au. Heh 


534 


Eupolis, in His play called Demi, introduces an in- 8 


quiry concerning all the demagognes- or orators 
' hom he repreſents as coming up from hell; and. 


when, Pericles: apppears As SRL s. ae Dis: 


characters cry out, 


- i 


Of all that dwell din here comes the Bead. * 


Moſt writers ſay. chat he was inſtr 18 in -mpkc 
by Damon, (whole name, they tell us, ſhould: be 


pericles (as Plutarch afterwards mentions) was called Olympius or 
Jupirer. In alluſion to this name he is here —— as the ſon of 


Saturn; and inſtead of Nepbelegeretes or Cloud com a common: 
5 _— 


led Cephalegeretes, or ompeller, as if 
mis head was compoſed. of an aſſemblage of a ercat number of heads. 


F Maagios, or bleſſed, was alſo a common epithet of Jupiter; but 
bere Cratinus alludes to the word x&gh, the bead, and the augmentative : 
* * thus making the word * grea:-headed. 


n N pronounced 


— 
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pronounced with the firſt ſyllable ſhort); burAriftorle: : 
ſays chat he ſtudied muſic under Pythoclides. . | 
it-is probable, that Damon, who was an able politi- 
cian, only aſſumed the character of a muſician, 
that id — conceal his political talents from the 
He continually attended on Pericles, and 
was as — — him the ſcience of go- 
vernment, as a maſter of the gymnaſtic art. is in- 
training and exerciſing his ſcholars. His diſguiſe, 
however proved ineffectual; for he was. baniſhed, by 
the oſtraciſm as a man of a 1 Coin turbulent ſpirit, 3 
and an enemy to the liberties. of the: people; 5 
was he ſpared by the comic pots. Plato ES aa 
nnn thus: ne 1 


Eil. anſwer, Chiron *; ;. for if Hime 25. tray 
This tyrant Pericles was taught by _— 


. Pericles was likewiſe a diſciple of Zeno 9 is 
— in natural philoſophy was a follower of Parme- 
nides, and who practiſed a ſubtile method of diſpu- 
tation, by which he never failed to refute and con- 


found his adverſary. This account Timon the 
Phliaſian gives of him in theſe verſes. 


© Great Zeno's force, which, never known 72 . has 
Could on each fide, if try'd on each, prevvi 4 


But the-perſon who was moſt: converſant with pe- 
ene und from whom r he acquired that dis- 


** 
7 
* 
? 


* Chiron 1 eee ee Jaſon, Achilles, n 
fome other heroes. The ſatire of this paſſage conſiſts. in the ambi- 

guity of the word Chiron, which alſo ſignifies a rogue. 

+ This Zeno was of Elea a'town in Italy, and à Phocian colony. 
He was a ſcholar of Parmenides, who likewiſe adopted bim. Though 
— his profound learning he had acquired a great reputation, yet he! 

ame more illuſtrious by his courage and reſolution ; for he conſpi- 
red agaĩnſt the tyrant of his country, who cauſed him to be pounded to 
death in a mortar; and by his death he accompliſhed what he had! 
undertaken in his lifetime; for his fellow-citizens were thereby ſo. far 
incenſed, that they fell upon the tyrant and ſtoned him. Weare not 
to confound this Zeno with him of Citinm, who was founder of the | 
ſect ee eber, | 295999. 


* 
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nity-which appeared in his whole addreſs and de 
portment, and-that ſtrength and ſublimity of ſenti- - 
ment-which gave him fuck an aſcendant over the 
minds of the people, was Anaxagoras the Clazome- 
nian, whom his contemporaries called Nous, or In- 
telligence, either from admiration of his fkill in phi- 
loſophy and his deep inſight into nature, or beeauſe-- 
he was the firſt that aferibed the order of the uni- 
verſe, not to chance or neceſlity, but to the. opera- 
tion and energy of. a pure unmixed intelligence, diſ— 
tinguiſhing anch ſeparating the conſtituent principles 
of. the various parts of nature, hehe before ane 
in one confuſed maſs. 

This philoſopher Pericles held in tlie higheſt « e 
ſteem; and being fully inſtructed. by him in the 
ſublimeſt ſciences, acquired not. only an elevation 
of mind, and loftineſs of ſtyle free from all the affec- - 
tation and duffoonery of the vulgar; but likewiſe - 
an eaſy. compoſed gait, a gravity of countenance- 

ſeldom — laughter, a fim and even tone of: | 
voice, together witk - fach a modefty and decency: - 
in his. dreſs, that when he ſpoke in rain eren wide 
the greateſt vehemence, it was never put into diſor- 
der. Theſe things and others of the like mature 
raiſed" admiration in all who. ſaw him. 

Being once reviled and inſulted in public 12 5 a 
whole day together by- an impudent profligate fel - 
low, he made no reply, but continued to diſpatch- 
ſome important bulneſs in which he was then em- 
ployed. In the evening he retired; and ent home 
with great compoſure, the other ſtill following him, 
and loading him with the moſt abuſive language. 

| When he arrived-at- his houſe, it being then dark? 
1 he ordered one of his: ſervants to take. a light, and. 

I wait on the man home. The poet lon,. indeed, 
| 

| 


ſays that Pericles. was haughty and-.infolent in his, 

behaviour, and that the ſenfe he had of his own - 
= dignity, produced in. him an. arrogant contempt of 
Jil others; ; and he highly extols the civility; * 
3 | * © 
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ſence, and politeneſs of Cimon. But little regard“ 
is due to the judgment of a man who thinks that- 
ſoftneſs of manners, and the minute refinements of 
delicacy, are neceſſary to temper the majeſty of vir- 
tue, juſt as the humour of fatyrical ſeenes is to be 
blended with the ſolemnity of tragedy . When Ze · 
no heard the gravity of Pericles repreſented as mere 
pride and oſtentation, he adviſed thoſe who cenſu- 
red it. o aſſume the ſame ſort of pride themſelves; 
being of opinion that by counterfeiting what is ex- 
cellent, a man may be ſenſibly" led to love and: 
pratuſe it in reality. 
But theſe were not the only- dbunrapes which: | 
— reaped from the converſation of Anaxago- 
From him he learned to baniſſi thofe- fuper- 
itious fears. which diſtreſs the minds of the vulgar, 
— are terriflec when any extraordinary appear 
ances are ſeen in the heavens, becauſe they are un- 
acquainted with the cauſes of them; and who, from 
their ignorance of religion and the nature of the 
gods, are upon ſuch occaſions tormented with the 
moſt extravagant and diſmal apprehenſions,. For- 
philoſophy: cures: theſe diſorders of the mind, and 
inſtead of the terrors and frenzy of ſuperſtition, 
r/o a rational and: cheerful pi piety: 
It is ſaid that the head of a ram withorly hun = 
was once brought to Pericles: from his country-ſear. 
Lampo the diviner obſerving that the horn grew: ' 
— and firm out of the middle of. the forehead, 
foretold, that as there were then two parties in the 
cy; thar of err un that of” erben, che : 


e ela way only a ſong in honour-of We ſung by 
a chorus of ſatyrs. Afterwards, when ſerious characters and events 
were made the ſubject of tiagedy, the ſatyrs were ſtill retained, and 
their licentigus drollery was mixed with the g grave and mournful ſcenes... 
Tragedies of this kind were called ſatyrical. And even when tragedy 
was more refined, the.poets, in their public contentions, uſed, each of 
them, after exhibiting three or four. ſerious tragedies, to conclude. 
with a ſatyrical one. Of this ſort i the FF or Euripides, the on- 
* TOS PE now remaining. 


whole - 
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whole power would ſhortly centre in him on whoſe 
land the prodigy had happened. But Anaxagoras- 
having opened the head, ſhowed. that the brain did 
not fill up the whole cavity, but that it had con- 
tracted itſelf into an · oval form, and pointed direct- 
ly to that part of the ſeull-whence the horn took 
its riſe. I his ſolution procured. Anaxagoras rt. 
honour from the ſpectators; but ſome time | 
 Lampo-was+ no leſs honoured for his: prediction, 
when the power of Thucydides was ruined, and the 
whole adminiſtration of the republic came into the. 
hands of Pericles. Put I ſee no reaſon why the; 
Philoſopher and the foethſayer may not both be al- 
lowed to have been in the right; the one having 
di{covered: che cauſe, and the other the deſign of 
this phænomenon. For it was the buſineſs of the: 
ane to find in what manner and by what means this 
effect was, produced; and the buſineſs of the other 
Was to ſhow what end it was deſigned to anſwer, 
and what. events it portended. And thoſe: whor- 
maintain that no prodigy, when the-cauſe-of it is 
Known, ought to be regarded as a prognoſtic, do 
not conſider that if they reject ſuch ſigns as: are ex - 
traordinarꝝ and preternatural, they muſt alſo deny 
that common and artificial ſigns are of any uſe; for 
the. clattering of braſs plates *, the light of beacons, 5 
the ſhadow upon a ſun-dial, have all of them their 
proper natural cauſes, yet each has a — — 
ficatian+beſides.. But perhaps this Point. might be 
more properly diſcuſſed — SF 
Þericleswhen- young ſtood in great fear of — 
people, becauſe in his countenance he was thought 
to; reſemble. Piſiſtratus; and the old men were not 
a little alarmed when they diſeovered in him, e- 
ſame ſweetneſs of. voice, and * ſame. rs * 
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The ay tit; of.brafs PIE er quoits was "ſometimes ; 2 3 
Fond! among the Grecians. . Among the Romans, it was a ty o 
call the wreliters, to.therr exerciſes... 
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Ipeech, which:they remembered in the tyrant. And 
as he was beſides of a noble and wealthy family, and 
had the friendſhip of the moſt conſiderable men in 
the ſtate, he was afraid of being baniſhed by the 
oſtraciſm; he therefore abſtained from all political 
buſineſs, but not from war, in which he ſhowed 
great courage and intrepidity. But when Ariſtides 
was dead, Themiſtocles in exile, and Cimon for 


the moſt part employed in military expedlitions at a 
diſtance from Greece, Pericles — a public 


M chacafter.... Heichoſe-rather:to ſolieit the fauahr f 


the multitude and the „than of the rich and 
the few; putting a co raint upon his natural tem- 
per which. by no means 2 him to court po- 
pularity. But being apprehenſive that he might 
fall under the ſuſpicion of aiming at the ſupreme 
power, and obſerving that Cimon was attached to 
the party of the nobles, and was highly eſteemed 
by men of the greateſt eminence, he ſtudied to in- 
gratiate himſelf with the common people, as the 
moſt effectual means for his own ſecurity, and for 
ſtrengthening his intereſt againſt Cimon. From 
this time he entirely changed his ordinary courſe 
of life; he was mever ſeen in any ſtreet but that 
which led from the ſenate-houſe to the Forum; 
the declined all the invitations of his friends, and 
all ſocial entertainments and recreations; ſo that, 
during the whole time of his adminiſtration, which 
was of long continuance, he never ſupped with any 
of his friends, except once at the marriage of his 
nephew Euryptolemus; and then he retired as ſaon 
as the libations were performed. For dignity is 
not caſily preſerved in the familiarity of converſa- 
tion, nor a ſolemnity of character maintained a- 
midſt ſurrounding gaiety and cheerfulneſs. Real 
virtue indeed, the more it is ſeen is the more ad- 
mired; and a truly good man can by no action 
appear ſo great in the eyes of ſtrangers,” as he ap- 
pears in private life to thoſe who daily converſe 


Wl 
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with him. But Pericles choſe not to cloy the 
by being too laviſh of his preſence; he therefore 
—— only by intervals; he. did not ſpeak upon 
every ſubject that occurred, nor conſtantly attend 
the Jublie aſſemblies, but reſerved himſelf, (as Cri- 
tolaus ſays), like the Salaminian galley. &, for extra- 
ordinary occaſions. Common buſineſs. he tranſ- 
acted by means of his friends, and certain orators 
"with whom he had an intimacy. Among theſe, 
they ſay, was Ephialtes, who deſtroyed the power 
of the Areopagites, and. /o intoxicated the people, ac- 
cording to Plato's expreſſion, with this fell ' draught 


liberty, that from their impatience: of reſtraint, * 


and mad deſire of conqueſt, they were compared 
* the comic writers to an unruly pampered ſteed, 


Who champs the bit, and tounds along the plain, 


Pericles made uſe of the doctrines of Anaxagoras, 
2s an; inſtrument to raiſe his ſtyle to a ſublimity 
ſuitable to the greatneſs of his ſpirit and the dignity 
ot his manner of life, rendering his eloquence more 
#plendid and majeſtic by the rich tincture which it 
received from philoſophy. For it was from the 
ſtudy of philoſophy as well as from nature, chat he 
Acquired chat elevation of thought, and that all- 
commanding © power (as the divine Plato calls it) by 
which he: was diſtinguiſned; and it was by applying 
is philoſophy to the purpoſes. of eloquence, that 
he gained-ſo. great a ſuperiority over all the orators 


of his time. Upon this account, it is ſaid, he ob- 


tained the Gland of -:Qlympius;; but fomie. are of 
opinion that it was on account of the public build- 
ings and ornaments with which he embeRiſhed the 
eity; and others ay, that he was ſo called from 
18 — 1 he had in che n in rs 


- +a This was 2 nas veſſel, which the; le. never a 
7 aſe of but on extraordinary occaſions ; as for inſtance, when -they 
2 rf of their 3 in order to call them to account for 
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both of peace and war. It is not improbable, in- 
deed, that all theſe circumſtances might concur in 
procuring him this ſplendid title. It appears, how- 
ever, from the comedies of that age, in which there 
are many ſtrokes of ſatire both ſerious and ludi- 
crous upon Pericles, that the appellation was given 
him chiefly on account of his eloquence; for in 
them he is repreſented as thundering and lightening 
in his harangues, and as carrying a dreadful thun- 
derbolt in his tongue. Thucydides the ſon of 
Mileſias is ſaid to have given a very pleaſant de- 
ſcription of the force of Pericles's eloquence, Be- 
ing aſked by Archidamus king of the Lacedæmo- 
nians, whether he or Pericles was the beſt wre⸗ 
ſtler; he anſwered, Ihen I have thrown him, he fill 
gets the better of me ; = for he denzes that he has had a fs 
and perſuades the ſpetators to believe him. 

Such was the ſolicitude of Pericles about his pu- 
blic orations, that before he addreſſed the people, 
he always offered up a prayer to the gods, that 
f nothing might unawares eſcape him, unſuitable to 
3 the ſubject on which he was to ſpeak . He left 
s nothing behind him in writing except public de- 

crees ; and only a few of his ſayings are record - 
ed; ſome of which are theſe. He Maid, thaty the 
Afand of gina ſhould not be ſuffered to remain at the 
eye-ſore F the Piræus. On another occaſion; he ſaid, 
that he already beheld war advancing with hay ftrides 
From Peloponneſus. Once as he was failing from A- 
thens uf. ſome military expedition, dophocles, 
who Accompaiied n. and was Jed! in the com- 
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5 This account f 18 anden to that which guidas gives of "+ Hig He 
ſys, that Pericles was the firſt that wro:e down his ſpecches before he 
del:vered.them in public ; ; whereas the other o1ators ſpoke extempore, 
This prayer is proper only for a mari who ſpeaks without any prepara- 
tion. Quintilian ſays the ſubje& of his 3 was, that he * 
wter nothing difagrecable to che people. 

-F By chis it appears that thoſe . {which went 8 bi | 
n:me,, were not his; 3 and Quintilian, declares, he found. noth.ng in | 
them anſwerable to the hi E reputation he Bad for eloquence, lib. 3. c. 1. 
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mand with him, happened to praiſe the beauty of a 
certain boy; Pericles replied, It becomes a general, 
Sophocles, to have not only pure hands, hut pure eyes. 
Steſimbrotus has preſerved the following paſſage 
from the oration which Pericles pronounced. in ho- 
nour of thoſe who fell in battle at Samos. Tbeſe, 
faid he, lite all others who die for their country, are 
exalted to a participation of the divine nature, being, like 
the gods, ſeen only in the honours that are paid them, aud 


_ 
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ney 


in the bleſſings which they beſtow. : 
Thucydides repreſents the adminiſtration of Pe- 
ricles as favouring ariſtocracy ; and, according to 
him, though the government was called democra- 
rical, yet it was really in the: hands of one man who 
had acquired the ſupreme authority, But many 
other writers cenſurechim for his too great indul- 
gence to the people; he being the firſt who cor- 
rupted them by. dividing among them the conquer- 
ed lands, and by diſtributing money to them for 
the public ſpectacles; the effect of which was, that 
from being ſober and induſtrious they became 
diſſolute and prodigal. Let us now inquire by 
what alteration of circumſtances in the repu- 
blic this difference in his conduct was occaſi- 


Me have already obſerved, that at firſt, in order 

to oppoſe the authority of Cimon, he endeavoured 
to ingratiate himſelf with the people. But finding 
that He was ſurpaſſed in popularity by his rival, 
whoſe wealth enabled him to relieve the poor, to 
entertain the indigent citizens daily at his houſe, to 
clothe ſuch as were paſt their labour, and to throw 
open his incloſures that all might be at liberty to 
gather his fruit; he had recourſe to the expedient 
of diſtributing the public treaſure ; “ which ſcheme, 


Inſtead of *Iydsv ſome learned men are of opinion that we ſhould 
read Oinber, and that Demonides was not of the iſland of Tos, but 
of Oia which was a ward or borough in Atticaa. + to 

as 
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28 Ariſtotle relates, was propoſed to him by Demo 
nides of Ios: Accordingly, by giving money a- 
mong the people for che public ſpectacles, by in- 
ereaſing the fees for their attendance in courts 
of judicature *, and by other donations, he ſoon 
eſtabliſhed his intereſt with them. The power 
which he thus obtained he employed againſt the 
ſenate of Areopagus, of which he was not a mem- 
ber, having never had the fortune to be choſen 
Archon, Theſmatheta, king f the ſacred rites, or Poles _ 
march + : for theſe offices were anciently diſpoſed 
of by lot; and only thoſe who had been elected in- 
to them, and had diſcharged them well, were ad- 
mitted- among the Areopagites. Pericles by theſe 
methods got ſo ſtrong a party on his fide, that he 
was enabled to-overpower this ſenate ; and by the 
allitance of Ephialtes he deprived them of the cog- 
nifance of moſt of the cauſes which before came- 
under their juriſdiction. He alſo-procured Cimon 
to be baniſhed by the oſtraciſin, as a favourer of 
the Lacedæmonians, and an enemy to the people; 
although he was inferior to none in wealth or fa- 
mily, had obtained many 2 victories over the 
Barbarians, and, by the treaſure and ſpoils which 
he took from them, had greatly enriched the city; 
as we have related in his life. Such was the autho- 
rity of Pericles with the common people. 8 
1 he term of Cimon's baniſhment, as it was by 
oſtraciſm, was limited by law to ten years. During 
this interval, the Lacedæmonians made an incur- 
ſion with a conſiderable army into the territory of 
Tanagra. As ſoon as the: Athenians marched to 
oppoſe them, Cimon came and joined the army, 
taking his rank among thoſe of his own tribe; for 


* There were ſeveral courts of judicature in Athens, compoſed of 
à certain number of the people, who were paid for their attendance. 
Sometimes they each of them received one obolus for every cauſe 
which they decided; ſometimes men who aimed at popularity pro- 
cured this fee to be increaſed, 8 | | 


F Some account of theſe offices is given in the life of Solon. 
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e hoped, chat, by ſharing the danger of his country- 
men, his actions would clear him from the aſper- 
fion of being a friend to the Lacedæmonians. But 
the friends of Pericles joining together obliged him 
to retire, as being an exile, This ſeems to have 
been the cauſe that Pericles exerted fuch uncom- 
mon bravery in this engagement, and ſignalized 
himſelf for his intrepidity beyond all others. I he 
friends of Cimon, who had been accuſed with him 

Pericles of favouring the Lacedæmonians, all 
fell in this battle without exception“ . T he Athe- 
nians now repented of their behaviour to Cimon, 
and regretted his abſence, having been defeated 
upon the borders of Attica, and expecting a more 
formidable attack the next ſpring. Pericles, as ſoon 
as he perceived the diſpoſition of the people, with- 
out heſitation complied with their deſire, and pro- 
poſed a decree himſelf for recalling Cimon; who 
upon his return immediately concluded a peace be- 
- tween the two ſtates. For the Lacedzmonians 
loved Cimon as much as they hated Pericles and 
the reſt of the oraters. Some authors, however, 
fay that before Pericles propoſed the decree for re- 
calling Cimon, he made a private compact with 
him by the mediation of Elpinice, Cimon's ſiſter, 
the terms of which were, that Cimon ſhquld fail with 
a fleet of two hundred ſhips, and have the com- 
mand of the forces abroad, with which he was to 
ravage the territories of the king of Perſia; and 
that Pericles ſhould govern at home. EIpinice i is 
ſaid to have been inſtrumental in rendering Pericles 
more favourable to Cimon in a former inſtance, 
when he was under a capital proſecution, and Pe- 
ricles was appointed by the people to be one of his 
accuſers. When Elpinice came to him to make 
her requeſt in behalf of her brother, he replied 
with a {mile, You are tos 9 old, Elpinice, Jr Area ad 


| * bee the life of Cimon, ; 
* 10 
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14 manage ſuch affairs as theſe. At the trial, however, 
he executed his office of accuſer in a flight manner, 
roſe up to ſpeak but once, and of all the accuſers 
ſhowed the leaſt ſeverity againſt Cimon “. What 
credit then can be given to Idomeneus , who char- 
ges Pericles with having treacherouſſy murdered 
the orator Ephialtes, out of jealouſy and envy of 
his reputation, though he was his intimate friend, 
and the partner of his counſels in political affairs? 
X This calumy, whereſoever he found it, has he vent- 
ed with great bitterneſs againſt a man, who, though 
perhaps he was not in all reſpects unblameable, yet 
certainly had ſuch a greatneſs of mind and high 
ſenſe of honour as was incompatible with an action 
fo ſavage and inhuman. I he truth is, as we are in- 
formed by Ariſtotle, that Ephialtes being grown : 
formidable to the nobles and their party, and be- 
ing ſevere and inexorable in profecuting all who 
had wronged and opprefled the common people, 
his enemies formed a deſign againſt his life, and 
employed Ariſtodicus of I'anagra to aſſaſſinate him 
privately. As for Cimon, he died in the expedi- 
tied ß) PANT OO ILAY PRRRR I 
The nobles obſerving how greatly the authority 
of Pericles was increaſed, and that he was now the 
chief man in the ſtate, were deſirous that he ſhould. 
have ſome opponent to his adminiſtration, who 
might give a check to his power, and prevent the 
government from becoming entirely monarchical. 
The perſon fixed upon by them for this purpoſe, 
was T hucydides of the ward of Alopece, a man of 
great prudenee and moderation, and brother -in- 
law to Cimon. He was, indeed, inferior to Cimon 
in military excellence, but he ſurpaſſed him in his 
forenſic and political talents; and by conſtantly: 


Limon however: was fined fifty talents; and narrowly eſcaped Ie” 
capital ſentence, having only a majority of three votes in his favour.. 
+ Idomeneus of Lampſacus,. a diſciple of Epicurus. He wrote an: 


F 


account of So-rates's ſcholars, and an hiſtory of Samothracia. 
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attending in the city, and oppoſing Pericles in tho 
public aſſemblies, he ſoon reduced the government 
to an equilibrium: for he no longer fuffered thoſe- 
of ſuperior rank to mingle with the commonalty,. 
as they uſed to do before, by which they in great 
meaſure loſt their diſtinction; but by ſeparating. 
them from the populace, and by uniting the power 
of them all into one ſum, he produced a force 
* ſufficient to counterbalance the power af the oppo- 
fite faction. I here was, indeed, from the begin- 
ning a kind of doubtful ſeparation, like a flaw in 
a piece of iron, which ſeemed to denote that the 
popular party and the, ariſtocratical were not per- 
fectly one, though they were not perfectly divided. 
But by the contention and ambition of Pericles and 
Thucydides, the city was quite broken in two, and 
one of the parts was called the People, the other 
the Nobility, Pericles after this, more than ever, 
gave the reins to the people, and employed his 
whole power in gratifying them, contriving perpe- 
tually to entertain them with ſome ſplendid public 
ſpectacle, feſtival, or proceſſion; and while he in- 
dulged them with theſe elegant amuſements, he 
managed them at his pleaſure; beſides this, he ſent 
out every year fixty galleys, which were manned 
by a conſiderable number of the citizens; they were 
employed in this ſervice. for eight months *, and 
while they received their pay, at the ſame time im- 
proved themſelves in the art of navigation. He 
alſo ſent a colony of a thouſand inhabitants to Cher- 
ſoneſus, five hundred to Naxus, half that number 
to Andros, a thouſand among the Biſaltæ in 
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the commonalty, and to prevent the defection of 
their allies, theſe new inhabitants being a kind of 
XZ garriſon which kept them in awe, and ſecured their. 
= — that which was the chief delight and orna- 
ment of Athens, and the wonder of ſtrangers, was 
the magnificence of the temples and public build- 
ings that he erected, which are of themſelves a ſuf- 
ficlent proof that thoſe accounts are not fabulous 
which are given of the wealth and power of ancient 
Greece. Yet no part of the public conduct of Pe- 
EZ ricles was cenſured by his enemies with more vehe- 
mence and malignity than this. They continually 
exclaimed in the public aſſemblies, That be had 
brought a diſgrace and reproach upon the people of Athens, 
by removing from Delos the public treaſure of Greece, and 
taking it into his own cuſtody; that he had cut off the 
only planſible pretence 2 fuch an action, which was, ' 
that the treaſure being before in danger from the Barba- 
rians, it was neceſſary to lodge it in ſome place of ſafety ; 
that all the ſtates of Greece muſt think themſelves ſhame- 
| Fully wronged and inſulted, when they ſaw the money 
= which they had contributed towards the neceſſary expenſes 
e the war, employed by the Athenians only in decorating 
their city lite a vain fantaſiic woman, and adorning it 
with ſtatues, and temples which coft a thauſand talents *. 
Pericles, on the other hand, repreſented to the 
people, that while they kept the Barbarians at a diſtance, 
= and defended their allies, they were not accountable to 
| , them for the ſums which they had received, ſince the allies 
bad not furniſhed either horſes, ſhips, or men, but only 
money, which is no langer the property of the giver, but of 
the receiver, provided be performs the conditions on which 
it. woas paid; that the city being 1021! ſupplied with every 
thing neceſſary for apporcing the war, the ſuperfluity- 
their treaſure ſhould be ſpent on ſuch works, as, when fi- 
niſbed, wauld be an eternal monument of their glory, and 
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Fhe Parthenon, or temple of Minerva, is ſaid to have coſt a thou- 
during 


during the execution of them would diffuſe riches and plen- 
ty among the people ;, for ſo many kinds of labour, and 
fuch a; variety of inſtruments and materials being requiſite 
in theſe undertakings, every art would be exerted, and e- 
very hand employed, every citizen would be in the pay of 
the ſlate, and the city would be not only beautified, but 
maintained by itſelf. For as thoſe who were of pro- 
per age and ſtrength to bear arms, were paid by the 
public as ſoldiers, he was unwilling that thoſe who 
followed more ſervile occupations, and were not 
mliſted in the army, ſhould be excluded from their 
ſhare of profit, or receive it while they remained 
idle and inactive. He therefore employed the com- 
mon people in great and magnificent works, to ac- 
compliſh which, a great variety of artificers, and a 
confiderable length of time was neceſſary; and thus 
all who. remained at home, had an equal claim to 
be benefited by the public money, with thoſe Wo 
were in ſervice abroad, either at ſea, in garriſon, 
or in the army. For the different materials, ſuch 
as ſtone, braſs, ivory, gold, ebony, and cy- 
preſs, furniſhed employment to carpenters, maſons, 
braſiers, goldſmiths, turners, and other artificers, 
who manufactured them; the conveyance of them 
by ſea employed merchants and ſailors, and by land 
wheelwrights, ropemakers, carriers, and other la- 
bourers; and every art occupied a number of the 
lower people ranged in a due ſubordination, who, 
like ſoldiers under the command of à general, exe- 
cuted the ſervice that was aſſigned them; ſo that, 
by the exerciſe of theſe different arts, plenty was 
diffuſed among perſons of every rank and condi- 
tion. Notwithſtanding the aſtoniſhing magnitude of 
theſe ſtructures, and the inimitable beauty and per- 
feection of the workmanſhip, every artificer being 
ambitious, that the elegance of the execution might 
ſurpaſs even the magnificence of the deſign; yet the 
ſpeed with which they were accompliſhed. was ſtill 
more wonderful. For all thoſe 3 | 
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which ſeemed to require the labour of ſucceſſive ge- 
nerations, were finithed not in one age only, but 
during the prime of one adminiſtration, It is ſaid, 
that Zeuxis, when he heard Agatharchus boaſt that 


X he finiſhed his pictures in a fhort time, replied, 
Mine coſt me a great deal of time. For ſuch works 
as are haſtily performed, have rarely a permanent 


ſtrength or conſummate beauty. But labour is a 
kind of loan to time, which is repaid by the durable- 
neſs of that which it produces. For this reaſon, 
the ſtructures which Pericles raiſed are the more 
admirable, that being completed in ſo ſhort a 
time, they yet had ſuch a laſting beauty; for as 
they had, when they were new, the venerable aſpect 
of antiquity, ſo, now they are old, they have the 
freſhneſs of a modern work, I hey ſeem to be 
preſerved from the injuries of time by a kind of vi- 
tal principle, which produces a vigour that cannot 
be impaired, and a bloom that will never fade. 
Pericles committed the direction and ſuperintend- 
ance of theſe public edifices to Phidias: though 
many other conſiderable architects were likewiſe 
employed in erecting them. Ihe Parthenon, or 
temple of Minerva *, was built by Callicrates and 
Ictinus. Corœbus began the temple of initiation at 
Eleuſis, but died as ſoon as he had: finiſhed the 
lower rank of columns with their architraves. 
Metagenes of Xypete added the reſt of the entabla- 
ture and the upper row of columns, and X enocles 
of Cholargus built the dome on the top. The long 
wall, the building of which Socrates ſays he heard 
Pericles recommend to the people, was undertaken” 
by Callicrates. Cratinus ridicules this work as pro- 
ceeding very flowly, in theſe lines 

To build the wall with words he often trie 
I bands muſt raiſe it, it will never riſe. | 

* This temple was alſo called Hecatempedon, becauſe originally it 
was an hundred feet ſquare. But it having been deſtroyed by the Per- 
ſians, Pericles rebui. t it in a different form, and greatly enlarged — 
n 5 . Ne e 
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Ihe Odeem or muſic - theatre, which was like- 
[wiſe built by the direction of Pericles; had within it 
a great number. of ſeats and rows of pillars ; the 
roof was of a conical figure, in imitation,. as it is 
mid, of the king of Perſia's pavilion. Cratinus. 
2 occaſion from this likewiſe to idle 5 in 

his play called. Thrattae. 


Hire comes our Jove, eſcap d an exile's doom; 
-" on his bead behola\the muſic-room: 4 


Pericles at this time was. very eager to paſs a den 
cxee for appointing a-prize-contention in.muſic du- 
ring the feſtival of the Panathenza ; and as he was 
—— for judge and diſtributer of the prizes, 
gave direction in what manner the -contending 
= ſhould exhibit their performances, whether 
they ſung or played on the flute or on the lyre. 
From that time the prizes in muſic were always con- 
_ tended for in the Odeum. The porch. of the cita- 
del was built in five years by Mneſicles, the archi- 
tect. An extraordinary accident which happened 
during tke progreſs of this building, manifeſtly 
ſhowed that the goddeſs did not diſapprove of the 
work, but afſſiſtedito- advance and complete it. For 
the moſt active and dexterous of the workmen, by 
falling from a great height, was bruiſed in ſuch a 
manner that his life was deſpaired of by the phyſi- 
cians. Pericles being extremely concerned at this 
| eee the goddeſs appeared to him in a dream, 
and preſcribed a remedy, by the application of 
which the man ſoon recovered. In memory of this-: 
event he placed in the citadel near the altar, (which 
is ſaid to have been built before), a brazen ſtatue of 
Minerva the goddeſs of health. The golden ſtatue of 
ny Was e 8 *. Phidias, whoſe name is 
inſcribed . 
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„ This ſtatue was.of gold and ivory; and we find a deſcription of i it 
in Pauſanias. The. goddeſs was repreſented ſtanding, clothed in a tu- 
* that reached down to * On her breaſt· plate deter 
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: mſcribed-on the pedeſtal. He, as we have ſaid be- 
fore, had, through the friendſhip of Pericles, the 
care of almoſt all theſe public works, and ſuperin- 
-tended the workmen. This not only expoſed him 
Fe but occaſioned ſcandalous reports concern- 
ing Pericles; who was accuſed of viſiting, at the 
houſe of Phidias, many women of reputable fami- 
lies, who came thither under pretence of ſeeing the 
ſtatues. The comic poets did not fail to improve 
this ſlander, and to repreſent him as a man infamous 
for his debaucheries. I hey accuſed him of a cri- 
minal familiarity with the wife of Menippus, who 
was his friend and lieutenant in the army. And be- 
cauſe Pyrilampes, who was likewiſe his intimate 
friend, kept a great number of peacocks and other 
curious birds, it was ſuppoſed that he did this only 
for the fake of making, preſents of them to thoſe 
women who had granted favours to Pericles. But 
can we wonder that men whoſe profeſſion is that of 
ridicule and buffoonery, ſhould. ſacrifice the charac- 
ters of the great and good to the envy of the mul- 
-ritude, as if they were making an oblation to ſome 
. malevolent dxzmon.; when even Steſimbrotus the 
Thaſian has dared to charge Pericles with ſo ſtrange 
and incredible a wickedneſs as an inceſtuous com- 
merce with the wife of his own ſon ? Thus difficult 
is it to diſcover truth by hiſtory; ſince thoſe wri- 
ters who live after the events which they relate, 
muſt, on account of the diſtance of time, be imper- 
feclly acquainted with them; and thoſe who are 
2 witneſſes of them, are ſtrongly tempted by envy and: 
- WH Hatred, or by intereſt and IPs to vitiate and 
Y | pra vey truth. Rs | "<P 


Meduſa's head in ivory, and Victory. She held a pike in her Kobe, 
« and at her feet lay her buckler, and a dragon ſuppoſed to be Erichtho- 
niu3, The Sphinx was repreſented on the middle of her head-piece, 
with two rriffins on the ſides. This ſtatue was thirty-nine feet high; 


> the Victory on the breaſt· plate was about four cubits ; and forty talents 
| of gold were re employed upon | 
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As the orators of Thucydides's party continually 


e againſt Pericles, for having ſquandered 


the public revenues, he one day aſked the people 
in full aſſembly, - whether they thought his. expenſes had 
been too great? They replied, Much too great. Then, 
faid he, the expenſe ſhall not be yours, but mine; and 1 
will haue my name inſcribed on all theſe buildings. *. L he 
people, upon this, either admiring the greatneſs of 
His ſpirit, or envying him the glory of ſuch magni- 
ficent works, cried out, that he might ſpend as much 
2 he pleaſed without" ſparing the public treaſure. © 
Thucydides and: Pericles at laſt came to ſuch an 
ak rupture, that it became neceſſary for the one 
or the other to be baniſhed by the oſtraciſm. Peri- 
Eles gained the victory, baniſhed Thucydides, and 
entirely defeated his party. I his conteſt being at 
an end, and the people no longer divided into two 
factions, Pericles became ſole maſter of, Athens; 
and all the affairs of the Athenians were at his dil 
poſal; their revenues, their armies, their fleets, 
the iſlands, the ſea; and the power which accrued 
to them from er ſtates, whether. Greek: or Bar- 
barian, from thoſe nations which were in fubjection 


to them, or from thoſe which were in-friendibjp 


and alliance with them. 1 3747 ey? ea > 5% in N 8. 110 17 
From this time he r al | diffonent, perſon. 


He was no longer ſo obſequious to the people,, nor 


ſo ready to comply with all their wild and capricious 
deſires. The government was no longer admi; 
niſtered by: courting popular favour; and indulging 
the paſſions of the multitude, but was changed into 


an ariſtocratical, or rather a monarchical form; 
us the. confined b. ſtr Klor- mme armer 


: 0 It appears * a in eres thats 1 is gotk of. 
the Athenians--amounted to nine-thouſand ſeven hundred jalents, of 
which Pericles had laid out in thoſe public bu Aer three thouſan ſe- 
ven hundred, How then could he tell the people that it ſhould be at 
his own-expenfe z eſpecially-fince Plutarch tells us in the fequel, that 
hne ad not in the leaſt improved * eſlate left him by N "8" ic 
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looſe and luxuriant harmony of the ſtate; and by 
an unblameable conduct and a ſteady purſuit of the 
public good, he obtained an abſolute authority o- 
ver the people, whom for the moſt part he influen- 
ced by argument and perſuaſion, though ſometimes 
he directly thwarted their inclinations, and obliged 
them by force to purſue ſuch meaſures as were moſt 
conducive to their welfare. His conduct towards 
the people was like chat of a phyſician in the cure of 

| a long and irregular diſtemper, who ſometimes in- 
dulges his patient in the moderate uſe of fuch 

c things as are pleaſant, and at other times preſcribes 

7 ſuch ſharp and violent medicines as are moſt effica- 

| cious and ſalutary. He alone had the art of con- 

trolling thoſe various paſhons and diſorders which 

- muſt neceſſarily ſpring up in a people whoſe domi- 

} nion was ſo extenſive. - Hope and fear were the two . 

; engines by which he governed and directed the mul- 

. titude ; by theſe he checked them when they were 

too eager and impetuous, and animated them when 

. timorous and deiponding. From this example -it - 

appears that rhetoric is in reality what Plato calls it, 

The art of ruling the minds of men; and that the prin- 

cipal object of it is to manage the affections and pal- 

ſions, which are to the foul what the ſtrings are to 

a muſical inſtrument, and which will always obey 

the will of the artiſt, when touched with delicacy . 

and ſkill. Ihe influence which Pericles acquired, 

was not, however, to be aſcribed merely to his elo 

.quence, but likewiſe, as Thucydides ſays, to his 

unblemiſhed integrity and his contempt of- riches, 

which Fe him univerſal eſteem and venera- 

tion. For though he had rendered that great city 

{till more great and opulent, though his power ex- 

ceeded that of many kings and tyrants, ſome of 

whom have bequeathed to their children the ſove- 

reignty Which they had obtained; yet he never 

made the leaſt addition to his paternal eſtate. 


1 


: Tuucydickes gives a fill and juſt account of the ; 
ſe Vor. II. | 0 5 Nver 
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power and e af Pericles ; ; but the. « comic 
| poets {ſpeak on this ſubject with their uſual malig- 
nity, calling his friends and adherents, the new Pi- 
 fetratide, repreſenting his authority as exceſſive and 
infupportable, and diſproportioned to a popular 
ſtate, and requiring of him to diſclaim by oath all 
intentions of aſſuming a tyrannical power. I. 82 4 

des fays- that the Athenians gave into his hands 


Each town's whole tribute, and egeh town befs 4 
Which bound or free, as he. ordains, abides ;: 
. which he bids to riſa or. fall; 


The frength, the treaſure, happineſs and all. 


- io was this power of his a mere tranfitory thing, 
which like a bloſſom flouriſhed only during the 
ſpring of his adminiftration ; he for forty years to- 
gether held the pre- eminence, and that among ſuch 
men as Ephialtes, Leocrates, Myronides, Cimon, 
Tolmidas, I hucydides; and after the ruin and ba- 
niſhment of Thucydides, continued it ſtill for no 
leſs than fifteen years. And though his authority 
was unlimited, and the power of the ſeveral annual 
magiſtrates united i in him, pet he kept himſelf al- 
ways untainted by avarice. Not that he was care- 
leſs of lus Fortune; for he was equally ſolicitous- 
that his paternal eſtate ſhould nor be diminiſhed by 
negligence, and that the care of it ſhould not in- 
groſs too much of his time and attention. . 
method of managing it was therefore ſuch hs ap- 
peared to him moſt eaſy and moſt exact. The 
yearly produce of his lands he ſold all at once, and 
From day to day bought in the market the neceſſa- 
riesfor his family. But his ſons, when they grew up, 
and the women who lived with him, were not at all 
pleaſed with this parſimonius economy; they com- 
plained of their ſcanty allowance, and this minute 
calculation of the daily expenſes. gh there was 
none of that waſte A. fop erfluity'wh ich is com. 
mon in * houſes and ae Kalte the in- 
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come ata the expenſe. being accurately. adjuſted to 
each other. The perſon who aſſiſted him to ma- 
nage his affairs with this exactneſs and regularity . 
Was Evangelus one of his ſervants, a man who, ei- 
ther by his natural qualifications or by the inſtruc- 

_ tions of Pericles; was peculiarly fitted for ſuch an 
employment. This conduct indeed was very unlike 
that of Anaxagoras, who, through a philoſophical 

enthuflalm and contempt of wealth, quitted his 

* hauſe, and left his lands uncultivated. But I think 

there is a wide difference between the life of a ſpe- 
culative and of an active philoſopher. The former 
is employed in contemplations purely intellectual, 

and independent on every thing material and exter- 

.nal ; the latter applies his virtue to the ſervice ot 

ſociatys, and the buſineſs of human life .to him, 

therefore, riches, may: not only. be neceſſary, but. 
chey may be ranked even among thoſe things which 

we call honourable and good,. Uhus it was with 

Pericles, who. was enabled by his: riches to. relieve 

many of dhe poor citizens And yet it-is aid that, 
An the multiplicity of public buſineſs, he had for- 
gotten and: neglected, even Anaxagoras himſelł, 
who finding that he was. thus deſerted in his old age. 
covered up his head“, and lay down with an in 
tention to ſtarve himſelf rg Faw ah Peric les hearing 

: this, Tan immediately to him with great emotion, 

- and earneſtly, entreated him to change his reſolu - 

tion, no ſo much for his on ſake, as that he him- 
ſelf might not be deprived. of ſo faithful and able 

a counſellor- p uncovering his face, re- 

plied, A Pericles / thoſe . bave og f: a” oP: N 
tale care to ſupphy it with, oil. 5 

When een e to; diſcover a 
9 * It was cuſtomary for a perſon who was determi ned to put an 


ene life, to cover up Ris head. Livy mentions this as part of 


tbe ceremony performed by the Decii when They Ry, * 
| themſelves to death. Thus Horace ſays, 


* 


Nam. male ve geſia, cum vellem mitrere operto e . 
AA capite in Humen 
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jealouſy of the growing pawer of the Athenians, 


Pericles, that he might yet more elevate the fpirit 
ef the people, and give them a ſtill higher dpi 
of their own —— er and dignity, propoſed a decree, 
that a couneil ſhould be held at Athens, conſiſting 
of deputies from every Grecian city, great and 


mall, whether in Europe or in Afia, to debate 
/ concerning the temples which Had been burnt by 


the Barbarians, concerning the facrifices which 


they had vowed to the gods wher they fought for 
the ſafety of Greece, and likewiſe concerning the 


meaſures that were to be taken with regard to their 


naval affairs, that navigation might'be'every where 
ſecure, - and peace maintained amongft them all. 


Twenty men of above fifty years of age were ſent 


with this propoſal to the different ſtates of Greece. 


Five of them went to the Tonians and Porians who 
lived in Aſia, and to the inhabitants of the ilands 
as far as Leſbos and Rhodes; five to thoſe who 
lived about the Helleſpont and in Thrace as far as 
Byzantium; five to the inhabitants of Beotia, 


5 Phocia, and- Pelaponneſus, and thence through L ocris 
to the adjoining continent as far as Acarnania and 
Ambracia. I he reſt went to the Eubœ ans, Oetæ- 
ans, Malienſes, Phthiotz, Achæans , and Theffa - 


ans, inviting them to join in the conſultation, and 


to unite their endeavours: to promote the general 


peace and welfare of Greece. Their ſolicirations 


were, however, ineffectual, and there was no coun- 


eil held; the reaſon of which! is ſaid to be the op- 
poſition of the Lacedæmonians, for it was in Pelo- 


ponneſus that the propoſal was firſt rejected. 1 


have juſt mentioned this fact as a eG of his high 


ſpirit, and his e ren to are great and * 


ticent eee yo n 


ben TIS 65 n le D 
* 3 is Cai uſed for rial 3 pr void vole it 
benißes a particular diſtrict in Pelopon: eſus; but neither of the ſe 


can be the meaning in this place, We muſt here underſtand a p<0j le 


of Theſſaly called IEEE * erden Bz. eee, GEL 115 
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teers, Pericles uſed his utmoſt endeavours to divert 


adviſe yous who ts the beſt of all counſellors. This ſays - 
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As a military commander, his chief excellence was 
prudence and caution ; he never willingly came to 
an engagement, when the danger was conſiderable 
and the fucceſs very uncertain; nor did he envy 
the glory or imitate the conduct of choſe generals, 
who are admired and applauded becauſe their ,raſh 
enterpriſes have been attended with ſucceſs. HE 
often faid to the citizens, That, as far as it depended 
on him, they ſhould be all immortul. When Tolmidas, 
the ſon: of Lolmeus, elated with his former ſuc- 
ceſſes, and the reputation he had acquired in war, 
was preparing very unſeaſonably to make an incur- 
ſion-into Bœotia, and beſides his other forces had 
collected a thouſund of the beſt and braveſt of the 
youth whom he had perſuaded to inliſt as volun- 4 


him from the attempt, and ſaid to him im the public 
aſſembly thofe well-krown words, 1f yon da not re. 
gard he advice of Pericles, ar leaft wait till time pal 


ing was not highly applauded then; but a few days 
after, when news was brought that the Athenians 
were defeated at Coronea, and that Tolmidas was 
killed together with many of the braveſt citizens, it 
procured Pericles great reſpect and love from the 
people, who conſidered it as a proof not only of 
his ſagacity, but allo of his affection t to. his country- N 
men. 

Of his ee; ene chile to 1 Cherſo- 
neſus⸗ was moſt applauded, becauſe it contributed 
ſo much to the fafery of the Greeks who lived there. 
For he not only ſtrengthened their cities by a colo- 
ny of a thouſand Athenians; but by raiſing fortiſi- 
cations acroſs the iſthmus from few to ſea, he ſecu- 
red them from the incurſions of the Thracians who 
farrounded them, and delivered them from a grie- . 
vous and-oppreflive war in which they had been con- 
tinually engaged before, with the neighbouring na- 
tions of — and numerous bands of ob- 
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bers who lived on the borders, or were inkobiants 
of the country. He likewiſe acquired:great reputa-- 
tion among ſtrangers hy the voyage which he made 
round Peloponneſus with a fleet of an hundred ſhips, 
with which he fer ſail from Pegæ a port of Megaris, 
For he not only ravaged the towns upon the ſea- 
- coaſt, but landing with the ſoldiers, whom he wear 
on board. he advanced far into the count ; 
_ obliged moſt of the inhabitants; through * to 
| Thelter themſelves within their walls; and at Nemea 
entixel J routed the Sicyonians, who ſtood their 
groun and came to an engagement with him. Ha- 
ving⸗ erected a trophy of this victory, and put on 
board his fleet fome ſoldiers that were furniſhed him 
by the Achæans, who were allies of the Athenians, 
he failed to the oppoſite continent, and paſſing by 
the. mouth of che Acheloiis, he made: a deſcent. in 
Acar Nania, ſhut 1 up the Oeneadæ within their | 
and baving laid waſte the country returned hoe. 
By chis expedition he rendered himſelf; formidable 
10 the en and gave his fellow- citizens a proof 
oth of His, reſolution. and prudence z for no miſ- 
carriage Was committed, nor did even any nber 
tunate accident h ppen during the whole time. 

_ He failed to Pontus with a fleet that was very 
numerous and well equipped; he treated the Gre- 
cian cities there with great kindneſs, and granted 
them'every thing that they demanded. Beſide this, 2. 
by ſailing, where-eyer he pleaſed, and maintaining. | 
the dominion of the ſea, he taught the Barbarians: 
of thoſe countries, together with their kings an 
governors; to. reſpect both the power and the cou- 
rage of the Athenians. He left thirteen ſhips under 
he command of Lamachus and a number of ſol- 
diers with the inhabitants of Sinope, to enable them 
to oppoſe the tyrant I imeſilaus; and after the ty- 
rant and his party were expelled, he cauſed a decree 
to paſs, that ſix hundred volunteers ſhould be ſent 
from Athens to Sinope, and that the houſes and 


lands 
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Ands which had formerly belonged to the tyrants, 


ſhould be diſtributed among them. He was, how- 
ever, far from countenancing all the wild and ex 
travagant projects of the people; nor would he im 
ckulge them; when, elated with their power - and < 
ſucceſſes, they were deſirous to attempt the recovery 
of Egypt *; and to invade the maritime provinces 
of the king of Perſia, Many of them were at this 
time poſſeſſed with that unfortunate and fatal paſ- 
ſion for Sicily, which was afterwards more inflamed 
by the orators of Alcibiades's party. Some of them 
dreamed of the conqueſt df Hetruria and Car- 
thage 4, which they thought was no vain and im- 
practicable enterpriſe, conſidering the great extent 
of their dominions and the proſperous. courſe of 
hein. 8 N 6p 
But Pericles checked this eager, reſtleſs and am- 
bitious ſpirit; and employed the greateſt part of 
their ſtrength in ſecuring what they had already - 
acquired; for he thought it no inconſiderable thing 
to reſtrain the power of the Lacedæmonians, as 
gainſt whom he had a particular enmity, which 
appeared on many occaſions; and eſpecially in the 
facred war. For the Phocians having taken poſ- 
ſeſſion of the temple at Delphi, the Lacedzmo- 
nians ſending an army thither reſtored it to the in- 
habitants; but Pericles, immediately after the de- 
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N parture of the Lacedzmonians, marched thither 
=. * n r yy of © = n 
8 with another army, and again put it into the hands 
8 of the Phocians, And as the Lacedæmonians had 
a engraved upon the forehead of the brazen wolf 4, 
1- VV the 
* For the Athenians had been maſters of Egypt, as we read in the 
1 2d book of Thucydides. They were driven out of it by Megaby ſus, 
m Artaxerxes's lieutenant, in he firſt year of the 80h Olympiad. 
F It is not eaſy to conceive, why Hetruria ſhould be joined with 
* Carthage. In the life of Alcibiades it is ſaid, that be dreamed of tb 
ee congueſt of Carthage and Lybia. | SI SL 42 
nt 1 This wolf is faid to have been confecrated by the Delphians, and 
q d placed by the ſi qe of the great altar, upon the following occaon. A 
1: - thief having one day robbed the tet ple, went and hid himſelf with 
8 ee | bis 
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the privilege which-the people of Delphi had grant- 
ed them of firſt confuling the oracle; Pericles 
obtained the ſame privilege for the athenians, and 
aved it on the right ſide of the ſame image. 
I he event ſoon proved, with how much prudence 

he had confined the force of the Athenians within 
the limits of Greece. For firſt of all, the Eubœ- 
ans revolted, and he tranſported an army into their 
illand in order to reduce them. Immediately after 
this, news was brought that the Megarenfians were 
in arms, and that the Lacedæmonians were advan- 
ced to the borders of a under the conduct of 
Pliſtonax their king. He therefore inſtantly re- 
turned from Eubœa, to manage the war at home. 
The enemy offered him battle; he would not, 
however, venture to engage an army ſo numerous 
and reſolute. But finding that Pliſtonax was very 
young, and that he was. Thiefy g uided by the ad- 


vice of Cleandrides, whom the ade had ap? 
pointed as a director and affiftant to the king on ac - 


count of his youth, he made application privately 
to this man, and ſoon prevailed on him by money 
to withdraw the Peloponneſians from Attica. The 


army. having retired, and being diſperſed through . 


the. ſeveral cities, the Lacedæmonians were highly 
incenſed, and impoſed: ſuch: a fine upon the king, 
that, not being able to pay it, he was forced to leave 
the cquatry,.; Cleandrides fled, but ſentence of 
death was paſſed upon him. Gylippus, who defeat- 
ed che Athenians, in, Sicily, was his ſon; he was 


his boary' in the thicket part of the foreſt of Mouat Parnaffus, where a 2 
wolf fell upon him and killed him; after which he went every day 
into the city, where he terrified. the inhabitants with bis. frighiful 
howlings. The Delphians imagining that theſs regular returns muſt 
be owing to ſome ſupernatural cau'e, followed the wolf, who conduct- 
ed them to the place where the carcaſe lay, near which they likewiſe 
found the treaſure belonging to the temple; and in memory of the 


f miraale they conſecrated the wolf af braſs mentioned here by Plutarch. 


* Thucydides places this expedition. fourteen years before the firſt 
Peloponneſian war, ef which mention will be made *hereafter,” It 


| Ta aan therefore i in the 2dycar of the 83d Olympiad. 412 
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likewiſe infected with the ſame vice of avarice, 
Which he ſeemed to have derived like a natural and 
kereditary diſtemper from his father; and on ac: 
count of thoſe criminal practices to Which this diſ- 
| poſition prompted him, he was baniſhed with 1 igno- 
miny from Sparta, as we ave already, related ia 
the life of Ly under. 90 , 
Pericles 15 His account f che erpenſes Gf Is 
. e had ſet down ane article of ten talents 
for a neceſſary purpoſe”; this the pebple allowed to 
paſs without examination, and without inquiring 
into the myſtery. But ſome writers, among whom 
is Theophraſtus the philoſopher, ſay that Pericles 
uſed to ſend annually ten talents to Sparta, by 
which he gained the men in power, and prevailed 
on them to defer all acts of hoſtility; not that he 
intended hereby to purchaſe peace, 8 only to gain 
time,” that he might have leiſure to make prepara- 
tions for c Jing on the war alter wafds with 
greatet advantage. FFP 
Immediatel) lerer che retreat of che Ie 
nians, Pericles turned his arms againſt the rebolters; 
| 15 affing over into Eubœa with fifty ſhips, and 
fve Seed ſoldiers, he reduced All che cities there. 
He op nem the Hippobotæ, who were the principal 
mei for wealth and authority among the Chalct- 
denſes, and drove the inhabitants of Heſtiæa out 
. of che country, ſupplying their place Wirk AV 
_ thenians, The cauſe of this ſeverity was, that 
© they Having taken an Athenfian ſhip, had murdered” 
3 whole. crew. ..- 

Soon after this, a truce being 1 for chirty 
years between the Athenians and Lacedæmonians, 
he procured a decree to be paſſed for an expedi- 
tion againſt Samos; the ground of which was, that 
the Samians had refuſed to obey the orders which 
they had received from the Athenians, to make 
peace with the Mileſians. It having been thought 
chat ere engaged i * this war merely to gratify 
ng | 9 * 
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Aſpaſia, it may not be! improper in this Slack, to gixe 
"forme account of this woman, and. to. conſider what 
were thoſe arts, and thoſe powers of allurement, by 
- which ſhe , captivated the greateſt men of the ſtate, 
and procured fach frequent yet not diſhonourable 
mention to be made of her even by. philoſophers. It 
15 7. by all that. 55 Was als birth a 8 


nn 
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p on! 1 of the moſt powerful men in. the, Tepu- 
TON This Thargelia was a woman of remarkable 
beauty, and of great underſtanding. and wit; ſhe 
had many lovers among the Gre „ All of whom 
the brought over to Be, King o f Perſia's, intereſt ; 

as they were men of t be reateſt gs and 
"authority, the ſeeds of the Median faction were by 
1245 means ſown in many cities of 3reece,... Some 


12 Ben Pericles, viſited A ſpaſſfa 01 nly. on. Account of 
t Ep aty wiſdom, and her {ill im political 
rs. 


For, even. Socrates . fr ently went ,with 
ſome of his friends to ſee her; a thoſe who were 


, intimately, acquainted with ber, uſed to carry their 

Wives to hear her converſation, though her occu- 

ation. Was not a decent, and reputable one; for ſhe 

| Fes t a nümber of looſe women.in, her houſe, 225. 
es fays, La ed 1. who was a grazier, : 
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* That is; from the colony ert to inhabit that part of Af la Minor, 
* which was afterwards called Jonia, from that Tonic migration, This 
„Thargelia was ſo fine a woman;ihatby means of her beauty ſhe: ob- 
. tained the ſovercignty in Theſſaly. However ke came to an untime- 
„ end, for ſhe was murdered by ove of her lovers. 
b IK now of but two. of that name * who made any cor: diterable- 
urs among the Athenians. The firſt was ſent with twelve veBels 
der his. command to levy che money that was: neceſſary to carry on 
"the ſiege of Mitylene, and was ſlain by the Car ians in that expedition. 
But that could not be the Lyſicles meant here by Plutarch; ; for he was. 
lain the year after Pericles' s death, tcoſhort a time for him to frame 
a. correſpondence with Aſpaſia ſo asato make himſelf * 
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natural of a low grovellin diſpoſition, by conver» 
ſing with Aſpaſia after the death of Pericles, became 
he moſt conſiderable man in Athens. And it ap- 
pears from the Menexenus of Plato, that many of 
the Athenians reſorted to her for the ſake of i impro- 
ving themſelves in the art of ſpeaking, in which ſhe 
was conſummately {killed — though the beginning 
of that dialogue is written in a ludicrous manner, 
yet this circumſtance is Hiſtorically true. But the 
attachment of Pericles to her, is moſt probably to 
be: aſcribed to an amorous motive. His firſt wife 
was his relation; the rich Callias was her ſon by 
Hipponicus a former huſband ; the likewiſe had two 
ſons by Pericles, Xanthippus and Paralus; but 
growing diſagreeable to each other, they parted by. 
conſent ; he diſpoſed of her to another huſband,” 
and himfelf en Aſpaſia, whom he loved ſo af. 
fectionately, that when he went from his houſe to 
the Forum, and when he returned home, he con- 
ſtantly ſaluted her with great tenderneſs. In the 
ö comedies the is called a ſecond Omphale, ſometimes 


Deianira and ſometimes Juno. Cratinus (PARTY, 
calls her a'whore | in theſe ver ſes: 


5 Che, his Aſpaſi Haſia, this our Juno, eie, . 
A, ſhameleſs, toveleſs, odious, H thy Whore. . 


= It is probable that he had a natural ſon by her; 
I for Eupolis, in his play called Demi, introduces Fe. 44 
2 ricles Fe-. this queſtion, lt any © 


Tell u me 3 3 ill lb ves my baſtard ? 
„ To which Pyronides replies N 5 5 * 


on 


i” 


e he, 4 was put to Leak * be Alesis for his r- 
conduct in the battle of Chæronea, which happer ed in the third year 
of the 10th Olympiad, more than ninety years after the death of 
Pericles, And if this was the Lyſicles here mentioned, Aſpaſia muſt * 
have ſurvived Pericles a long time indeed. Ido not remember that he 1 
is eee _ we the, A orations chat reruain of L 
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Still he lives Ihe ; 
And tongs to prove the joys which gives; Th 
But in a wife, alas] he fears fo find | 
As rank a whore as fate fo thee has j Join ” 


Such was the fame of Aſpaſia, that C yrus who 
contended with Artaxerxes for the kingdom of Per- 
ſia, is ſaid to have given the name of Aſpaſia to his 
favourite concubine, who was before called Milto. 
This woman was born in Phocis, and was the daugh- 
ter of Hermotimus ; when Cyrus was killed in bat- 
tle, ſhe was carried to the king, and had afterwards 


great influence with him. As theſe. particulars oc- 
curred to my memory while I was writing this hiſto- 


ry, 1 thought | ſhould be too. moroſe if 1 omitted 
to mention them. 
ericles, as we have ſaid, was accuſed &f having 


at Aſpaſia's requeſt prevailed on the people to take 
up arms againſt the Samians, and in defence of the 


Mileſians. J heſe two ſtates had been at war for 
the city of Priene; and the advantage being on the 
fide of the Samians, they were ordered by the A- 
thenians to lay down their arms, and to come and 
plead their cauſe before them. Upon their refuſal 
to comply with this demand, ' Pericles ſailed with a 
fleet to Samos, and aboliſhed the oligarchical form 
of government. He then took fifty of the princi- 
pal men, and the fame number of children as ho- 
ſtages, whom he ſent to Lemnos, It is ſaid, that 
each of the hoſtages, offered him a talent for His 


ranſom, and that many other preſents were like- 


wiſe offered him by ſuch. of the inhabitants as were 
enemies to a popular government, Fiffuthnes the 
Perſian, who. was a friend to the Samians *, alſo 
ſcax him ten thouſand | pieces of gol in | order A, 


* * Piſſutkaes 5 ſon of Hit aſpes v was a governor of Sardis, The + bes- 
fon wich igduced bim to favour the Samians, ag becsuſe they whe 


Rad; te greatet au. ROOF among them were in the intereſt of the Per- 


Gans, -\ A 
0 mitigate 
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mitigate his ſeverity towards them. But Pericles 
would not receive any of theſe preſents, nor treat 
the Samians otherwiſe than he at firſt determined 
and when he had eſtabliſhed a democracy among 
them, he returned to Athens . Upon his depar- 
ture, however, they immediately revolted, having 
privately recovered their hoſtages by the afliſtance 
of Piſſuthnes. 'T hey made every neceflary prepa- 
ration for carrying on the war; and when Pericles 
came the, ſecond time with a fleet, in order to re- 
duce them, he found them not in a negligent or de- 
ſponding poſture, but firmly refolved to contend 
with him Gr the dominion of the ſea, A fharp en- 
gagement enſued near the ifland Tragia ; and Pe- 
ricles obtained a glorious victory, having with; for- 
ty: four ſhips defeated feventy, twenty of hick had 
ſoldiers on board, Purſuing his victory he made 
himſelf maſter of the harbour of Samos, and laid 
ſiege to the city. The Samians ſtill bravely defend- 
ed themſelves, and made vigorous ſallies upon the 
enemy. But when another more conſiderable fleet 
arrived from' Athens, and they were entirely block- 
ed up, Pericles, taking with Fim lixty ſhips, ſailed 
into the open ſea, with a deſign, as it is generally 
faid, to meet a Phœnician fleet that was coming to 
the relief of the Samians, and to engage with it at 
a diſtance, from the iſland, Stefimbrotus indeed 
fays that he intended to fail to Cyprus, which is ve- 
Pr e But whatever his defign was, he 
ſeems to have been guilty of an error. For as ſoon 
as he was gone, Meliſſus the ſon of thagenes, a man 
of great reputation as a philoſopher, and at that 
time commander of the Samians, deſpiſing the ſmall 
fleet which he left behind him, and the unſkilful- 
neſs of the commanders of it, perſuaded the citizens 
to make an attack upon the Athenians. The Sa- 
mians were victorious in this engagement, took 


* Plutarch has omitted to mention that he left a garriſon in Samos. 
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many priſoners, deſtroyed a conſider able number 
of ſhips, became maſters of the ſea, and furniſhed 
themſelves with all things they wanted neceſſary to 
ſupport the war. Ariſtotle: ſays that Pericles him - 
ſelf before this time had been defeated by Meliſſus in 
a ſca-fight, | The Samians branded the Athenian 
_ priſoners inthe forehead with the figure of an owl *, 
in return for the inſult which they had received 
-- from the Athenians, who had branded them with 

the figure of a Samzna, which is a kind of ſhip 
built low in the-forepart, and wide and hollow in 
the fides, which form renders it very light and ex- 
peditious in failing ; it was called Samæna, becauſe it 
was firſt invented at Samos by the tyrant Polycra- 
tes. Ariſtophanes is ſuppoſed to . to theſe 
marks in the following line: 


Ths Samians are, We know, a Labs: race. | 5 . 


Pericles being informed of the misfortune. that 
had befallen his army, came in all haſte to its re- 
lief; and having defeated Meliſſus in a pitched bat - 
tle, and put the Samians to flight, he blocked them 
up by building a wall round the city, chuſing ra- 

ther to gain the conqueſt at ſome expenſe of time 
and money, than by the wounds and danger of his 
countrymen. But when the Athenians were tired 
with the length of che ſiege, and were ſo eager to 
fight that it was difficult to reſtrain them, he divi- 
ded his whole army into eight parts, which he or- 
dered to draw lots; and that part which drew a 
white bean was permitted to ſpend the day in eaſe 
and pleaſure, while the others were employed i in 
andag And hence it is faid, a day ſpent in 
feaſting and merriment is called a white day, im allu- 
fion to this white bean. 

Ephorus relates, that Pericles it in this gege 1 
uſe of battering engines, with the contrivance of 


* We meet with no mention of theſe reciprocal bardajities 1 in Thu- 


EP: 
which 


which he was highly pleaſed, they being then a new 
invention ; and adds, that Artemon the engineer was 
with him, and that he on account of his lameneſs. 


being carried about in a litter to direct ſuch of the 


machines as required his preſence, hence obtained 
the name of Periphoretus. But Heraclides of Pontus 
diſproves this aceount, from ſome verſes of Ana- 
creon, in which Artemon Periphoretus is mention- 
ed ſeveral ages before the Samian war. He ſays, that 
Artemon was a man extremely luxurious and effe- 
minate, and of ſuch exceſſive timidity, that he re- 
mained almoſt continually at home, where two ſer- 
vants always held a brazen fhield over his head for 
fear any thing ſhould fall upon him; and that if at 
any time he was neceſſarily obliged to go abroad, he 
was carried in a litter, which hung ſo low as almoſt 
to touch the ground; and that for this reaſon he 
was called Periphoretus. | 55 | 

ricles demoliſhed: their walls, ſeized their ſhips, and 
fined them in a great ſum of money, part of which 


they paid immediately; a time was fixed for the pay- 


ment of the reſt, and they gave hoſtages as a ſecurity. 


Duris the Samian * deſcribes theſe tranſactions in a 
moſt tragical manner, and accuſes the Athenians 


and Pericles of monſtrous cruelty, of which neither 


Thucydides, Ephorus, nor Ariſtotle make any men- 


tion. The account he gives is utterly incredible, 


that Pericles brought the commanders of the Sa- 


mian ſhips together with the ſeamen into the market- 


place of Miletus, where he faſtened them to boards, 


and left them in that condition for ten days, and 
then when they were almoſt expiring, ordered them 


This hiftorian lived in the time of Ptolemy Philadelphus. He 
wrote 2 diſcourſe upon tragedy, a hiſtory of Lybia, that of Agathocles 


of Syracuſe,” another of the Macedonians, or Greeks, and a book of 


the Samian boundaries. Cicero tells us he was homo in hiftoria diligens 3 


which does not agree. with the character that Plutarch gives of him 


here. He ſpeak of him much in the ſame manner in the life of Alci- 
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After nine months the Samians ſurrendered! Pe- 
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to be killed by beating them on the head with a 
after which their bodies were thrown out into the 
fields, where they remained unburied.  Duris, who. 
often ſwerves from the truth even when not miſled 
by any particular paſſion or intereſt, ſeems in this. 
caſe to have exaggerated the miſeries of his coun- 
try on pur * to bring a n upon the Athe-" 
nians. 

Pericles, upon his return to Athens alder * con- 
queſt, celebrated with great magnificence the fune- 
ral of thoſe who had died in the war, and pronoun- 
ced an oration in honour of them, which charmed 
and aſtoniſhed the audience. When he came 
down from the Roſtrum, the women all ran to com- 
pliment him, and crowned him with garlands like 
one Who had gained a victory in the public games. 
But Elpinice coming up to him ſaid, Yow have acted 
gloriouſly 2 Pericles, and deſerve to be crowned for 
ſacrificing fo many of the braveſt citizens, not in fighting 
with the —— or Perſians, as my brother Cimon 
did, but in deſtroying a city united to us both in blood and 
friendſbip. Pericles in reply only ſmiled, and re- 
eue to her i in a ane voice chaſe mk oh, Archilos 
APs. 1 EY 81 11 
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Nor paint, nor dreſs becomes gray hairs. en My 


Ton ſays chat he was extremely elated with 15 ſue⸗ 
ceſs, and boaſted that whereas. Agamemnon ſpent. 
ten years in taking a Barbarian city, he had ſubdu- 
ed the moſt powerful ſtate among the Ionians in the 

pace of nine months. And indeed he had reaſon 
to pre himſelf on this conan, the war having 


This oration is not to be confoondes with that which he Hos 
nounced in honour of thoſe who fell at the beginning of the Pelopon- 
neſian war, which we find preſerved in the ſecond book of Thucydides. 
This mentioned here was pronounced in the laſt year of the 99K 
fourth Olympiad, and the other not till the ſecond of the eighty-1 
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been attended with great hazard and uncertainty, if 
it be true, as Thucydides aſſerts, that the power of 
the Samians was ſo conſiderable, that the Athe- 
nians were in imminent danger of loſing the dominion 
of the feat) t 3 eee ee ee e 
Some time after this, when the Peloponneſian 
war was ready to break out, the inhabitants of Cor- 
cyra being attacked by the Corinthians, Pericles 
perſuaded the people to ſenck them ſome aſſiſtance, 
and to ſecure in their intereſt that iſland which had 
ſo conſiderable a naval power; and would be of 
great ſervice to them in the conteſt which they were 
likely to have ſoon. with the- Peloporineſians- The 
people having agreed to his propoſal, he ſent Lace- 
_dxmonius the ſon of.Cimon-with no more than ten 
ſhips,: as if he deſigned. only to diſgrace him For 
as there was a very great friendſhip fubſiſting be- 
between the family of Cimon and the Spartans, if 
Lacedæmonius performed nothing. conſiderable in 
this expedition, a ſtrong ſuſpicion might ariſe of his 
treacherouſly-favouring the Spartan intereſt- For 
this reaſon Pericles fent him out with fo-fmall a 
farce, though he was very unwilling to accept of 
the command *. But it was the conſtant endeavour 
of Pericles to depreſs the family of Cimon; he of- 
ten ſaid, that his ſons ought not to be looked upon 
as native Athenians, that their very names proved © 
them to be of foreign and illegitimate extraction f, 
one of them being called Lacedæmonius, another 


The manner in which Thucydides relates this affair, is more 
probable, and not ſo diſhonourable to Pericles. He tells us, that when 
Pericles ordered thoſe ten ſhips to ſail, he. gave them inſtructions not 

to engage with the Corinthians, unleſs they ſaẽw them attempting to 
make a defcent upon Corcyra;- or anyof its territories; His deſign 
was to let them fight among themſelves as long as they pleaſed, that 

they might weaken one another, and be in no condition to oppoſe the 
Athenians in any war they might have with them hereafter. Beſides, 
Lacedemonius the ſon of Ciman was not the ſole commander in this 


expedition; Diotenes and Proteas were appointed by Pericles for his 
colleagues. ert gee By 
1 See the life of Themiſtocles at the beginning, 
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Teſſalas, and the third Eleus and indeed it was 
generally thought that they were all born of an Ar- 
cadian woman. Pericles being much cenſured on 
account of theſe ſhips,” which as they were a ſlender 
ſuccour to thoſe who had requeſted them, gave his 

enemies abundant occaſion to reproach} and vilify 
him, ſent a larger fleet to reinforce them, which 
did not arrive till the battle was ver-“. 
Ihe Corinthians reſenting the conduct of 4 
Athenians, made their complaint to the Lacedæ- 
monians. They were joined by the Megarenſi - 
ans, who accuſed the Athenians. of having exclu-. 
ded them from every market and every port in 
their dominions, contrary to the rights of nations, 
and; the oaths which had been taken by the differ- 
ent ſtates of Greece. The people of MÆgina like - 
wiſe, thinking themſelves wronged and oppreſſed, 
though they durſt not openly accuſe: the Athe- 
nians, yet applied in private to the Lacedæmo- 


= —Mians. Ihe fiege.of Potidza, which happened at 


the lame. time, contributed alſo to haſten the war. 
This city, though originally a Corinthian colony, 
vas fubject to the Athenians, and had now revolted. 
However, as ambaſſadors were ſent to Athens, and 
as Archidamus king of the Lacedæmonians endea- 
voured amicably to compoſe theſe differences, and 
to pacify the allies, the war might probably have 
been prevented, could the Athenians Have been 
prevailed upon to come to an accommodation with 
the Megarenſians, and to have repealed the decree 
which they had made againſt them. "Therefore; as 
the oppoſition which was made to this meafure pro- 
ceeded chiefſy from Pericles, who inflamed the 
minds of the people, and perſiſted in his implacable 


emmity to the Megarenfians, he was conſidered as 
the ſole author of the war. 


Kh; 4 But this fleet (which conſiſted of twenty SE arrived $44 they 
were preparing for a ſecond en; nn Wr the 10950 K os W 
gcrable a force prevented. 5 1 
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It is ſaid, that when the ambaſſadors: came upon 
this occaſion! to Athens from Sparta, Pericles al- 
leged a certain law that forbade the taking down 
any table on which a decree of the people was 
written: Well then, ſaid Polyarces one of the am- 
baſſadors *, do not take it down ;_ only turn the. other ſide 
outward : there is no law againſt that. The pleafan-- 
try of this repartee had no effect upon Pericles, nor 
in the leaſt abated his animoſity againſt the people of 
Megara. lt is probable that his hatred to them was . 
owing to ſome private and perſonal cauſe. . But the 
charge which he brought againſt them in public 
was, that they had appropriated: to themſelves. a 
piece of conſecrated: land; and he procured a de- 
cree to be paſſed; that a herald. ſhould be ſent to 
Megara to expoſtulate with them, and from thence 
ſhould go to Sparta to accufe them there of this ſa- 
crilegious action. This decree of Pericles contain - 
ed nothing more than a mild and equitable remon- 
ſtrance. But the herald Anthemoeritus dying by the 
way, and the Megarenfians being ſuſpected as the 
authors of his death, Charinus propoſed a decree, 
that there ſhould be an eternal and irreconcileable 
Hatred between the two ſtates; that if any Me- 
garenſian entered the territory of the Athenians, He 
ſhould be put to death; that the Athenian generals, 
-when they took the cuſtomary oath, ſhould ſwear 
beſides to make an incurſion twice a- year into Me- 
garis; and that Anthemocritus ſhould be buried 
near the Thriafian gate, which is now called Dipy- 
Len f. The Megarenſians, however, abſolutely 
deny the murder of Anthemocritus, and charge the 
whole guilt of the war upon Aſpaſia and Pericles; 
60 * Thucydides names three ambaſſadors, Ramphins, Meleſippus, 
and Ageſander, but makes no mention of Polyarces. 


* 
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+ We do not find any notice taken of this herald in Thucydides; 
and yet it is fo certain, that the Megarenſians were looked upon as the 
authors of the murder, that they were puniſhed for it many ages after; 
for on that account the emperor Adrian denied them that relief which 
he had procured for the other cities and people of Greece, - | © 
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in confirmation of which, they quote thoſe well 


known verſes un the. W of er be 
1 N 


Some e bb "Ont Atzen went. 
To Megara, on mi ſchieſf bent; 
Aud thence ( their valbur to diſplay * 
"The whore Simeitha lole away. 
br Rage fires the Megarenſi an throng 5 8 
Ni int 700 they repay the Wrong ;- _ 
And ent wing good Aſpaſia's doors, 


From her they force two fav rite whores... 


Beheld the ſpring of” ah onr too 
Hence di uſcord, war; and Naugbter flow... 


The real cauſe of this war, is very difficult e te 
diſcover ; but that the above-mentioned decree was 
not repealed, i is univerſally aſcribed to Pericles. 


Some think that his oppoſition to chis . meaſure pro- 
ceeded from real greatneſs of mind, and a perſua- 
ion that he was acting for the beſt, as he thought 
that this propoſition was made by the Lacedzm o- - 
nians only to try the ſtrength and.reſolution of the 


Athenians, and that to. comply with it would have 
been to confeſs their weakneſs, Others are of opi- 
nion that he ſlighted the mediation of the Lacedæ- 
monians from pride and obſtinacy, from a ſpirit of 
contention, and a defire to nen his power 0. 
*** Wl 11 1 | 

But chat cauſe of 8 war - which | is che moſt ex- 
ceptionable of all, and which is aſſigned -by moſt 
Vriters, is this. Phidias the ſtatuary had underta- 
* ken, as. we have ſaid before, to- make the ſtatue of 
Minerva. The friendſhip and influence he had 
with e 1 him to envy; and. DEE: 


4 4 


my „ Thucyoides takes no notice ef theſe, frivolous accounts, - but 
makes it appear that the real cauſe of the war was the jealouſy the 
Spartans bad conceived of the. Athenians,. which prompted them to 


make uſe of every occaſion to diſpute Wl them * e of the ſea, , 
and W of all Greece. | | 500 | 
7 
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— him many enemies, who being deſtrous, by making 
an experiment upon him, to try the diſpoſition of 
the people, and what would be the event if Pericles 
himſelf ſhould be cited before them, perſuaded Me- 
non, one of Phidias's workmen, to-come as a ſup- 
pliant into the Forum, and implore the protection of 
the people, that he might be at liberty to bring an 
information againſt Phidias. His requeſt being 
granted, Phidias was tried before an aſſembly of the 
people, but the theft with which Menon charged 
him could not be proved. For the gold which was 
uſed in making this ſtatue, Phidias, by the advice 
of Pericles, had faſtened to it in ſuch a manner, 
that it was eaſy to take it off and weigh it; and- 
» this the accuſers were bid to do by Perieles. Phi- 
£ dias however ſunk: under the envy which his ſupe- 
rior merit occaſioned, But what gave the greateſt 
offence was, that in the repreſentation. of the battle 
of the Amazons, upon Minerva's ſhield, he had in- 
| troduced his own figure, and appeared there in the 
; likeneſs of a bald old man holding up a ftone with 
both his hands. He had likewiſe engraven there an 
admirable figure of Pericles fighting with an Amas 
Zon ; this Was executed with conſummate art, the 
hand : that held out the. {pear ſeeming to have been 
deſigned to cover the face and conceal the reſem- 
blance, Which, nevertheleſs, ſtrongly appeared on 
each ſide . Phidias at laſt ended his life in a pri- 
ſon f. Some ſay that he died a natural death, o- 


They pretended, that thoſe modern figures of Pericles and Phidias 
deſtroyed the credit of the ancient hiſtory, which did ſo much honour 
to. Athens, and their founder Theſeus. This figure of Phidias repre» 
ſented in the fight of the Amazons, has given occaſion to a remark- 
able paſſage in the treatiſe de mundo, attributed to Ariſtotle, It is 
ſaid, that Phidias who made the ſtatue of Minerva in the citadel, in- 
terwrought his own, figure ſo artificially in the middle of- the buckler 
cf. the goddeſs, and incorporated it with the: whole compoſition in ſuch, 
a manner, that it was impoſſible to remove it without deſtroying che 


* 


Hatue entirely, 1 l Dns | of 
+ Others ſay, that he was. baniſhed, and that in his exile he made 


_ thers. 


t. e amous ſtatue of Jupiter at Olj mpia. 
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Gb that he was poiſoned " his: enemies, who 
intended. to take occaſion. from thence to ſlander 
Pericles, As to the informer Menon, the people 

granted him an immunity from taxes by a decree 
which was propoſed by Glycon ; and the generals 
were charged to provide for his fecurity, 

About the ſame. time Aſpaſia was profecuted for 
impiety, upon the accufation of Hermippus the co- 
mic poet, who. charged her beſides with entertaining 
certain women of reputable families, to ſerve the de- 
baucheries of Pericles. * Diopithes likewiſe propoſed. 
a decree,. that all thoſe who denied the exiſtence of 
the gods, or who taught profane opinions concern- 
ing celeſtial appearances, ſhould be tried before an 

aflembly of the people. This decree, though it moſt 
immediately affected Anaxagoras, yet was Indirectly 
levelled at Pericles. The people ſeeming to liſten 
readily to theſe accuſations, another decree was pro- 
poſed by Dracontides, that Pericles ſhould lay be- 
fore the Prytanes an account of the public money 
with Which he had been intrufted; and that tlie 
judges ſhould take the from the altar, and 

try the cauſe in the city . But the laſt article was 
changed by Agnon, and it was decreed that the 
cauſe ſhould be tried by the fifteen hundred judges, 
whether the accuſation were laid for embezzlement 
and taking of bribes, or in general for corrupt practi- 
cet. Aſpaſia was acquitted; Pericles having, as 
Æſchines ſays, by force of tears and entreaties mo- 
ved the judges to compaſſion. But fearing the e- 
vent of Anaxagoras's trial, he ſent him out of the 
city; and accompanied him part of the way. And 
as me bid was Frome: eee to the pep 


* * In the © life of Themiftocles we meet with another inbagee of this 
Sieben What Plutarch means by trying the cauſe in the city, is not 
eaſy to determine, unleſs by the city we are to underſtand the e full aſſem- 
bly of the people. By the fifteen hundred judges mentioned in the next 

tence, the court of Heliza is probably meant; for this court ſome- 
tiene en extraordigary occaſions conſiſted of chat number. 


ple 
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ple upon Phidias's account, and was afraid of the 
conſequence ſhould he be called into a court of ju- 
dicature, he urged on the war which as yet was 
lingering, and blew up that flame, which till then was 
ſtifled and ſuppreſſed. By this means he hoped to 
remove all reproach and accuſation, and to mitigate 
the envy and ill-will of the people; for ſuch was 
his authority and reputation, that in times of diffi- 
culty and danger they placed their confidence in 
him alone. Theſe are the different cauſes aſſigned 
for his having prevented the. people from yielding 
to the demand of the Lacedzmonians : which was 
the true one, is not known. | 

The Lacedzmonians being perſuaded that if 
they could ruin Pericles, they might eaſily manage 
the Athenians, required them to remove from the 
city all execrable perfons ; for Pericles, as Thucy- 
dides ſays, was by the mother's fide deſcended from 
ſome of hats who had been pronounced execrable 
in the affair of Cylon *. But this had a contrary 
effect to what the Lacedzmonians expected; for in- 
ſtead of diſtruſt and reproach, it procured Pericles 
greater confidence and eſteem from the Athenians, 
who conſidered him as the man whom their ene- 
mies moſt of all feared and hated. And therefore 
before Archidamus invaded Attica at the head of 
the Pelop onneſian army, Pericles declared to the 
Ae ee that if Archidamus, when he was rava- 
ging the reſt of their lands, ſhould abſtain from 
his, either on account of the friendſhip and right 
of hoſpitality that ſubſiſted between them, or to 
furniſh his enemies with matter of ſlander againſt 
him, he would give his lands and houſes to the 
public, The Lacedzmonians and their allies ſoon 
after entered Attica with a great army under the 
condut of King Archidamus. Ty laid waſte the 


„ See vol, . 3.4285 OY * | 
whole 
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whole country, and advanced as far as Acharnæ *, 
where they encamped, expecting that the Atheni- 
ans would not patiently ſuffer them to continue 
there, but that pride and indignation would pro- 
voke them to fight. Pericles, however, thought 
it too dangerous an experiment to riſk no leſs than 
the preſervation of the city itſelf upon an engage- 
ment with ſixty thouſand Lacedæmonian and Bœo- 
tian troops; for that was the number employed in 
the firſt expedition: As to thoſe who being exaſpe- 
rated by the devaſtations which the Lacedzmonians 
had committed, were eager to come to a battle, he 
endeavourcd to cool and pacify them, by faying, that 
trees after they are lopped will foon grow again, but 
when men are cut off, the aſs is not eaſily repaired, He 
avoided calling an aſſembly of the people, leſt he 
ſhould be forced to act contrary to his opinion, 
But as a pilot in a ſtorm, when he has given pro- 
per directions, and diſpoſed every thing belonging 
to the ſhip in the beſt manner, acts as the rules of 
his art require, regardleſs of the tears and entrea- 
ties of the ſick and fearful paſſengers ; thus Pericles 
having ſhut up the gates, appointed the guards, 
and taken every proper meaſure for their ſecurity, 
purſued the dictates of his own prudence, without 
paying any attention to the clamours and complaints 
of others. On one ſide he was attacked by the 
importunity of his friends, on the other by the 
threats and reproaches of his enemies, He was 
continually infulted by ſatirical ſongs and 'various 
bother expreſſions of ridicule and contempt ; his 

Caution was repreſented as cowardice, and a deſertion 
of his country, which he thus left as a prey to the 
enemy. Cleon + too inceflantly reviled amr 

Seb | | ing 


* The borough of Acharnz was one of the largeſt in Attica, for 
that alone ſupplied 3000 men as its quota for the public ſervice, It 
was abant x500 paces from the city. 5 | 

+ The ſame Cleon that was ſo roughly handled by Ari 'ophanes, 


He ſo well knew bow to gain the affections of tte people, that in 
| 7 time 
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king the general reſentment againſt Pericles a means 


of increaſing his own popularity; as appears by. 
theſe verſes of Hermippus : : 


. by, king of ſatyrs *, is the ſpear declin'd 
For empty threats that mingle with the auind? 
As or oans the whet/tone, when the faulchion's fide 
o gain new keenneſs is with ſkill applied, 
So while you ſharpen Cleon's wit, you rave, 
' Your tongue a bero, but your a heart a flave. 


Pericles, , however, continued unmoved, - patiently 
and filently enduring all theſe indignitics and re- 
proaches,., And though he ſent a fleet of an hun- 
dred ſhips to Peloponneſus, be would not fail with 
them, but remained at home to watch over the 
city, and keep the reins of government in his own. 
hands till the Peloponneſians ſhould retire. In or- 
der to appeaſe the diſcontent of the common peo- 
ple on account of the war, he made a diſtribution 
of money and land; for having expelled the inha- 
bitants of gina, he divided the iſland by lot a- 
mong the Athenians. It was alſo ſome ſatisfaction 
to them to hear of the calamities which their ene- 
mies ſuffered. For thoſe who ſailed to Pelopon- 
neſus ravaged a large tract of country, and plun- 
dered and deſtroyed a great number of villages and 
ſmall towns. He likewiſe in perſon invaded the 
Megarenſians, and laid waſte their whole terri- 
' tory f. Though the Felgp onneſians fo much di- 
ſtreſſed the 17 by and, yet as they were 
themſchues, . equally dittrefled by ſea, they would 


time he became general of che Athenians, See a further account * 
him in the life of Nicias. 
This alludes to che debaucheries with anbich he WAS Sura... : 
+ Pericles was not ſo imprudent as to leave the city while the Lace- 
dzmonians remained in Attica. He did not enter upon this expedi- 
tion till the beginning of autumn, when they were withdrawn: The 
truth of this appears from Thueydides, Who. expreſgiy tells ns, that 
the Athenian fleet was returned from Peloponneſus to gina, and 
that the ſoldiers on n board were fent to join mo Satay 1 8 & 
ee 
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ſoon have been tired out, and have put an end to the 
war before it had been drawn out to ſo great a length, 
(as Pericles foretold from the beginning), had not 
{ome divine power interpoſed to defeat the ſchemes 


of human prudence. For a peſtilence broke out 
which conſumed the moſt courageous and vigorous 


of the youth. And it not only affected their bodies, 


but their minds, ſo that they grew outrageous a- 
gainſt Pericles, like men who i in the delirium of a 
tever ſtrike even their phyſician or their father : . 
for the enemies of Pericles perſuaded the citizens, 
that the diſtemper proceeded from the multitude 
of country-people who were crouded together in 
the city, and obliged, during the heat of ſummer, 
to live a lazy and inactive life, confined in little cloſe 
tents and cabins, inſtead of breathing the pure and 
open air to which they had been accuſtomed. Of 
this, they ſaid, he was the cauſe, who had, in con- 
ſequence of that war which he himſelf had occa- 
ſioned, poured in ſuch vaſt numbers of re from 
the country, whom he kept unemployed, and 
penned up like cattle, to infect and deſtroy each 
other, without affording them any intervals of re- 
lief and refreſhment. 

Being deſirous to remedy this calamity, and at 
the ſame time to annoy the enemy, he fitted out a 
fleet of an hundred and fifty ſhips, on board of 
which he embarked a great number of ſtout ſoldiers, 
both horſe and foot. So large an armament very 
much encouraged the citizens, and no lefs terrified 
the enemy. Juſt after the men were all embarked, 
and Pericles himſelf was gone on board his own 
galley, there happened an eclipſe of the ſun; - I his 
ſudden darkneſs was looked upon as an unfavour- 
able omen, and threw them all into a great conſterna- 
tion. Pericles obſerving that the pilot was very 
much terrified and perplexed, put his cloak before 
the man's face, and wrapping him up in it, aſked 
him if there was any terrible thing in that, or if he 

; — 
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thought it portended any calamity ? He anſwered, 
No. And what difference, ſaid he, is there between 
this darkneſs and the other, except that the eclipſe 1s 
cauſed by ſomething larger than a cloak £ But the diſ- 
cuſſion of theſe ſubjects belongs to the ſchools of 
philoſophy. 

Pericles in this expcdition performed nothing 
ſuitable to the greatneſs of his preparations, He 
laid fiege to the ſacred city of Epidaurus *, but 
without ſucceſs; this was owing to a. diſtemper 
which raged in his army, and not only deſtroyed 
his ſoldiers, but all other perſons who upon any 
occaſion came into the camp. This unſuccefsful 
expedition highly incenſed the Athenians againſt 
| ae who endeavoured in vain to comfort and 

acify them; nothing could allay their reſentment 
till they had aſſerted their own power, and by a ge- 
neral ſuffrage deprived him of the command, and 
impoſed a fine upon him; the ſum according to the 
loweſt account was fifteen talents, according to the 
higheſt fifty. The accuſation was: managed by 
Cleon, as Idomeneus tells us; but Theophraſtus 
ſays that Simmidas was the accuſer, and Heraclides 
of Pontus that it was Lacratidas, | 

As to theſe misfortunes which he ſuffered from 
the public, they were likely ſoon. to have an end ; 
for the people had, as it were, left their ſting in 
the wound, and their anger was ſpent as foon as 
gratified. But his domeſtic afflictions were more 
ſevere; he had loſt many of his friends and rela- 
tions by the JE: and a diviſion had long ſub-, | 
| ſiſted in his family. Xanthippus the eldeſt of his 
legitimate ſons, who was himſclf of a prodigal diſ- 
poſition, and who had married a young extravagant 
wife, the daughter of Iſander the ſon of Epilycus, 


* This Epidaurus was in Arg-ia, It was conſecrated to ZEſ-u- 
lapius, who had a magnificent temple there, Plutarch, by the epithet 


ſacred, diſtinguiſhes it from another town of the ſame name in La- 
conĩ a. 
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being extremely zrovoked at his father's exact œco- 


nomy, and the ſcanty allowance which he received 


from him, ſent to one of his friends to borrow a 
ſum of money in the name of Pericles. When the 
man afterwards demanded it, Pericles not only re- 
fuſed to pay it, but likewiſe brought an action a- 
gainſt him. This ſo enraged Xanthippus, that he 
began openly to abuſe and revile his father. Firſt 
he turned into ridicule his converſations at home, 


.and the diſcourſes he held with the ſophiſts ; and 


ſaid, that when Epitimius the Pharſalian had un- 
deſignedly killed a horſe by throwing a dart at the 
public games, his father diſputed for a whole day 
with Protagoras, whether the dart, or the man 


who threw it, or the perſons who directed the 


ſports, ought, according to truth and reaſon, to be 
confidered as the cauſe of this accident. Befide 
this, as Steſimbrotus ſays, he publicly ſpread a 
report of an infamous commerce between his wife 
and Pericles; and he continued this implacable 
hatred againſt his father even to the end of his life. 
He died of the plague. At the ſame time Pericles 
alſo loſt his fiſter, and moſt of his relations and 
friends who had been of the greateſt ſervice to him 


in managing the commonwealth. But he remained 


unſhaken in the midſt of theſe misfortunes, and 
ſtill preſerved his wonted dignity and ſerenity of 
mind. He neither wept, nor performed any 
funeral rites, nor was he ſeen at the grave 
of any of his neareſt relations, till the death of Pa- 
ralus his only ſurviving legitimate ſon, This at 
laſt fubdued him; he endeavoured indeed ſtill to 
maintain his former character, and to ſhow the 
ſame invincible firmneſs of mind by which he had 
been always diſtinguiſhed ; but as he was putting a 
wreath upon the head of the dead body, not being 
able to ſupport ſo affecting a ſight, he (for the firſt 


time in his whole life) burſt into a loud lamenta- 


tion, and ſhed a flood of tears, 93 
Tr The 
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The people having made a trial of other gene- 
rals and orators, and finding that none of them 
had abilities and authority equal to foi important A. 
charge, regretted the abſence. of Pericles, and in- 
vited him to reſume his former power both in civil 
and military affairs. He had then for ſome time 
ſhut himſelf up at home to indulge his ſorrow; 
and his ſpirits were quite depreſſed by the weight 
of his misfortunes. But, at the perſuaſion of Alcibi- 
ades and his other friends, he again appeared in 
public; and the people having acknowledged their 
ingratitude to him, he accepted the government. 
As ſoon as he was appointed general, he procured a 
repeal of that law concerning baſtards, of which he 
himſelf had been the author; for if it had con- 
tinued in force, his name and fan muſt have be- 
come utterly extinct for want of a fucceſſor. The 
biſtory of chat law is this. Many years before; 
when Pericles was in the height of his power, and. 
had, as we have already mentioned, ſome legiti- 
mate children, he perſuaded the people to make a 
law that none ſhould be eſteemed citizens of A 
thens but thoſe whoſe parents were both. Athe- 
nians . When the king of Egypt ſent forty 
thouſand medimni of wheat to. be diſtributed a- 
mong the people of Athens, many conteſts and pro- 
ſecutions aroſe in conſequence of this law; for 
great numbers of thoſe whom the law declared ille- 
gitimate, and who had. hitherto paſſed unnoticed, 
were on this occaſion diſcovered and proſecnted ; 
and feveral beſides were unjuſtly diſgraced by means 
of falſe accuſations. Near five thouſand were ſen-- 
tenced as illegitimate and fold for flaves 4, The 
number of thoſe who upon examination appeared 
to be true Achenians, and 1 —ꝛ to the freed om of 


1 


the 


= Aetbtdthg to Plutarck's account at the 3 of the life of 
Ehemiſtocles; this law was made before the time of Pericles, 
- + -Xylander imagines that the text is faulty in this place, For this: 
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after the death of Pericles. 
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the city, was fourteen thouſand: and forty. Though 
it was hard and: unreaſonable that a law which had 
been put in execution with ſuch ſeverity ſhould be 
repealed at the requeſt of him who had firſt. pro- 


poſed it, yet the Athenians being touched with. 


compaſſion for the domeſtic misfortunes of Pericles; . 
and thinking that he had: been ſufficiently puniſhed 
for his exeeſſive pride and haughtineſs, and that 
humanity required them to” alleviate theſe cruel 
perſecutions of fortune by tenderneſs and kind of- 
fices, allowed him to. regiſter his ſon in his own 
tribe and under his own name. This was he who 
afterwards defeated the Peloponneſians in a ſea - fight 
at Arginuſæ, and was put to death by the people 
together with his colleagues | 
About this time Pericles was. ſeized with the 
plague ; it did not, however, operate with its.uſual. 


violence and conſtancy, but was rather a lingering 
diſtemper, which, with frequent intermiflians. and by 


flow degrees, waſted his body. and enfeebled his 


mind. Theophraſtus in his Ethics, when he is 


confidering whether the characters of men may be 


changed by their fortunes, and whether the ſoul 


may be ſo affected by the diſorders of the body as 
to be deprived of its virtue, relates, that Pericles 
ſhowed to a friend who came to viſit him in his 


ckneſs, an amulet which had been hung about his 


neck by the women, intimating that he muſt be 


illegitimacy did not reduce men to a ſtate of ſervitude-; it only ex- 
cluded them from the freedom of the city, and placed them in the. 
rank of ftrangers; | | 

*The Athenians had appointed ten commanders on that oceaſion. 
After they had obtained the victory, they were tried, and ſentence of 
death was pronounced againſt eight of them, of whom fix that were 
upon the ſpot were executed, and this baſtard ſon of Pericles was one 
of them. The only crime laid to their charge, was, that they had 
not buried the dead, Xenophon has given a large account of this 
tranſaction in his Grecian hiftory The engagement happened under 
the archonſhip of Callias, the 2d year of the 93d Olympiad, 24 years 


ick 


ſick indeed, ſince he ſubmitted: to ſo ridiculous a 
ſuperſtition. as : 
While he lay at the point of death, his ſurviving 

friends and the principal citizens, who were fitting 


round his bed, difcourſed* together concerning his. 
extraordinary virtue and the great authority which. 


he had enjoyed; and mentioned his various ex- 
ploits and the number of his victories; for while 
he was general of the Athenians, he had erected 
nine trophies for nine victories which he had ob- 
tained.. They imagined that he was quite inſen- 
fible, and that he underſtood nothing of their con- 
verſation; but he had liſtened attentively to all that 


had been ſaid; and on a ſudden breaking ſilence, 


he told them, that. he wondered they ſbould extol thoſe 
actions in which fortune had: a conſiderable ſhare, and 


which were ſuch as had” been performed by. many other 


commanders, and that they ſhould omit the beſt and moſt 
honourable gart of his:charafer, which was, that no A. 
thenian through his means had ever put on mourning. 

Such was Pericles; a man who merits our higheſt 
admiration, whether we confider that lenity and 


moderation of temper. which he conſtantly preſer- 


ved amidit all the difficulties of public buſineſs and 
the violence of party-contentions,. or that real dig- 

| nity of ſentiment which appeared in his eſteeming 
this, among his various. excellencies, to be the great- 
eſt, that,. though his power was ſo abſolute, he had 
never employed it to gratify his envy or reſentment, 
nor had ever behaved to an enemy as if he thought 
him irreconcileable.. And, in my opinion, his kind 
and diſpaffionate nature, his unblemiſhed integrity 
and irreproachable conduct during his whole admi- 
_ niſtration,, are of themfelves ſufficient to juſtify the 
appellation of Ohmpius which was beſtowed upon 
him; for though he could not otherwiſe have worn 
that title without arrogance and abſurdity, yet his 


virtue prevented it from being the object of envy, 


and rendered it graceful and becoming. For this 
: 5 | 15 
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is the ground of our veneration for the gods ; and 
we judge them worthy to rule and direct the uni- 
verſe, becauſe they are the authors of good only, 
and not of evil. The poets indeed attempt to per- 
plex and miſlead us by their vain and ridiculous 1ma- 
ginations; but they confute themſelves : for though 
they deſcr ibe the habitation of the gods as a place 
of perfect ſecurity and repoſe, not diſturbed by 
winds nor obſcured by clouds, but perpetually illumi- 
nated by a pure light, and blefied with uninterrupt- 
ed ſerenity, ſuch an abode being beſt ſuited to the 
nature of happy and immortal beings; yet they re- 
preſent the gods themſelves, as agitated by vexa- 
tion, hatred, anger, and various other paſſions. 
unworthy even of a wiſe man. But theſe reflections 
are, perhaps, more proper for ſome other place. 
Ihe ftate of public affairs after the death of Pe- 
ricles ſoon convinced the Athenians of the great- 
neſs of their loſs “. For thoſe who during his: 
life moſt repined at the ſplendour of that power by 
which they were themſelves darkened and eclipſed,. 
as ſoon as he was dead, and a trial had been made: 
of other orators and governors, acknowledged that. 
no man could like. him temper his, pride with hu- 
manity and moderation, or unite ſo much dignity. 
with ſo much mildneſs and patience. And that 
high authority, which before had expoſed him to. 
envy, and had been repreſented as equal to that of 
a king or a tyrant, appeared now to have been the 
ſupport and preſervation of the ſtate ; ſo enormous. 
was that corruption and wickedneſs which after- 
wards overſpread the commonwealth, and which 
during his adminiſtration had been checked and 
fuppreſſed, and prevented from gaining ſuch Ro 
as to become quite deſperate and incurable. 


* This will appear in the lives vf Alcibiades, Niclas, and Lyſander. 
Pericles died in the 3d year of the 3 1985 that is, the laſt 


year of the * Ol; mpiad. 
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FABIUS MAXIM US. 


| Aving related the memorable! actions of Pe- 

ricles, let us now proceed to the life of Fa- 

bius. It is reported, that Hercules falling in love 
with a nymph near the banks of the Tiber, or, as 
ſome ſay, with a woman of that country, had by 
her the firſt Fabius *, from whom is deſcended the 
family of the. Fabii, one of the moſt numerous 
and powerful in Rome 4. According to ſome they 
were firſt called Fodii t, becauſe when they went a- 
hunting, they. uſed to catch their game in traps and 
Pits, for to this day the Romans call a pit fovea, 
and odere ſignifies to dig; and in proceſs of time, by 
the change of two letters, they came to be called 


According to Dionyſius of Halicarnaſſiis, Hercules had but two 
children in Italy; one ramed Pellas, by a daughter of Evander, and 
another called Latinus, by an Hyperborean woman, whom he had 
brought with him into thoſe parts. 1 . 
+ The moſt numerous, for that family alone undertook the war 
againſt the Veientes, and ſent out againt them 300 perſons 2ll of their 
own name, who were all ſain in the ſervice, It was likewiſe the 
moſt powerful, for it had enjoyed the higheſt dignities in the common- 
wealth. There were ſome of the Fabii who had been ſeven times 
. conſuls. * +99 n Nat | | 
4 Feſtus ſays they were called Fovii, from fow2a, But why ſhould 
we not rather believe with Pliny, that they were called Fabii, a fabis, - 
from their {kill in raifing beans? as the Lentuli and Ciceros were fo call- 
ed from peaſe an! lentils, jam Fabiorum, Lentulorum, Ciceronum, ut 
guiſque aliquod optime genus ſereret. lib. 18, cap. 3. This agrees with 
the ſimplicity of hob times, when agriculture was the principal oc- 
cupation of a hero, | x. "a 
| 8 | F. abit, 
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Fabii. This family produced many eminent men. 
Fabius, whole life i am now writing, was the fourth 
in deſcent from that Fabius Rullus, or Rutilianus, 
who firſt brought the honourable ſurname of Ma- 
æimus into his family *. He likewiſe had the name 
of Verrucoſus, from a wart on his upper lip; and 
in his childhood they called hin Ovicula +, from the 
mildneſs and gravity of his diſpoſition, His ſe- 
dateneſs and taciturnity, his indifference to childiſh 
ſports and amuſements, his ſlowneſs. and difficulty 
in learning, and his eaſy ſubmiſſive behaviour to his 
equals, made thoſe to whom he was not thoroughly 
known, eſteem. him. inſenſible and ſtupid ;. a few 
only could. diſcover that greatneſs of mind, that 
ſteadineſs and invincible courage which lay conceal- 
ed under this diſadvantageous. appearance. But as 
ſoon as he entered upon public employments, his 
hidden virtues diſplayed themſelves. Then it ap- 
peared to all, that what had paſſed for timidity, was 
cautious prudence ;. and what ſeemed inactivity, in- 


_ dolence, and inſenſibility, was calm reſolution and 
anflexible conſtancy. | 


Fabius conſidering the difficulty of managing ſo 
great a commonwealth, and the many wars in which 
the Romans were engaged, inured his body to la- 
bour and exerciſe, wiſely judging that natural 
ſtrength was the beſt armour : he alſo applied him- 
ſelf to the ſtudy of oratory, looking upon words 
as the engines by which the minds of the people are 
to be moved, And he attained to ſuch a kind of 
eloquence, that his manner of ſpeaking and of act- 
ing was perfectly the ſame: for in his ſpeeches 


* This Fabius was five times conſul, and obtained ſeveral import- 
ant victories over the Samnites, Tuſeans, and other nations, Nut it 


was not thoſe memorable act ons that procured him the ſurname 


of Maximus; which was given him, becauſe when he was cenſor he 
xeduced the whole populace of Rome into four tribes, who before were 
diſperſed among ali the tribes in general, and thus had very great power 
in the a ſemblies. Theſe tribes were called tribus urbanæ, Liv. ix. 46. 


t Ovicula lignifies a little [peeps REO 
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there were no nice refinements, nor affected and 
oſtentatious ornaments ;z but they were always grave, 
ſententious, and full of ſolid inſtruction; and are 
ſaid to have much reſembled thoſe of T hucydides. 


We have yet extant his funeral oration upon the 


death of his ſon, who died conſul, which he reci- 
ted before the people. 

He was five times conſul, and in his firſt conſul - 
ſhip had the honour of a triumph for the victory 


he gained over the Ligurians, who, being defeated 


with great loſs, were forced to take ſhelter in the. 
Alps, from whence they never after made any in- 
road nor depredations upon their neighbours. Af- 
ter this Hannibal came into Italy “, and having at 
his firſt entrance gained a great battle near the ri- 
ver Trebia, traverſed all 'Tuſcany with his. victo- 
rious army, and laying waſte the country round 
about, filled Rome itſelf with aſtoniſhment and 
terror. At the ſame time many omens were obſer- 
ved, ſome of which were common and familiar to- 
the Romans, as thunder and lightning ; others 
were very ſtrange and unaccountable. For it was 


| ſaid, that ſome targets ſweated blood; that at An- 


tim, when they reaped their corn, many of the 
ears were filled with blood; that red-hot ſtones, 
dropped from the clouds; that the Falerians had 
ſeen the heavens open +}, and ſeveral billets falling 

* Here Plutarch leaves a void of fifteen years; for Hannibal enter- 


ed into Italy under the conſulate of Scipio and Sempronius, the third 
year of the 140th Olympiad, the 53 5th of Rome, and 216 before the 


commencement of the Chriſtian ærca. | 


+ It ſeems to me that Plutarch miſuriderſtood Livy, who mentions - 
two different prodigies. Theſe are his words, Lib. 22. Faleriis cœlum 
Indi viſum velut magno hiatu, guague patuerit, ingens lumen effulſiſſe; ſortes 
ſua ſpome attenuatas, unamgque ccd its ſcriptam, Mavors telum ſuum 
concutit. At Falertum theſky was ſeen to open, and from the void 
ſpace ſtreamed a great body of light. The lots ſhrunk of their own 
accord, and one of them dropped down, whereon was written, Mars 
brandiſheth bis ſword.” Out of theſe two prodigies Plutarch has made 

but one, Theſe lots did not drop out of the ſky. Livy ſpeaks of 
the lots which were carefully preſerved in an olive cheſt at 8 
e ey 
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down, in one of which was plainly written, Now 
lars himſelf brandiſbes his arms. But theſe prodigics 
had no effect upon the impetuous and fiery temper 
of the conſul Flaminius, whoſe natural vehemence 
had been much heightened by his late victory over 


the Gauls, which he obtained contrary to all pro- 


bability, having engaged them in oppoſition to the 
order of the ſenate and the advice of his colleague, 
But though Fabius did not much regard theſe pro- 
digies which ſo affected the minds of the multitude, 
looking on them as too abſurd to be believed, * yet 
Mobius fr 1 | knowing 


They appeared ſhrunk or leſſened, which of itſclf was ominous, and 
one of them dropped down, on which was found the inſcription men - 
tioned, | : 
Cicero, in his ſecond book on divination, has given an account of 
the nature of theſe lots, and the manner of divination hy them, He 
ſays, that in the archives of Præneſte it was writien, that one 
of the moſt conſiderable men in the city, named NMumeri us Suffu- 
cius, was directed by ſeveral dreams, to go and break open a ſtone 
which ſtood in 2 certain place; that he accordingly went, and when 
he had done as he had been commanded, ſeveral bits of cak handſome. 
ly wrought iſſued out of the ſtone, with ſome ancient characters in- 
ſcribed upon them; that they were immediately 'depolited in an olive 
coffer; that when any one came to confult them, che coffer was open- 
ed, and a child having firſt ſhaken them together, drew out one trom 
the reſt, which contained the anſwer to the queriſt's demand. But what 
are we to underſtand from theſe words in Livy, fortes extenuate, which 
was looked upon as an ill omen? Probably there were two ſets of 
theſe lots, one large and the other ſmall, and the prieſts contrived 
that one or the other ſhonld be drawn juſt as they thought it tor their 
Purpoſe, to encourage or intimidate thoſe who came to conſult them. 
For in prodigies, dreams, and viſions, if any thing appeared larger tnan 
its uſual ſize, the omen was eſteemed favourable; if ſmaller, the 

contrary, Cicero adds, that theſe lots were very much diſcredited in 
his time; that no body made uſe of them, nor was the name of the 
Præneſtine lots known but by the common people, who are always te- 
nacious of their ſuperſtitions, However, it appears from a remark. 
able paſſage in Suetonius, that they got into vogue again in the reign 
of Tiberius; for he tells, us, that chat emperor having a deſign to ruin 
al the oracles in the neighbourhood of Rome, was deterred from it by 
the majeſty of thoſe Præneſtine lots; for that having cauſed the 
eoffer cloſe: ſhut, and ſealed, to be brought to him, upon opening it 
there was not one lot to be ſeen in it, but ſo ſoon as it was reſtored to 
the temple, they were all found in it as uſual. Præneſte was not the 
only place where theſe lots were to be found ; they had them at An. 
tium, at Tibur, and other place. Ns, 

Had this been ſaid of Flaminius, it would have been no more than 
: N | Os 
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knowing that their enemies were few in number 
and in great want of money, he adviſed the Ro- 
mans to wait patiently, and not riſk an engagement 
with a general whoſe army was well diſciplined, and 
inured to war by many battles which they had fought 
under his command; and told them, that if they 
would only take + to ſend ſuccours to their al- 
bes, and ſecure the cities which were in their poſ- 
ſeHon, the vigour oft the enemy would ſoon ex- 
pire of itſelf, like a tame for want of fuel, Theſe 
reaſons however did not prevail with Flaminius, 
who proteſted he would not ſuffer the enemy to ad- 
Vance, nor would he be reduced, as Camilius for- 
merly was, to fight for Rome within the walls of 
Rome. Accordingly he ordered the tribunes to 
draw out the army into the field. As ſoon as he 

mounted his horſe, the beaſt, without any apparent 
cauſe, took fright, and caſt his rider headlong on 

the ground *. Notwithſtanding this, he perſiſted 
in his firſt reſolution. of marching to meet Hanni- 
bal, and drew up his army near the lake Trafime- 
na in Tuſcany, During the engagement, there 
happened ſo great an earthquake that it deſtroyed 


He deſerved : for Livy tells us that he feared not the gods, nec deorum 
Jaris metuens erat; and that he neither took the advice of gods or men, 
ner deos nec bonner conſulentem, But I queſtion whether Plutarch had 
the ſame reaſon to ſay it of Fabius, at leaſt I have not met with any 
thing that could give one ſuch an idea of him. He was too prudent to 
oppoſe or contemn the reigning religion, from regard to which the 
ſenate had been induced to order that thoſe prodi ies ſhould be expiated 
by ſacrifices, by public prayers and offerings, If Fabius was not 
moved by theſe prodigies, it was not becauſe he deſpiſed them, but 
becauſe he hoped, by appealing the anger of the gods, to render them 
ineffectual; and accordingly he omitted nothing requiſite n as 
we ſha:l ſee in whe ſequel. 
* This fall from his horſe, hich: was looked upon as ominous, 
was followed by ſomething elfe, which was underſtood to be alivge- 
ther as unfavourable. When the enfign a tempted to pull his ſtandard 
out of the ground in order to march, he had not ſtrength enough to 
draw it up. But where is the wonder, ſays Cicero, to have a horſe 
take fright, or to find a Randardbearer, 'who perhaps was unwilling 
to march, feebly endeavouring to draw up WEL ftandard which he had 
purpoſely truck deep into the ground? 
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ſeveral towns, altered the courſe of rivers, and tore 
off the tops of mountains: yet none of the com- 
batants were ſenſible of this violent agitation. in 
this battle Flaminius fell, having given many proofs 
of his ſtrength and courage, and round about him 
lay all the braveſt of the army; the reſt were put 
to flight, and great flaughter was made of them. 
In the whole, fifteen thouſand were killed, and 
as many taken priſoners *. Hannibal being deſirous 
to beſtow funeral honours upon the body of Fla- 
minius, on account of his bravery, made diligent 
ſearch after it, but could not find it; nor was it 
ever known what became of it. When the former 
defeat happened near Trebia, neither the general 
who wrote nor the meſſenger who told the news, 
related it otherwiſe than as a battle in which the 
loſs was equal on both fides : but now, as ſoon 
as Pomponius the prætor had the intelligence, he 
cauſed the people to aſſemble, and without diſgui- 
ing the matter, told them plainly, We are defeated 
(O Romans! ), our army is dgſtroyed, the conſul Flami- 
nius is Rttled; think therefore what is to be done for your 
ſafety. The ſame commotion which a furious wind 
cauſes in the ocean, did theſe words of the prætor 
raiſe in the minds of that great multitude. In their 
firſt conſternation they were at a. loſs what to de- 
termine, but ſoon united in the reſolution of chu- 
ſing a dictator, the preſent exigence requiring that 
- abſolute power ſhould be lodged in the hands of 
ſome one man who would exerciſe it with ſteadineſs 
and intrepidity. Their choice unanimouſly fell up- 
on Fabius , whoſe gravity of manners and un- 
48 | Fe 22 ; ; 2 | WH TRE INN 
' Livy and Valerius Maximus mention only 6000 priſoners, 
I None but the conſuls had the power of naming a dictator, and as 
Servilius was at the army, and bis colleague Flaminius lain, the peo- 
ple named Fabius Prodifator; and we are told by Livy, that in conſide- 
ation of the merits of this great man, his deſcendents obtained the 
beer of putting dictator iuſtead of prodictater in the lift of his 
titles. . 


daunted 
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daunted courage rendered him equal to the great- 
neſs of the command ; and who was then of an age 
in which valour was tempered by prudence, and-in 
which the body was in full vigour for executing the 
purpoſes of the mind. Fabius having entered upon 
the office of dictator, in the firſt place gave the 
command of the horſe to Lucius Minucius “; and 
next he aſked leave of the ſenate for himſelf, that 
in time of battle he might ſerve on horſeback, 
which by an ancient law amongſt the Romans was 
forbid to their generals; whether it were, that pla- 
cing their greateſt ſtrength in their foot, they would 
have their commanders: in chief poſted amongit. 
them; or whether they deſigned to ſhow that the 
dictator, though he was uncontrolled in all other 
reſpects, yet in this was dependent on the people. 
Fabius, to make the authority of his charge more 
awful, and to render the people more ſubmiſſive 
and obedient to him, cauſed himſelf to be accom- 
panied with four and twenty liftors ; and when the 
conſul came to viſit him, he ſent him word, that 
he ſhould diſmiſs his lictors with their faſces, and, 
laying aſide all enſigns of authority, appear before 
him only as a private perſon. 1 2513 Te 

He began his dictatorſhip in the beſt manner poſ- 
ſible, by public acts of devotion to the gods, and 
aſſured the people, that their late overthrow was not 

owing to want of courage in the ſoldiers, but to the 
_ neglect of religious ceremonies in the general. He 
therefore exhorted them not to fear the enemy, but 
by extraordinary honours to appeaſe the gods. I his 
he did, not to fill their minds with ſuperſtition, but 
only to raiſe their courage, and abate their fear of 
the enemy, by making them believe, that heaven 
was on their ſide, For this purpoſe they conſulted 
thoſe myſterious and valuable writings called the 
Sibylline books; and it is ſaid there were found ſome 


2 Polybius and Livy call him Marcus Mirucius, 20 
2 | 2 en, prophecies 
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prophecies in them which perfectly agreed with the 
circumſtances of that time; but whoever looked 
into them, was obliged to keep ſecret what he diſ- 
covered there. After this he aſſembled the people, 
and made a vow_* before them to offer in ſacrifice 
the whole produce of the next ſeaſon through all 
italy, of the cows, goats, ſwine, ſheep, both in 
the mountains and the plains: and the more to ſo- 
lemnize this great vow, he commanded the fum of 
333,000 ſeſterces, and 333 denarii, and one third 
of a denarius, to be expended upon feſtival games 
in honour of the gods : (which in our Greek mo- 
ney amounts to' 83,583 drachmas, and two oboli). 
What his reaſon might be for fixing upon that pre- 
ciſe number, is not eaſy to determine, unleſs it were 
on account of the perfection of the number three +, 
as being the firſt of odd numbers, the firſt of plu- 
rals, and containing in itſelf the firſt differences, 
and the elements of all number s. 
By cheſe acts of religion, Fabius Inſpired e | 
ple with better hopes. But he placed his whole 
contidence ih" himſelf, believing that the Gods be- 
ſtowed victory and good fortune "cot the va- 
ant and the prudent, Thus prepa „ he march- 
ed againft Hannibal, not with intention to come to 
an engagement, but by length of time to exhauſt 
the ſpirit and vigour of the enemy, and' gradually 
— and weakew them, . n 9 


; . This VOW Was 1 Ver 3 and Ty math it obliged . 
ſelf to conſecra-e to the gods all the cattle which ſhould be produced 
between the firſt of March and the firſt of May. Among ſome natio 
ef Italy, the children who were born during that period were hkewiſe 
included in the vow; not that they ſaerificed them like ocher animals; 
but as ſoon as they were grown up, they drove them out of their coun- 
71 u and oblige. them to ſeek a habitation elſe where. 

I + The Pythagoreans and Platonics held the number three to be pet 
fect for ſeveral reaſons which it would be tedious here to mention. One 
not being a number, tree is therefore the firſt of odd numbers. It is 
the firſt of plurals, for the Greeks did not call zo a plural number, but 
a dual. What Plutarch further adds concerning the Properties of this 
ſeems leſs eaſy to explain, ni 
15 8 
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Als ſuperiority over them in number of men and 
plenty of money. With this deſign he always en- 
camped on the higheſt grounds, where their horſe 
could have no acceſs. He carefully obſerved the 
motions: of Hannibal's army; when they marched, 
ke followed them; when they encamped, he did the 
fame, always keeping upon the hills, and at ſuch a 
diſtance as not to be: compelled to an engagement , 
by which means he gave them no reſt, but kepr 
them 1 in a continual alarm. 
But this dilatory method gave occaſion both at 
Nen and even in. his own camp, to ſuſpect his 
want of courage; and this opinion prevailed alfo in 
Hannibal's. army, who was himfelf the only man 
who was not deceived, and who clearly ſaw the de- 
ſign of the enemy. He deter mined therefore to try 
all means to bring Fabius to an engagement, with- 
out which the ruin of the Carthagmians was inevi- 
rable; for they were now prevented from making 
any advantage of their ſuperiority in arms, an 
with regard to money and number of men, in boch 
which they were already inferior to the Romans, 
they were growing weaker every day. For this 
urpoſe he præctiſed every art and ſtratagem to ob- 
Fae Fabius to change his *meaſures; like a ſkilful 
wreſtler who watches every opportunity to lay hold | 
of his adverſary. Sometimes he advanced, and a- 
larmed him with the apprehenſion of an attack; 
ſometimes retiring to a diſtance, and marching 


9 The chief. advantage which the troops of Hinnibal had over thoſe. - 
of Fabius, was that vigour and hardineſs with which their frequentvic- 
tories bad inſpired them,. Beſides, they were ſupecatzto the Rom. ns 
in horſe :- but then the Romans bad ſeveral adyantiges over Hannibal, 
which: being well improved would neceſſarily procure them the victo- 
ry, They raiſed recruits with great eaſe, and were plentifully ſup3 
plied with all forts of ammunition and proviſion, ſo that being in- 
Want of nothing, they were not obliged to go out of their camp, where. 
Fabius kept them cloſe, watching all opportunities of falling upon the 
Carthaginians, who frequently foraged up to bis very intrenchments, 
ſo that never a day paſſed wherein ſome of them were not cut off; by 
which means he weake led the enemy, and heartened his own ſoldiers, 


2 from. 


from place to place, he led him up and down the 
country. But all this. artifice had no effect upon 
the firmneſs and conſtancy of the dictator, who 
was fully per ſuaded of the goodneſs of his plan. He 
was however made very uneaſy by the impatience 
and unſeaſonable courage of Minucius his. generat 
of the horſe, who. by continually: haranguing the 
ſoldiers, inſpired them with a furious eagerneſs for 
battle, and a vain, confidence of ſucceſs; ſo that 
they derided and infulted. Fabius, calling him the 
Pedagogue, of Hannibal *,. and at the ſame: time extol- 
led Minucius as a brave man and worthy to be a 
Roman general. This raiſed his vanity. and pre- 
ſamprion to ſuch a. pitch, that he inſolently rallied: 
Fabius's encampments upon the mountains, ſaying, 
that he lodged his men there, as on a theatre, to. 
behold. tke flames and dſolation of their country. 
And he would fometimes aſk the friends of Fabius, 
whether it were not his meaning, by leading them. 
from mountain to mountain, to carry them at laſt. 
having no hopes. on earth) up into heaven, and: 
ide them in the clouds from Hannibal's army? 
When his friends related theſe things to the dicta- 
tor, and perſuaded him to avoid the general oblo- 
guy by engaging the enemy; his anſwer was, I. ſhould. 
be more timorous than they repreſent me if I ſhould ' qu-t- 
my purpoſe through the fear of reproach and ridicule. It 
i no ingloriaus thing to fear for the ſafety of our coun- 
try. That man is unworthy of ſuch 4 command as this;. 

_ wha is intimidated by calumny,. and who: makes himſelf the 


aue of thoſe whom he ought to govern, and whoſe folly 
and rafhneſs it is his duty to reſirainn. G 


Some time after this Hannibal committed a great 
miſtake. For being deſirous to remove to a- greats 
er diſtance from Fabius, and to encamp in a place 


* For the office of a pedagogue, as the name implies, was to follow 
the children, to. carry them up and down, and conduct them home a: 
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more convenient for forage, he drew off his army, 
and ordered his guides to conduct him to * Caſi- 
num. They miſunderſtanding him on account of 
his bad pronunciation of the Latin tongue, led him: 
and his army to the borders of Campania, and the 
town Caſilinum, through the middle of which the 
river Vulturnus runs. I he adjacent country is en- 

tirely ſurrounded with hills, except that there is an 
opening towards the ſea; and on that fide the val- 
ley extends quite to the coaſt, Near the ſea the 
ground is very marſhy, and in many places covered 
with large banks of ſand, occaſioned: by the over- 
flowing of the river. I he ſea is there very rough, 
and the coaſt dangerous for ſhips, As ſoon as Han- 
nibal was entered into this valley, Fabius being well 
acquainted: with the way, ledhis army round by an- 
ether road, and. diſpatched: four thouſand men to 
ſtop up the entrance; the reſt of his army he poſt- 
ed upon the neighbouring hills, in the moſt advan-! 
tageous places: but at. the ſame time he'detached a 
party, of his beſt: light-armed troops to fall poll 
annibal's rear; which they did with ſuch ſucceſs. . 
that they cut off eight hundred of them, and put 
the whole army into diſorder. Hannibal, finding K 
his error, and the danger he was fallen! into, imme 
diately crucified the guides; but; his enemies were {ov 
advantageouſly poſted, that there were no hopes of 
breaking through them, and his ſoldiers began td. 
deſpair of ever coming out of thoſe ſtraits. 
Thus reduced, Hannibal had recourſe to this 
ſtratagem: He cauſed two thouſand oxen, which he 
had in his camp, to have torches and dry bas 
vens well faſtened to their horns-; theſe being light- 
ed upom a fignal given at the beginning of the night, 
the beaſts were driven up the hills near that nar- 


It was not only for the lake of forage that Hannibal deſired to gain 
the plains of Caſinum; his main drift was to preyent Fabius from ſucs., 


courting his allics; which weld have been. the _ if he TY have ſe- | 
eee that poſt. 
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row paſs which was guarded by the enemy, While- 
thoſe to whom the execution of the order was com- 
mitted were thus employed, he with the reſt of his: 
army marched leifurely on. I he oxen at firſt kept' 
a-flow- pace, and greatly ſurpriſed the ſhepherds 
and herdſmen on the adjacent hills, as they appear- 
ed like an army marching in order with lighted 
torches. But when the fire had burnt down the 
Horns: of the beaſts to the quick, they no longer kept 
their order, but unruly with their pain, they ran 
diſperſed about, toſſing their heads, ſetting each o- 
ther on fire, and ſcattering the flames around them, 
which caught the buſhes through which they ran. 
1 his was a furpriſing ſpectacle to the Romans, e- 
ſpecially to thoſe who guarded the paſſages, who 
being at ſome diſtance from the main body, and 
ſeeing the fire on a ſudden diſperſing itſelf on eve- 
ry fide, as if the enemy had deſigned to furround 
them, in great terror quitted their poſt, and reti- 
red with precipitation to their camp on the bills. 
They were no ſooner gone, but a body of Hanni-- 


bal's light-armed men, according to his order, im- 


mediately ſeized the paſſages; and ſoon after the 
whole army, with all che baggage, come up, and. 
fafely marched through. Fabius, before the night 
was over, diſcovered! the ſtratagem; for forme of 
the beaſts fell into the h- nds of his men; but, for 
fear of an ambuſh in the dark, he kept bis men all 
night to their arms in the eamp: and as ſoon as it 
was day, he charged the rear of the enemy in the, 
narrow paſs, and put them into great diſor ler: but 
| Hannibal ſpeedily: detached from his van a body of 
| tards, who. were light and nimble men, and 
ſeck ta climb: mountains; theſe- briſkly attacked the 
Roman troops, who were in heavy armour, killed 
many of them, and obliged. Fabius to retire. I oy. 
action brought "great diſgrace upon the dictator 
the Romans ſaid, it was now manifeſt, that he was 
not only inferior to his adveriary (as they. always: 
Kos -> - thought) 
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de ght) in courage, but even in what he moſt pre- 
tended to, conduct and prudence. ö i 

Hannibal, to inflame their hatred againſt Ninn ſtill 
more, marched with his army cloſe to the lands and 
poſſeſſions of Fabius; and then giving orders to his 
ſoldiers to burn and deſtroy. all che country about, 
he forbade them to do the leaſt damage in the ter- 
ritories of the Roman general, and placed guards 
for their ſecurity, I heſe things being reported at 
Rome, had that effect with the people which Han- 
nibal deſired. Their tribunes inveighed loudly a- 
gainſt him, chiefly at the inſtigation of Metilius, 
who not ſo much out of hatred to him, as out of 
friendſhip to Minucius, whoſe kinſman he was, 
thought by depreſſing Fabius to raiſe his friend. 
The . 99. was alſo offended with him for the bar- 
gain he had made with Hannibal about the ex- 
change of priſoners, of which the conditions were, 
that, after the exchange made of man for man, if 
any on either ſide remained, they ſhould be redeem- 
ed at the price of two hundred and fifty drachmas 
each; and upon the whole account there remained 
two hundred: and forty Romans unexchanged. I he 
ſenate not only refuſed to allow money for the rane, 
ſoms, but alſo reproached Fabius as acting contra- 
ry to the honour and intereſt of che commonwealth, 
in redeeming thoſe men at ſo dear a rate, whoſe: 
cowardice” had betrayed them into the hands ef the 
enemy. Fabius heard and endured all this with in- 
vincible patience: but having no money with him, 
and on the other ſide being reſolved to keep his 
word with Hannibal, and not to ſuffer his fellow- 

citizens to remain in captivity, he diſpatched his ſon 
to Rome, with orders to ſell his lands, and to bring 
with him the price, ſufficient to diſcharge the ran- 
ſoms. This was punctually performed by his ſon, x 
and accordingly the priſoners were delivered to him; 
many of whom afterwards offered to repay the mo- 
REF but Fabius would not accept it. 
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Abont this time Fabius was called to Rome by 
the prieſts, to aſſiſt at ſome of the ſolemn ſacri- 
fices; whereby he was forced to leave the com- 
mand of the army with Minucius: but before he 
parted, he not only commanded him as dictator, 
but likewiſe earneſtly intreated him not to come to 
a battle with Hannibal. His commands, his en- 
treaties, and his advice were loſt upon Minucivs ; 
for he was no ſooner gone, but the new general 
immediately ſought all occaſions to fight the enemy. 
Obſerving one day that Hannibal had ſent out a 
great party of his army to forage, he fell upon 
thoſe who were left behind, killed a great number, 
and advanced to their very trenches, ſo that they 
feared he would even ſtorm their camp; and when 
the reſt of Hannibal's men returned, he without 
any loſs made his retreat &. This ſucceſs much in - 
creaſed the preſumption of Minucius, and the ar- 
dour of the ſoldiers. The news was immediately 
earried to Rome; and Fabius as ſoon as he heard 
ie, faid, That be dreaded nothing more than the ſucceſs * 
of Minucius, But the people mad with joy, ran in- 
to the Forum; and Metilius, their tribune, made 
an oration to them, in which he highly extolled 
Minucius, and accuſed Fabius both of cowardice 
and treachery; nay he charged not only him, but 
alſo many others of the moſt eminent men in Rome, 
with having been the occaſion of bringing the «var into 

Haly, and deſigning thereby to oppreſs and enſlave the 
People; for which end they had put the ſupreme authority 
into the hands of a ſingle 2 who by his dilatory pro- 
ceedings gave leiſure to Hannibal to eftabliſh: himſelf in 
Italy, and the Carthaginians time and opportunity to ſup- 
ply. him with freſh ſuccours in order to a total conquęſt. 
At this Fabius ſtept forth, but diſdained to make 
any reply to his accuſations; he only bid them ſiniſb tbe 
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5 Oth rs ſay that he loſt five Wanken of his men, and that the e- 
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' ſacrifices and ceremonies as ſoon as poſſible, that fo he 
might ſpeedily return to the army, to puniſh Minucius, 
who had preſumed to fight contrary to his orders, | heſe 
words cauſed a great tumult among the people, 

who imagined that Minucius ſtood in danger of his 
life: for it was in the power of the dictator to im- 

priſon, and to put to death without any trial; and 

they feared that Fabius, though naturally of a mild 

temper, yet when once provoked would not eaſily 
be appealed, However, no one dared to oppoſe the 

dictator except Metilius, whoſe office of tribune 
gave him liberty to ſay what he pleaſed ; for in the 
time of a dictator that magiſtrate” only preſerves 
his authority. He therefore boldly applied himſelf 
to the people, and entreated them not to abandon 

Minucius, nor ſuffer him to be deſtroyed, like the 

ſon of Manlius Torquatus, who was beheaded by 

. his father, becauſe he had gained a victory. Then 
he exhorted them to take away from Fabius that 
abſolute power of a dictator, and intruſt it to one 
who was more able and willing to employ it for 

the general ſafety. This diſcourſe made a ſtrong 
impreſſion on the people. 'I hey would not, how- 

ever, venture wholly to deprive Fabius of his au- 
tdhority, notwithſtanding the diſgrace he had incur- 
red; but they decreed, that Minucius ſhould have 
an equal authority with the dictator in the army; 
which was a thing then without precedent; though 
not long after it was alſo practiſed upon the over- 
throw at Cannæ, when the dictator Marcus Junius 
being with the army, they choſe at Rome Fabius 

Buteo dictator, that he might create new ſenators 
to ſupply the places of thoſe who were killed. But 
there was this difference in the two caſes, that Bu- 
teo had no ſooner filled the vacant places in the ſe- 
nate than he diſmiſſed his lictors with their faſces, 
and all his attendants, and mingling himſelf like a 
common perſon with the reſt of the people, he | 

quietly went about his own affairs. The enemies 
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of Fabius thought they had ſufficiently affronted 
and humbled him, by raiſing Minucius to be his 
equal in authority; but they miſtook the temper 
of the man, who did not look upon their madneſs 
as any reproach to him. For as Diogenes, when 
he was told that ſome perſons derided him, made 
anſwer, But I am not derided ; meaning that they 
only were ridiculous who ſuffered themſelves to be 
made uneaſy by deriſion; thus Fabius, with great 
lenity and unconcernedneſs, fubmitted to this mad 
vote of the people, and proved the truth of the 
opinion of 'thoſe philoſophers who maintain that a 
wile and good man can never be really affronted 
and diſgraced, However, he was extremely con- 
cerned, for the fake of the public, that ſuch a 
power ſhould be lodged in the hands of a man of 
10 haughty and impetuous a temper ; and leſt the 
raſhneſs of Minucius ſhould prompt him to run 
headlong upon ſome dangerous enterpriſe, with all 
-privacy and ſpeed he returned back to the army ; 
where he found Minucius ſo elated with his new 
dignity, that a joint authority not contenting him, 
he required by turns to have the command of the 
army, every other day. This propoſal Fabius re- 
jected, and thought it leſs dangerous that the army 
thould be divided, and each general ſhould com- 
mand his part. The firſt and fourth legion he 
tock for his own divifion, the ſecond and third he 
delivered to Minucius; fo alſo of :the ner oppagn 
forces each had an equal ſhare. 

Minucius thus exalted, could not contain TOY 
ſelf from boaſting, that, out of regard to him, the 
people had humbled the pride of the dictatorial 
power. To this Fabius replied, Conſider, Minucius, 
it is Hannibal, and not Fabius, whom you are to com- 
bat ; but if you muſt needs contend with your colleague, 
let it be by ſhowing that he who has been honoured and 
Jawvoured by the people is not leſs concerned for their wel- 
Fare than he Tho has been * treated and diſgraced 'by 


them. 
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them. Minucius looked upon this as tlie raillery 
of an old man; and immediately removed with his 
part of the army, and encamped by himſelf. Han- 
nibal, who watched every advantage, was not ig- 
norant of what paſſed. It happened, that between 


His army, and that of the Komans, there was a 


certain eminence which ſeemed a very advantageous 
poſt to encamp upon; a large plain was extended 
round it, which appeared to be all level and even ; 
and yet there: were a great many ditches and hol- 
lows. in it, not diſcernible at a diſtance, . Han- 
nibal, had he plea ſed, could eaſily have poſſeſſed 
himſelf of this ground; but he reſerved it for a 
bait to draw the Romans to an engagement. As 
ſoon as he ſaw that Minucius and Fabius were di- 
vided, he in the night-time lodged a convenient 
number of his men in thoſe ditches and hollow 
places, and early in the morning he ſent a ſmall 
detachment, who in the ſight of the enemy were 
to ſeize that poſt, hoping by this means to tempt 
Minucius to diſpute the poſſeſſion of it with him. 
According to his expectation, Minucius firſt 

ſent out à party of light- armed troops, and after 
them ſome horſe; and at laſt, when he ſaw Han- 
nibal in perſon advancing to the aſſiſtance of his 
men, he marched with his whole army drawn up, 
and vigorouſly attacked thoſe who were ſtationed 
upon the rifing ground. Ihe combat for ſome 
time was equal ; but as ſoon as Hannibal perceived 
that the whole army of the Romans was now ſuf⸗ 
ficiently advanced within the toils he had ſet for 
them, ſo that their backs were open to his men 
whom he had poſted in thoſe low places, he in- 
{tantly. gave the fignal; upon which they ruthed 
forth, and furiouſly attacked Minucius in the rear, 
where they made great flaughter. I his occaſioned. 
inexpreſſible confuſion and terror. in the Roman 
army, and damped even the ſpirit of Minucius. 
He looked round upon his afficers one after ano- 
„Vol., II. | 2 "Bi | 1 
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ther, and ſaw that none of them could maintain 
their ground, but all betook themſelves to flight: 
et in this there was no ſafety ; for the victorious + 
umidians ſpread themſelves every way, and cut 
2 pieces all whom they found ſcattered about the 
1 1 rar 

7 Fabius was not ignorant of this danger of his 
countrymen : he foreſccing what would happen 
kept his men to their arms, in a readineſs to wait 
the event; nor would he truſt to the reports of 
others, but he himſelf from an eminence near his 
camp viewed all that paſſed. When therefore he 
ſaw the army of Minucius encompaſſed by the ene- 
my, and heard ſounds not reſembling the ſhouts of 
ſoldiers engaged in battle, but like the cries of men 
overpowered and Put to flight, with a deep groan, 
ſtriking. his hand upon his thigh, he ſaid to thoſe 
about him, O heavens ! bow much ſaoner than I ex- 
pected, and yet how much later than he would fuin have 
done, has Minucius dgſtroyed | himſelf 1 He then com- 
manded the enſigns to. march, and the army to fol- 
low him, calling aloud to them, Now let every: one 
why temembers Minucius make haſte to his aſſiſſunce. He 
ia 8: brave man, and à lover of his cauntry; and if be 
has teen too forward to engage the enemy, we will tell 
hin it bereaſter. Thus at the bead of his men 
Fabius marched up to the enemy; and in the firſt 
place he: cleared the plains: of thoſe Numidians, 
and next he fell upon thoſe who were charging 
the Romans in the rear, and cut to pieces all who 
made any reſiſtance; the reſt ſaved themſelves by 
flight, fearing leſt they ſhould be environed as the Ro- 
mans had been. Hannibal ſeeing ſo ſudden a change 
of affairs, and Fabius with a force beyond his age 
opening his way through the ranks that he might 


join Minucius, ſounded a retreat, and drew off his 


men into their camp. The Romans on their part 
were no leſs contented to retire in fafety. It is re- 
ported, that upon this occaſion Hannibal pleaſantly 
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ſaid to his friends, Did not I tell you that this cloud 


which hovered upon the mountains, would at ſome time 
or other come down with a ſtorm upon us? Fabius, 
after his men had ſtripped the dead bodies-of the 
enemies, retired to his own camp, without ſaying 
any harſh or reproachtul thing concerning his col- 
league; who alſo on his part gathering his army to- 
ether, in this manner delivered himſelf to them: 
el loro. ſoldiers, never to err in the management of great 
an, is above the force of human nature; but to improve 
| by the faults we have committed, 1s har becomes a good 
and a prudent man. Some reaſons I may have to accuſe 
fortune, but I have many more to thank her : for in a 
few hours ſhe has taught me what I never learned beforc, 
that I am not fit to command others, but have nerd of 
another to command me; and that we are not to contend 
far a- victory over thoſe to whom it is our advantage 10 
yield. Therefore for the future the diftator muff. be your 
commander; IJuuill however ſtill be your leader, in ſhow- 
ing yott an example of gratitude, wal. in being always the. 
the firſt to. obey his orders... Having, ſaid this, he com- 
manded the ſtandardbearers to march forward, 
and all his men to follow him into the camp of Fa- 
bius. As ſoon as he entered the camp, he march- 
ed directly towards the dictator's tent, the whole 
army in the mean time wondering what his deſign 
was. When Fabius came out to meet him, Minu- 
eius fixed his ſtandards before him, ſaluting him 
with a loud voice by the name of Father ;. and his 
ſoldiers called thoſe of Fabius their Patrons, an ap- 
pellation given by ſlaves who are made free to thoſe 
to whom they owe their liberty... As ſoon as there 
was ſilence in the army, Minucius thus addreſſed 
the dictator: You have this day, Fabius, obtained a 
double victory; one by your valour over your enemies, and 
another over your colleague by your prudence and humanity y © 
by the one you have preſerved us, by the other you have 
inſtructed us; and Hannbal's. victory over us is not 
more diſgraceful than youy is honourable and ſalutary ta 
| * 2 N 
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16. call you Father, becauſe I know no title more ho- 
nowrable : but I am more obliged to you than to my fa- 
ther ; to him-T am only obliged for my own life, to you for 
my own. and the lives of all theſe here preſent, After 
this, he threw himſelf into the arms of the dicta- 
tor; and in the ſame manner the ſoldiers of each 
army embraced one another with every . 
of tenderneſs, and with tears of joy. 

Not long after Fabius laid down the dictator- 
ſhip, and new conſuls were created. Thoſe who 
immediately ſucceeded, obſerved the ſame method 
in managing the war, and avoided all occaſions of 
fighting Hannibal in a pitched battle; they only 
ſuccoured their allies, and prevented their towns 
from revolting to the enemy. But afterwards, 
when Terentius Varro * (a man of obſcure birth, 
but very popular and bold) had obtained the con- 
ſulſhip, he ſoon made it appear, that, by his raſh- 
neſs and ignorance, he would expoſe the common 
wealth to the utmoſt hazard: for it was his cuſtom 

to declaim in all aſſemblies, that as long as the 
counſels of Fabius prevailed in Rome, there would 

never be an end of the war; and he bqaſted, that 

6 whenever he ſhould get Gght of the enemy, he 
would free |taly-from the arms of ſtrangers. With 

theſe promiſes he fo prevailed with the credulous 
multitude, that he raiſed a greater army than had 

ever yet been ſent out of Rome. There were liſted 
88,000 men. But that which gave confidence to 

| the populace, very much terrified and dejected the 
wiſe and experienced, and none more than Fabius: 
for if ſo Breat a 2 and the flower of the Ro- 
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* He was the ſon of a bukcker, and had ſerved under his fithee-i in 
that trade; but being become wealthy, he was defirous of puſhing his 
fortune, and applied bimſelf to the bar. He knew ſo well how to 
inſinuate bimſelf into the good opinion of the populace by flattering 
them, and ſupporting the meaneſt of the people againſt the beſt men 
in Rome, car! in time he attained to the greateſt honours in the 
common wealth. He was ædile, queſtor, Prætor, and at laft conſul, - 
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man youth, ſhould be cut off, they could not ſee : 
any reſource for the ſafety of Rome. Wherefore 

they addreſſed themſelves to the other conſul, Pau- 

lus Emilius, a man of great experience in war, 

but not agreeable to the common people, and one 

that ſtood in fear of them, becauſe they had for- 

merly ſet a fine upon him. Him they encouraged 

to withſtand the temerity of his colleague, telling 
him, that if he would ſerve his country, he muſt 
no leſs. oppoſe Varro than Hannibal, ſince both 
were defirous to come to a battle, the one becauſe 
he knew not his own ſtrength, the other becauſe 
he knew his own weakneſs. It is more reaſonable, 
{aid Fabius to him, that you ſhould believe me than 
Varro, in matters relating to Hannibal; and I tell you, 
-that if. for this year you abſtain from fighting with him, 
either he will leave Italy, or he will be ruined if he flays. 
This evidently appears, ſince notwith/landing his victories 
none of the countries or towns of Italy join with him, and 
his army is nat the third part of what it was at fit. 
To this Paulus Emilius is ſaid to have replied, 
Did J only conſider myſelf, I ſhould rather chuſe ts be 
expoſed to the weapons of Hannibal, than to be tried a- 
gain by the. ſuffrages of my fellow-citizens ; yet, in this 
hazardous ſituation of our affairs, I will rather in my 
conduft be directed by Fabius, than by all the world be- 
fides, With this reſolution he ſet forward to join 
the army. Varro inſiſted that they ſhould com- 
mand alternately * ; and when his turn came, he 
poſted his army cloſe to Hannibal t, at a village 


' * Varro's demand was not an unreaſonable one, as Plutarch ſeems 
to repreſent it; for Polybius informs us that it was a fixed rule with 
the Romans, that the conſuls ſhould have the command of the army by | 
turns, . : : | | 3 '® 
I Plutarch has forgot an engagement which happened before that. | 
which he now ſpeaks. of, where the Romans uncer the command of- | 
aulus Zmilius defeated the Carthaginians, who loſt in the ation 
above ſeventeen hundred of their men; whereas on the Raman fide 


there fell hardly an hundred. _ 1 4624 
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called'-Canne, by the river Aufidus; It was no 

ſooner day, but he ſet up the red flag over his tent, 

which was the ſignal of battle: This boldneſs: of: 

the conſul, and. the numeronſneſs-of his army, ter- 

rified che Carthaginians, who had not half the 

number; but Hannibal commanded them to: their 

arms, white lie with a few - attendants. went on 

horſeback to a riſing ground not far diſtant, to 

take a view of the enemy who were now drawn up 
| in order of battle. One of his followers called 

Giſce, a nobleman of Carthage, told him that the 

number of the enemy was very aſtoniſtiing. Han- 

nibal replied, with a ferious countenance”: There 

ſomethmg yet more aſtoniſhing, which you take no notice 

. Gifco-/ aſking what lie meant? Hannibal an- 

ered ; It i that in all that army there is not one man 

whe/e name is Giſco. I his unexpected jeſt made alt 

1775 che company laugh; and as they returned: to the 

camp, they told it to thoſe whom they met, which. 

cauſe ed a general laughter among them all. The 

ſight of this. greatly encouraged the Carthaginian 

F 7 5 who ſuppoſeck that their general would not 

on ſuch an oceaſion indulge himſelf iir jeſting and 
laughter, unleſs-' he had. 2 e N of 

the enemy. 

In this bartletHantibal employed ee I 
| the firſt place, he drew up his men with their backs. 
to che wind, which was very violent and! ſcorch-- 

ing, and: carried with it from the plaim vaſt clouds 

of ſand and duſt, which flying Oveꝝ the heads of 

the Carthaginians very much incominoded the Ro- 

mans, and obliged them to turn away their faces. 

In the next place, all his beſt men he put into the 

wings; and in the main body, which was-confider- 

| ably more advanced. than the wings, he placed the 

worſt and the weakeſt of his army. Then he com- 

manded thoſe in the wings, that when the enemy 

had made a thorough charge upon that middle ad- 
 vanced body, which he knew would recoil, TI 
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being able to ſtand their ſhock, and when the Ro- 
mans, in their purfuit, ſhould be far enough enga- 
ged within the two wings, they fhould both on the 
right and the left charge them in the flank, and en- 
deavour to encompaſs them. This deſign Had all 
the ſucceſs imaginable; for the Romans prefling: 
upon Hannibal's front, which gave ground, redu- 
ced the form of his army into. a half: moon; and 


chey followed on ſo far, that they gave room for 


the enemies wings to join behind them, and ſo to 
incloſe and charge them both in flank and rear; 
which they did with an incredible ſlaughter of the 
Romans; to whoſe calamity, it is alſo faid; that a 
cafual miſtake did very much contribute: for the 
horſe of Æmilius receiving a hurt, and throwing 
his maſter, thoſe about kim immediately alighte& 
to aid the conful : the Roman troops ſeeing their 
commanders thus quitting their horſes, took it for 


à ſign that they ſhould: all diſmount and charge the 
enemy on foot. At the fight of this, Hannibal was 


heard to ſay, Th:s pleaſes me better- than if they had 
been delivered to me bound hand and foot. For the par- 
ticulars of this engagement, we refer our reader to. 


thoſe authors who have written at large upon this 


ſubject. | 
The conſul Varro with a ſmall number fled to 
Venuſia; and Paulus Emilius, amidſt this confu- 
ſion and terror; his body being covered with darts. 
which were ſticking in his wounds, and his mind 
oppreſſed with anguith, fat down upon a ſtone, 
waiting for ſome of the enemy to put an end to his 
life. His face was ſo disfigured and ſtained with: 
blood, that his very friends and domeſtics paſſing 
by, knew him not. At laſt Cornelius Lentulus, a 
young man of a patrician family, perceiving who 
he was, alichted from his horſe, and offering it to 


him, deſired him to. get up and preſerve a life ſo 


neceſſary to the ſafety of the commonwealth, which 
at this time would dearly want ſo good. a 83 
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But cackiog could prevail upon him to accept of 
the offer; and notwithſtanding the tears of Lentu- 
lus, he ob! liged him to remount his horſe ; then 
ſtanding up, he gave him his hand, and command- 
ed him to tell Fabius Maximus, that Paulus K- 
milius had followed his directions to the very laſt, 
and had not in the leaſt deviated from thoſe mea- 
ſures which were agreed upon between them; but 
that he had been overpowered firſt, by Varro, and. 
then by Hannibal, Having diſpazched Lentulus 
with this eg, he threw, himſelf upon the 
ſwords of the enemy. In this battle it is reported, 
that 50,000 Romans were lain *, and 4000 pri- 
ſoners taken in the field, beſides 10,000 that were 
taken after the battle in both the camps. 
The friends of Hannibal earneſtly perſuaded. him 
to follow his victory, to purſue the flying Romans, 
and enter with them into the gates of Rome; aſ- 
ſuring him, that in five days time he might ſup. in 
the capitol > nor is it eaſy to imagine, what hinder- 
ed him from it. I am apt to < cg that his he- 
ſitation and delay was rather owing to the in- 
terpoſition of ſome deity, than to any deſign of 
bis OWN. : It is reported, that on this occaſion Far- 
cas, a Carthaginian, ſaid to him with indignation, 
don know, Hannibal, how to get a victory, but not how 
fe it. However, this victory produced a very fa- 
vourable alteration in his affairs: for he, who. hi- 
therto had not one town or ſea-port in his poſſeſ- 
ſion, who had nothing for the ſubſiſtence of his 
men but what he pillaged from day to day, who 
had no place of N nor any ſure means of ſup- 
porting the war, but led his army from place to 
place like a vaſt band of robbers, now became ma- 
ſter of the beſt provinces and towns in Italy, and 


* e to 1875 there 1 were killed of the Romans only forty 
thouſand foot, and two thouſand ſeven hundred horſe; Polybius favs 
that ſeventy thouſ:nd were killed, The loſs of the nnn did 
not amount to bx thouſand. | Wo | a 
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of Capua itſelf (next to Rome, the moſt flouriſh- 
ing and opulent city), all which came over to e 5 
and ſubmitted to his authority. 

By great misfortunes not only che adelity of. a; 
friend 3 is proved, as Euripides ſays, but likewiſe the 
capacity of a general. For that which before the 
battle was eſteemed cowardice and inactivity in Fa- 
bius, now ſeemed a more than human prudence, a 
divine wiſdom and penetration, which could at ſo 
great a diſtance foreſce ſuch events as appeared al- 


moſt incredible even to thoſe who were witneſſes of 
them. In him therefore the Romans place their 
only hope; his wiſdom is the temple, the altar to 


which they fly for refuge in their calamity; and his 
counſels alone preſerve them from diſperſing, and 
deſerting their city as in the time when the Gauls 

took poſſeſſion of Rome. He, whom they eſteem- 
ed fearful and puſillanimous, when they were, as 
they thought, in a proſperous condition, is now the 
only man, in this general dejection, who ſhows no 
fear, but walks about the ſtreets with a ſteady ſe - 
rene countenance and mild addreſs, checking their 
effeminate lamentations, and preventing them from 
aſſociating in public to bewail their common di- 


ſtreſs. He cauſed the ſenate to meet, he heartened 


the magiſtrates, and was as the ſoul of their body, 
giving them life and motion. He placed guards at 
the gates of the city, to ſtop the frighted rabble 
from flying; he regulated and confined their 
mournings for their ſlain friends, both as to time 


and place; ordering that all ceremonies of this, 
kind ſhould be performed by each family in their 
own houſes, and ſhould continue no longer than 


thirty days, after which the city was to be free 
from all appearance of mourning. The feaſt of 
Ceres Happening to fall within this time, it was 
e belt that the ſolemnity thould be ey} 4 
c 


2 Livy ou y __ that this feſtival was fafcovwbirds or deferred; 
and 
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leſt the ſmall number and the, ſorrowful counte- 
nance of thoſe who ſhould celebrate it, might too 
much expoſe to the people the greatneſs of their 
loſs; and alſo becauſe the worſhip moſt acceptable 


to the gods, is that which comes from cheerful 


hearts: but as to thoſe rites which were thought 
proper for appeaſing their anger, and averting the 
effect of any inauſpicious omens, they were by the 
direction of the augurs carefully performed. Fa- 
bius Pictor, a near kinſman to Maximus, was alſo 
ſent to conſult the oracle of Delphi; and about the 
ſame time, two Veſtal virgins having been convicted 
of a criminal converſation with the other ſex, the 
one killed herſelf, and the other, according to cu- 
ſtom, was buried alive. LET „ 
The moderation and generoſity of the Roman 
eople on this occaſion appeared truly admirable. 
hen the conſult Varro returned. home after his 
defeat, fall of ſhame and confuſion for the ruin 
which his miſconduct had brought upon his coun-- 
try, the whole ſenate and people went out to meet 
bm at the gates of che eity, and received him with 
all the honbur and reſpect due to his dignity. And 
fence being commanded, the magiſtrates and chief 
of the ſenate, and principally Fabius, commended 
him before the people, fat not deſpairing of the 
ſafety of the commonwealth after * 2 loſs, 


but returning to take the government into his 


bands, to execute the laws, and comfort his fellow- 
citizens, as if he did not yet judge their affairs to be 
deſperate *. „ 55 
. When 
111 | 


and this was done not for a political, but a religious reaſon, becauſe it 
ves. unlawful. for perſons in mourning to celebrate it; and at that time 
there wa not one mat ron in the city who was not in mourning, It ap- 
pears alſo from Valerius Maximus and Feſtus, that it was celebrated as 


- fcon as the time of mourning was expired. 


Valerius Maximus adds to what Plutarch ſays here, chat the ſe- 
nate and people offered Varro the diftatorſhip, but that he refuſed it, 
ing by his modeſty the diſgrace of his late miſc. rriage * defeat. 
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When word was brought to Rome that Hannibal 
after the battle had marched with his army into the 
remoter parts of Italy, the Romans began to reco- 
ver their ancient vigour and reſolution, and ſent 
out an army under the command of Fabius Maxi- 
mus, and Claudius Marcellus, both great generals, 
equal in fame, but very unlike in their diſpoſitions. 
For Marcellus, as. we have mentioned in his life, 
was an active, bold, vigorous, and enterpriſing man, 
and (as Homer deſcribes his warriors) fierce, and 
delighting in fizhts. So that having to do with Han- 
nibal, a man of his own temper, they never failed 
upon all occaſions to come to an engagement. But 
Fabius adhered to his former principles, ſtill per- 
ſuaded, that by following cloſe and not fighting 
him, Hannibal and his army would at laſt be tired 
out and conſumed, like an able wreſtler, who with 
too much exerciſe and toil grows languid and 
weak, Wherefore Poſidonius tells us that the 
Romans called Marcellus their ſword, and Fabi- 
us their - buc#ler ; and that the vigour of the one 
mixed with the ſteadineſs of the other, made a hap- 
py compound very ſalutary to Rome. So that Hanni- 
bal found by experience, that encountering the one, 
he met with a rapid impetuous river, which drove 
him back, and ſtill made ſome breach upon him; 
and by the other, though filently and quietly paſſ- 
ing by him, he was inſenſibly waſhed away and 
conſumed. At laſt he was brought to this extremi- 
ty, that he dreaded Marcellus when he was in mo» 
tion, and Fabius when he ſat ſtill, During the 
whole courſe of this war, he had ſtill to do with 
theſe generals, either as prætors, proconſuls, or 
conſuls; for each of them was five times conſul, 
Prontirius fays, that Varrd ever after ſuffered his beard and bair to 
$79. j Hah ha newer eat his meals reclining on a bed, as was the cu- 
tom th thoſe days; and when the people were deſirous to, confer new 

dignities upon him, he conſtantly refuſed them, declaring the repu- 
blic wanted the ſervice of more ſucceſsful magiſtrates,  - 1 B 7%, 
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But at laſt Marcellus fell into the ſnare which Han- 
nibal had laid for him, and was killed in his fifth 
conſulſhip, But his craft and ſubtilty was unſuc- 
ceſsful upon Fabius, who only once was in ſome 
danger of being ſurpriſed ; for he had ſent coun- 
terfeit letters to him from the principal inhabitants 
of Metapontum, wherein they engaged to deliver 
up their town, if he would come before it with his 
army : accordingly Fabius refolved to march to 
them with part of his army by night, but was pre 
vented, only by conſulting the flight of the birds, 
which he found to be inauſpicious: and not long 
after, he diſcovered that thoſe letters had been 
forged by Hannibal, who lay in ambuſh for him 
near the city. This perhaps we muſt rather attri- 
bute to the favour of che gods, than to the pru- 
dence of Fabius. 

He thought that the beſt method to > keep he al- 
lies firm to his intereſt, and to prevent the towns 
belonging to the Romans from revolting, was, by 
mild and gentle treatment, and by not uſing rigour, 
or ſhowing a ſuſpicion upon every light ſuggeſtion, 
It is reported of him, that being informed that a 
certain Marſian in his army, who was one of the 
moſt conſiderable men among the allies both for his 
courage and nobility, had ſolicited fome of the ſol- 
diers to deſert, Fabius was ſo far from uſing ſeve- 
rity againſt. An that he called for him, and told 
him, he was ſenſible of the wrong which had been 
done him, and that his merit and ſervice had been 
neglected, which he ſaid was a great fault in the 
commanders, who rewarded more by favour than 
by deſert : Therefsre, whenever you. are aggrieved, 
ſaid Fabius, 7 fall take it ill at your hands, if you ds 
not apply to me, When he had ſaid this, he gave 
him a fine horſe, and fome other valuable preſents; 
and from that time no one ſhowed more zeal and 
fidelity than this Marſian. Fabius thought, that if 


2 who have the care of * and dogs, endea- 
VOUur 


- 


vour by gentle ulage to make them tractable and fit 
for ſervice, rather than by cruelty and beating; : 
much more ſhould thoſe who have the command of 
men, bring them to their duty by the mildeſt and 
tendereſt methods; not treating them worſe than 
gardeners do their wild plants, which, by care and 
good uſage, loſe the Wengen, of their nature, and 
| bear excellent fruit. 

At another time, ſome of: his - officers terials 
him, that one of their men very often quitted his 
ſt, and rambled out of the camp; he aſked them, 


what kind of man he was: they all anſwered, that 


the whole army had not a better man; that he was 
a native of Lucania; and they related ſeveral brave 
actions which they had ſeen him perform. Imme- 
diately Fabius made a ftrift inquiry to find hat 
it was that led him ſo often out of the camp: ard 
at laſt he diſcovered, that he went every day to a 
conſiderable diſtance, and with great danger, to 
viſit a young woman, with whom he was in love, 
Fabius gave orders to ſome of his men, to find out 
che woman, and ſecretly to convey her into his own 
tent; he then ſent for the Lucanian, and callin 


him aſide, told him that he very well knew hovr 
often he had lain at nights out of the camp, which 


was a capital tranſgreſſion againſt military diſcipline 


and the Roman — - but he knew alſo how brave 


he was, and the good ſervices he had: done, and 
therefore in conſideration of them he was willing 


to forgive him his fault; but to keep him in order, 
he was reſolved to commit him to the care of one 


ho ſhould be accountable for his good behaviour. 


Having ſaid this, he produced the woman, and told 


the ſoldier, who was terrified and amazed at the ad- 
venture, This is the perſon who muſt anſwer for you; 


and by your future behaviour we ſhall ſee whether jour 


night-rambles were upon the account of love, or n any 
cher wor ſe deſign. = 


The city of Tarentum Having been betrnyes, to 
the 
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the enemy, Fabius recovered it in the following 


manner: A young Tarentine in the army, had a 


fifter in Tarentum, who had an extraordinary af- 
eftion for him. He being informed that a certain 


Brutian, whom Hannibal had made governor of 


t garriſon, was deeply in love. wich his ſiſter, 


_, conceived hopes that he might poſſibly turn it to 
+ he advantage of the Romans. And, having firſt 
 Eommunicatedhis deſign to Fabius, he went to Ta- 
Ry reptum, pretending to be a deſerter from the Roman, 
army. At his firſt coming, the Brutian abſtained. 


from viſiting his ſiſter ; for neither of them knew 


chat the brother had notice of their amour. After 


ſome time the young I arentine told his ſiſter, that 


be heard that one of the principal officers of the 


garriſon had made his addreſſes to her; therefore 


Js he deſired her to tell him who it Was; for, (ſaid he) 


if he be a man caurage and reputation, it matters not 
what countryman he ts ; 3 war removes all ſuch diſtinct ions. 
There is no. diſgrace. in complying with. necęſſuy; on the 
contrary, og ud efteem, eur ſelves very fortunate, if at 
a time — fe arce prevails over juſtice, what we are 
compelled. fo 175 is agreeable to our otun inclinations. Up- 
on this the woman ſent for the Brutian, and made 
him acquainted with her brother; ; who by employing 


his intereſt with his ſiſter in behalf of her lover 
and rendering her more favourable to him than ſhe. 


had been before, entirely gained the friendſhip of 
the. Brvtian; ſo that h found it no difficult matter 
to prevail upon. this lover, who. was. of a mercenary 
diſpoſition, to comply with his propoſal of. deliver- 


ing up the town, by promiſing him great rewards 


from Fabius. I his is the common, tradition; 
though ſome relate the ſtory. otherwiſe, and ſay 
that this woman, by whom the Brutian was per- 


ſuaded to betray the town, was not a native of Fa- 


rentum, but a Brutian; that ſhe had been kept by 
Fabius as his concubine * ; and that being a country- 
woman and an 1 acquaintance of the Brutian gover- 
nor, 


FAB1US MAXIMUS. #7 
not, Fabius privately ſert her to him to corrupt 


Whilſt theſe things were tranſacting, Fabius, in 
order to draw off Hannibal to a diſtance from the 
; place, ſent orders to the garriſon in Rhegiam, that 
they ſhould ravage the country of the Brutians, lay 
ſiege to Caulonia, and attack the place with all 
Poffible vigour, Thefe were a body of eight thou- 
fand men, made up partly of deſerters, and partly 
of that infamous band of robbers which Marcel- 
has brought out of Sicily *; fo that the loſs of 
them would not be great, nor much lamented by 
the Romans, Fabius therefore threw out theſe 
men as a bait for Hannibal, to divert him from Ta- 
rentum. The deſign ſucceeded accordingly ; for 
Hannibal marched with his forces to Caulonia ; 
and in the mean time Fabrus laid fiege to Taren- 
tum, The fixth day of the fiege, the young Ta- 
Fentine eame by night to Fabius, and having well 
_ obſerved the place where the Brutian commander, 
according to agreement, was to let in the Romans, 
ave an account of the whole matter to him. But 
abius thought it not ſafe to rely wholly upon {the 
treachery of the commander, but with part of his 
3 forces went to the place himſelf in great ſilence; 
* | © while the reſt of his army aſſaulted the town both 
by land and ſea with a horrible clamonr. Moſt of 
the Tarentines running to defend the town on that 
ſide where the attack was made, Fabius, upon 2 
fignal given by the Brutian commander, ſcaled the 
walls at the place deſigned, and entered the town 
_ without oppoſition. | 5 
Here we muſt confeſs, that Fabius cannot be ac- 
quitted of the charge of vanity ; for that it might 
not appear to the world, that he had taken Taren- 
tum by treachery, he commanded Bis men to put 
all the Brutians to the ſword. But by this action, 
Plutarch is here miſtaken ; theſe men were brought. from Sicily, 
not by Marcellus, but by his colleague Levinu:, TIO 
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he not wats failed af removing this ſuſpicion, but 
incurred beſides the reproach of perfidy and inhu- 
manity. Many of the Tarentines were alſo killed, 
and thirty thouſand. of them were ſold: for ſlaves; 
The army had the plunder of the town,. and there 
were brought into the treaſury three thouſand ta- 
lents. Whilſt they were carrying off the. ſpoils, 
the officer who took the inventory, aſked. what 
ſhould be dane with their gods, meaning the ſta- 
tues and pictures in the temples ; Fabius anſwered, 
Let us leave ther angry. gods to the Tarentines a. How- 
ever, he carried. away a Coloſſtan ſtatue of Hercu- 
les +, which he afterwards placed in the capitol, nean 
an equeſtrian ſtatue of himſelf in braſs. Fabius 
ſhowed: on: this. occaſion, that he was inferior to 
Marcellus, not only in a taſte for the fine arts, but 
much more in mercy and humanity; as we have 


| already obſerved in the life of Marcellus. t. 


When Hannibal had the news. brought him that 
Tarentum was beſieged, he marched with great di- 
ligence to. relieve it; and being come within five 
miles, he was informed. that the town. was taken; 


. made him ſay, that Rome had alſo a Hannibal, 


* The beauty of this ation of Fabius will better appear whaw 
we confider that thoſe gods of Tarentum were repreſented each in his: 
armour, and in the attitude of a combatant, ſuo guiſque habitu in modo 
pugnantiun for mati. Liv. Apollo, for inſtance, was lanching his darts, 
and Jupiter hurling his thunder; on which circumſtance is founded. 
the epithet of angry, as if thoſe gods had in reality fought for the Ro- 
mans againſt their own devotees the Tarentines. At the ſame time 
this ſaying. of. Fabius contained in it very wholeſome advice to the 
Romans, who were warned not to carry te Rome thoſe uſeleſs orna- 
ments of the conquered cities; as ſerving not only to give the people a 
taſte of luxury and expenſe, but to awaken in the minds of the con- 
quered ſubjects, Who ſhould behold them, a ſenſe of their former ca- 
lamities, and inſpire them with envy, hatred, and revenge againſt the. 
venquerors, 'This pe is very well handled i in the ninth. book of 
Polybius. 8 

＋ Strabo in his 6th book makes mention of this particular, and 
adds that this ſtatue was of braſs, and was the work of Lyſippus. 

For Marcellus, when he took Syracuſe, brought from thence all 
the bneſt pictures and e, and whatever elſe was:curigus and ele- 


Ty . 
and 
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and that Tarentum was lo? by the ſame art by which be | 
formerly got it. And being in private with ſome of 
his friends, he plainly told them that he always 
thought it difficult, but now he held it impoſſible, 
with the forces he had, to maſter Italy. 

D pon this ſucceſs, Fabius had a triumph decreed 
him at Rome, much more ſplendid than the for- 
mer; for they looked upon him now as having e- 
vidently gained the ſuperiority over Hannibal, whoſe 
ſchemes he defeated with the fame eaſe that an able 
wreſtler diſengages himſelf from the hold of an an- 
who no longer retains his former vigour. 
For the army of Hannibal was at this time partly 
worn away with continual action, and partly ener- 
vated with opulence and luxury. Marcus Livius. 
(who was governor of Tarentum when it was be- 
trayed to Hannibal, and then retired into the caſtle, 
which he kept till the town was retaken) being 
envious - of the honours which Fabius received, 
boaſted in the ſenate, that he, not Fabius, was the 
cauſe of the recovery of Tarentum, Fabius re- 
plied laughing, You ay very true; for if you had not 
It Tarentum, I had never recovered it x. Among other 
honours which the Romans paid to Fabius, they nor- 
minated his ſon conful for the next year. When he 
was entered upomhis office, and was one day employ- 

ed in ſome buſineſs relating to the war, his father, 
either by reaſon of age and infirmity, or perhaps 
out of deſign to try his ſon, came up to him on 

horſeback. M hereupon the young conſul preſent- 
iy bid one of his litors command his father to a- 

'® It is not "Jikely. fp 2 man 1 whom an action lay for ha- 
ving ſuffered Tarentum'to be taken by Hannibal, ſhould be fo hurrie 7 
on by his ambition as toibe: capable of fuch an haughty exprefſio! 
Livy s account is more probable ; for he ſays that whilſt the ſenate hd - 
it, under conſidera ion what contrie was to be taken with. Livius, fome 
of his friends who had undertaken his. defence unwarily ſaid, the - 
recovery of Tarentum <yas owing to Livius only ; and Fabius, in delivering 


his opinion, added, Ir i: confeſſed he cuas the cauſe that Tarentum was 
recovered to the Neeb, for it could never bave been retaken ty us , it b 


not Fol b. Been loſt by bim. 
S123 H 3. | light, « 
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light, and tell him that if he had any buſineſs with 


the conful, he ſhould: come on foot. The whole 


aſſembly was moved at this, and turned their eyes 
upon Fabius, by their ſilence, and by their looks 


expreſſing their reſentment of the indignity that had 


been offered to a perſon ſo venerable for his. age and 
bis authority; but he inſtantly aligkted from his 
horſe, and with great ſpeed came up and embraced 
the conſul : Ay ſon, ſaid he, I applaud your ſentiments 
and your behaviour, You have ſhown that you have & 
juſt ſenſe US the digrity of your office, and of the great- 


neſs of the people wham au command. This was the 


way by woich we and eur forefathers advanced the 
glory F the commonwealth, ty brejerring that to #7008 
Fathers and children. _ 
And indeed. it is reparted, that the een 
father of our Fabius „ who was, undoubtedly the 
greateſt man of Rome in his time, both in reputa- 
tion and authority, who, had been five times eonſul, 
and had been honoured with ſeveral triumpbs for 
victories obtained by him, condeſcended to ſerve as 
lieutenant under Bis own. ſon +, when conſul in the 
expedition againſt the Samnites: and when. after- 
wards his ſon had a triumph beſtowed upon him for 


huis goed ſervices, the old man followed his triumphal 
chariot on borſeback as one of his attendants; and 


though he had abſolute authority over his ſon, and 


Was the greateſt man in Rome, yet he gloried in 


ſhowing his ſubjection to the laws and the magiſtrate. 
But theſe were not the only ee, e a) 1251 


miration, which he periormed. ; : 


i 2 affliction un moderation like A 8 man 9 75 a 
a Thus . A as it was s the euſtom * 


a 8 Fab: us Rolls. 


+* This ſon was called 9. Fabia Gurgs : he had been 8 
ſeated by the Samnites, and would have been degraded, had, not his 


Father, PINS; to attend him in his ſecond e * * 


tegart. | KEY 
(R the 
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the Romans, upon the death of any tuſtrious per- 
fon, to have a funeral oration recited by ſome of 


the neareſt relations, he himſelf performed that of- 
fice. This oration he committed to writing, and 
afterwards made public. 

After Publius Cornelius . who was 1 
proconful into Spain, had driven the Carthaginians 
out of that province, having defeated them in ma- 
ay battles, and had reduced ſeveral towns and na- 
tions under the obedience of Rome, he was recei - 
ved at his return with a general joy and acclamation. 


Being elected conſul, and knowing what high ex- 


pectations the people had from him, he diſdained 
to carry on the war againſt Hannibal in Italy; this 
he looked upon as an antiquated method, and worthy 
only of an old man. He therefore propoſed no leſs a 
taſk to himſelf than to transfer the war to Carthage, 
and made uſe of all the credit and favour he had 
with the people to prevail upon them to ſecond his 
deſign. Fabius * on the other fide oppoſed with all 
| his _ this undertaking of Scipio; alarming the 
minds of the people, and repreſenting the extreme 


: danger into which the commonwealth would be 


brought by following the counſels of this raſh 


young man. His authority and perſuaſions prevail 


ed with the ſenate to eſpouſe his ſentiments; but 
the common people thought that he envied the fame 
of Scipio, and that he was afraid leſt if this young 
eonqueror ſhould perform any ſignal exploit, thould 


put an end to the war, or even remove it ont of 


Italy, he might be accuſed of timidity and negli“ 
gence for having protracted it ſo many years. 
Jo ſay the truth, when Fabius firft oppoſed this 


regard to the public ſafety, and from an apprehen- 
fion of the danger which the commonwealth. might 


. *. This matter was thoweghly.chnraſed and debate&if the ſenate; 


1 bnd in Livy, what was ſaid'on the one fide and the other by Fas 


bius se. Lib. Xxxvili, | " 0 | 
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project of Scipio, I believe he did it from a-prudetit 
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meur by ſuch an enterpriſe; but 1 believe that ama 
bition- and envy of Scipio's riſing glory made him 

the more violent in his-oppofition; For he applied 

himſelf. to Craſſus, the colleague of Scipio, and 
perſuaded him not to yield that province to Scipio, 
but (if his inclinations-were for that war) himſelf in 
perſon to lead the army to- Carthage *. He alſo 
hindercd-the giving money to Scipio for the war; 
who was forced to raiſe it upon his own credit 
and intereſt, and was ſupplied? by the cities of 
Hetruria, which were wholly devoted to him. On 
the other ſide, Craſſus would not ſtir againſt him, 
nor remove out of- Italy, as being in his Own na“ 
ture an enemy to ſtrife and contention, and alſo as 
having the care of religion, by his office of high. 
prieſt, Wherefore Fabius tried other ways: to break 
the deſign; he endeavoured to diſcourage thoſe who 
voluntarily offered themfelves to the ſervice, and 


declaimed both in the ſenate and to the people, that 


Scipio did not only himſelf fly from Hannibal, but 
was deſirous alſo to drain Italy of all its forces, and 
to lead away the youth of the country after him to 
A foreign war, leaving behind them tlleir parents; ; 
wives, and children, a defenceleſs prey to a victori- 
ous enemy at their doors. With this he ſo terrified 
the people, thrat at laſt they would only allow to 
Scipio for the war, the legions which were in Sicily; 


and chree hundred of thoſe men who had ſo brave 
1y ſerved him in Spain. In theſe tranſactions hi- 
therto Fabius only ſeemed to follow Mm dictates of | 


His own wary- tempers ln. 4 

But; after Scipio was gone over ade when ; 
the Romans received the news of his wonderful ex- 
ploits and victories, of which-the fame was - cons 


firmed by the ſpoils he ſent home; when they heard 


of a Numidian king taken priſoner, of a vaſt 


This Craſſus could not do, for he was at that time high prĩeſt 


and conſequently his. character 45 dach . not ſuffer him to go © ö 
hn IK. y. TAXX l 4 * Dein i 
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flaughter made of the enemy, of two camps burnt 
and deſtroyed, and in them a great quantity ofarms 
and horſes ; when the Carthaginians had ſent or- 
ders to Hannibal ro quit his fruitleſs expedition in 
Italy, and return to defend his own country ; and 
when the whole people of Rome joined in Jonny 
and-extolling the actions of Scipio; even then di 
Fabius contend, that a ſucceſſor ſhould be ſent in his 
place, alleging for it only the vulgar trivial pre- 
tence of the mutability of fortune, as if ſhe would 
be weary of long favouring the ſame perſon. But 
by this behaviour he gave great offence to the peo- 
ple, who looked upon it as the effect of a moroſe 
and envious diſpoſition, or thought at leaſt that 
age had rendered him timorous and deſponding, and 
filled him with exceſſive apprehenſions of the power 
of Hannibal. Nay after Hannibal had embarked 
with his army and left Italy, Fabius ftill oppoſed 
and diſturbed the univerſal joy of Rome, by telling 
the people that the commonwealth was never more 
in danger than now, and that Hannibal was a more 
dreadful enemy under the walls of Carthage, than 
ever he had been in Italy; that it would be fatal to 
Rome whenever Scipio ſhould encounter his victo- 
rious army, ſtill warm with the blood of ſo many 
Roman generals, dictators, and conſuls. The peo- 
ple were ſtartled with theſe declamations, and were 
brought to believe, that the further off Hannibal 
was, the nearer was their danger. But when Sci» 
pio afterwards had defeated Hannibal, and humbled. 
the pride of Carthage, the Romans were tranſport- 
ed with joy beyond their utmoſt hopes; and the em- 
pire which had been long ſhaken by theſe-dangerous 
ſtorms, was reſtored. to its former 3 and Slo- | 
RF4.; x | LY 
"De Fabius ane lived not to ſee the 9 
rous end of this war, and the final overthrow of 
Hannibal, nor to rejoice in the well-eſtabliſhed hap- 
| pincſs and {ſecurity of the n * An 
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bout the time that Hannibal left Italy, he fell ſick 
and died. Epaminondas, as we find in the hiſtory 
of Thebes, died ſo poor that he was buried at the 
public charge; for, it is ſaid, nothing was found in 
his houſe but an iron ſpit . Fabius indeed was not 
buried at the public charge, but every citizen con- 
_ tributed a ſmall piece of money towards the expenſe 
of his funeral, not becauſe he was poor, but to ſhow 
that they reſpected him as the father of the people; 
* made his death no leſs honourable than his 
. Wa 
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ch were the lives of theſe two perſons, fo illu- 
LI ftrious for their civil and military endowments : 
let us firſt compare them in their military capacity. 
Pericles preſided in his commonwealth, when it was 
ma moſt flouriſhing and opulent condition, and in 
the height of its power and ſucceſs; fo that he ſeem- 
ed to ſtand rather ſupported by, than ſupporting, 
the fortune of his country. But the buſineſs of Fa- 
bius, who undertook the government in the worſt 
and moſt difficult times, was not to preſerve and 
maintain the well-eſtabliſhed felicity of a proſperous 
ſtate, but to raiſe and uphold a finking and ruinous 
commonwealth. Beſides the victories of Cimon, of 
Myronides, and Leocrates, with thoſe many famous 
exploits of T olmidas, rather furniſhed Pericles with 
an occaſion of entertaining the people at home with 
feaſts and games, than laid him under a neceſſity of 
defending his country by arms. Whereas Fabius, 
when he took upon him the government, had the 
* Xylander is of opinion chat the word cleliſcus in this place does 
not figniiy a ſpit, but a piece of money; for that money anciently was 
— in à pyremidical form, appears from a paſſage in the life of Ly- 


frightful 


». 
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frightful object before his eyes, of Roman armies 
deſtroyed, of their generals and conſuls ſlain, of 


all the countries round ſtrowed with the dead bo- 


dies, and the rivers ſtained with the blood of his 
fellow- citizens; and yet by his mature and-prudent 
counſels, and the firmneſs of his reſolution, he ſuſ- 
tained: the falling commonwealth, notwithſtanding 

it had been brought ſo near its ruin by the raſlineſs 
of other commanders, Perhaps it may be more ea- 
ſy to govern a city broken and tamed with calami- 
ties and adverſity, and compelled to obey by danger 
and neceſſity, than to rule a people pampered and 
reſty with long proſperity, as the Athenians were 
when Pericles held the reins of government. But 

then, not to be daunted nor diſcompoſed by the vaſt 
weight of | calamities under which the people of 


Rome groaned at that time, proves the invincible 


. and magnanimity of Fabius. 

We may ſet Larentum retaken, againſt be 
won by Pericles; and with the conqueſt of Æubœa 
we may put in balance the towns of Campania re- 
gained: by Fabius; as for Capua, that was after- 
wards ſubdued by the conſuls Fulvius and Appius. 
do not find that Fabius won any ſet battle, but 
that againſt the Ligurians, for which he had his 


firſt triumph; whereas Pericles erected nine trophies 


for as many victories obtained by- land and by ſea. 


But no action of Pericles can be compared to that 
memorable reſcue of Minucius, when Fabius re- 
deemed both him and his army from utter deſtruc- 
tion; an action, which comprehends the height of 


valour, of conduct, and humanity. On the other 
ſide, it does not appear, that Pericles was ever fo 
over-reached as Fabius was by Hannibal's ſtratagem 
of che oxen; when, in the valley of Caſilinum, Han- 
nibal was ſhut up without any poſſibility of forcing 
his way out, and yet was ſuffered” to eſcape in the 
night; and when day was come, WOT the ene- 
my, who. had him before at this merey. | 


It 
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It is the part of a good general, not only to pro- 


vide for, and judge well of the preſent, but alſo to 


have a clear foreſight of things to come. In this 
Pericles-excelled ; for he ſaw and foretold to the A- 


thenians, what ruin their war would bring upon 


them, by their graſping more than they were able 
to manage. But the expedition of Scipio into Afri- 
ca, undertaken contrary to the advice of Fabius, 


was attended with the greateſt ſucceſs; and that not 


through any unexpected turn of fortune, but mere- 
ly by the valour and conduct of the commander. 
So that the misfortunes of the Athenians ſhowed 
the ſagacity of Pericles; and the ſucceſs of the Ro- 
mans proved how erroneous the judgment of Fabius 
had been. And indeed, to loſe an advantage 
through diffidence, is no leſs blameable in a gene- 


ral, than to fall into danger for want of foreſight : 


for both theſe faults, though of a contrary nature, 
ſpring from the ſame root, which is want of judg- 
ment and experienceQ. 

And for-their civil policy ; it is mend to Pe- 
ricles, that he was a lover of war, and that no terms 


of peace offered by the Lacedæmonians, would 
content him. Nor do I think that Fabius would e- 


ver have yielded any thing to the Carthaginians, but 
would rather have hazarded all, than leſſened the 
empire of Rome. I he mildneſs of Fabius towards 
his colleague Minucius ſets in a very diſadvantage- 
ous light the conduct of Pericles in his eager proſe- 
cution of Cimon and Thucydides, who were good 


men and friends to the nobility, but by his practices 


were baniſhed. The authority of Pericles in Athens 


was much. greater than that of Fabius in Rome; 


for which reaſon it was more eaſy for: him to pre- 


vent the miſcarriages commonly ariſing from the 


weakneſs and inſufficiency of officers, ſince he had 


| Fol the ſole nomination and management of them; 


idas only, contrary to his orders, unadviſedly 


N with the Bœotians, and was defeated and 


Alain: 


FABIUS witua PERICLES. 97 
flain : whereas Fabius though too prudent to com- 
mit errors himſelf, yet had not ſufficient power to 
prevent the miſcarriages of others. But it had been 
happy for the Romans if his authority had been 

greater; for then we may preſume, their diſaſters. 
had been fewer, 1 . 

As to their liberality and public ſpirit, Pericles 
ſhowed it in never taking any gifts, and Fabius in 
giving his own money to ranſom his ſoldiers; though 
the ſum did not exceed ix talents . Notwith- 
ſtanding Pericles had innumerable preſents offered 
him from kings, and from the allies of the Atheni- 
ans, yet no man was ever more free from corrup- 
tion. And for the beauty and magnificence of tem- 
ples and public edifices, with which he adorned his 
country, it muſt be confeſſed, that all the orna- 
ments and ſtructures of Rome, to the time of the 
Cæſars, were not to be compared, either in great- 
neſs of deſign, or of expenſe, with thoſe which Pe- 
ricles only erected at Athens. | MBE 


*The copy is probably erroneous in this place. If a computation 
be made from the number of captives and the price of each mentioned 


by Plutarch in the life of Fabius, the ſum wall amount to above ten 
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| Leibiades, as it is ſuppoſed, was anciently de- 
ſcended from Euryſaces the ſon of Ajax, by 


| his father's fide, and by his mother's ſide from 


Alcmeon ; for Dinomache, his mother, was the 


daughter of Megacles. His father Clinias, having 


fitted out a galley at his own expenſe, gained great 
honour in the ſea-fight near Artemiſium, and was 
afterwards ſlain in the battle of Coronea, fighting 
againſt the Bœotians. Pericles and Ariphron, the 
ſons of Xanthippus, being nearly related to Alcibi- 
ades, were his guardians. It is ſaid, and not un- 
truly, that the kindneſs and friendſhip which So- 
crates ſhowed to him, very-much contributed to 


his fame. Hence it. is, that though we have not an 


account from any writer, who was the mother of 
Nicias or Demoſthenes, of Lamachus or Phormio, 


of I hraſybulus or Theramenes, notwithſtanding - 


they were all of them illuſtrious perſons, and his 
contemporaries ; yet we know even the nurſe of Al- 
cibiades, that her country was Lacedæmon, and 


her name, Amyclas; and that Zopyrus was his 


ſchoolmaſter; the one being recorded by Antiſthe- 


nes, and the other by Plato. 


It is not perhaps material to ſay any thing of the 
beauty of Alcibiades, only that it laſted with him 


in all the ages of his life, in his infancy, in his 


youth, 


/ 


i 


poly and in his manhood ; and thereby rendered 
im lovely and agreeable to every one. For though 
it is not univerſally true what Euripides-lays, that 


Mall fair things the autumn 1s mofl fair ; 


yet this happened to Alcibiades, amongſt a few o- 
thers, by reaſon of his happy conſtitution and the 
natural vigour of his body. It is faid, that his lifp- 
ing, when he ſpoke, became him well, and gave a 
grace to his pronunciation. Ariſtophanes takes no- 
tice, that he liſped, in thoſe verſes wherein he ridi- 
cules Theorus, becauſe Alcibiades, ſpeaking of him, 
inſtead of Corax, pronounced Colax *; from whence 
the poet takes occaſion to obſerve, 4 


Flow very luckily he liſp'd the truth. 


Archippus alſo makes mention of it, thus re- 
flecting upon the ſon of Alcibiades. 


Proud his luxurious ſire to imitate, | 
See the vain youth affect the ſaunt ring gait, 
The looſely-flowing robe, the liſping tongue, 
And head dijointed on the ſhoulder. hung: 


His manners were not uniform; nor is it ſtrange 
that they varied according to the many and wonder- 
ful viciſſitudes of his fortune. All his paſſions were 
naturally ſtrong; but the ſtrongeſt of them was 
ambition, and deſire of ſuperiority: this appeared 

by ſeveral things related of him, whilft he was a 
child. Once being hard preſſed in wreſtling, and 

fearing to be thrown, he got the hand of the per- 
ſon who ſtrove with him, to his mouth, and bit it 
with all his force; his adverſary looſed his hold 
preſently, and: ſaid;. Thou biteſt, Alcibiades,. like a wa- 
man, No, replied he, I bite like a lion. Another 
time as he was playing with dice in the ſtreet, be- 


- 


TIP * : 

* Alcibiades meant to call Theorus corax, or raven, on account of 
his avarice and rapacity ; but by pronouncing it olax, he called him 
Fatierer, an appellation which he deſerved equally with the former. 
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ing then but a boy, a loaded cart came that way, 
when it was his turn to throw; at firſt he called to 
the driver to ſtop, becauſe he was to throw in the 
way over which the cart was to paſs; the rude fel- 
low did not hearken to him, but drove on ftill ; and 
when the Teſt of the boys divided and gave way, 
Alcibiades threw himſelf on his face before the cart, 
and {ſtretching himſelf out, bid the carter drive on, 


if he would : this ſo ſtartled the man, that he put 


back his horſes, while all that ſaw it were terrified, 
and crying out, ran to aſſiſt Alcibiades. When he 
began to ſtudy, he obeyed all his other maſters with 
great reſpect, but refuſed to learn to play upon the 
flute, as an ungraceful thing, and not becoming a 


gentleman ; for he would fay, To play on the lute or 
harp does not diſorder the poſture of the body, or the air of 


the face; but a man is hardly to be known by his mo 
intimate friends when he plays on the flute. Beſides, he 
who plays on the harp, may diſcourſe or ſing at the ſame 


time; but the flute des ſo ſtop up the mouth, that the 


doice is intercepted, and all ſpeech taken away. There- 


. fore, ſaid he, let the Theban youths pipe, becauſe' they 


Rnow not how to diſcourſe ; but we Athenians (as our an- 
ceftors have told us) have Minerva for aur patroneſs, and 
Apolla for our protector, one of whom |threw away the 


1 flute, and the other ſtripped off his tin wha played upon 


it. Thus partly by raillery, and partly by argu- 


ment, Alcibiades not only kept himſelf, but others 


from learning to piay upon that inſtrument ; for it 
reſently became the talk of the young gentlemen, 
that Alcibiades, with good reaſon, deſpiſed the art 


of playing on the flute, and ridiculed thoſe who ſtu- 
died it. Whereupon it quickly ceaſed to be rec- 


* 


koned a liberal accompliſhment, and was univerſal- 
/ SR Tb 
It. is related in the invective which Antiphon wrote 
againſt Alcibiades, that once when he was a boy, he 
ran away from home, and fled to the houſe of De- 


mocrates, one of his lovers , and that Ariphon would 


have 
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have cauſed proclamation to be made for him, had 
not Pericles diverted him from it, by ſaying, That 
tf he were dead, the proclaiming of him could only cauſe 
it to be diſcovered one day ſooner 3, and if he were ſafe, it 
would be à reproach to him whil/t he lived. Antiphon 
alſo fays, that in Syburtius's ſchool, or place of ex- 
erciſes, he ſlew one of his own ſervants with the 
blow of a ſtaff. But it is unreaſonable to give cre- 
dit to all that is objected by an enemy, who makes 
profeſſion of his deſign to defame him. 
It was manifeſt, that the many perſons of quali- 
ty, who. were continually waiting upon him, and 
making their court to him, were ſurpriſed and cap- 
tivated by his extraordinary beauty only. But the 
affection which Socrates expreſſed for Alcibiades,. 
was a great evidence of his virtue and good diſpoſi- 
tion, which Socrates perceived to ſhine through the 
beauty of his-perſon.; and fearing leſt his wealth and 
quality, and the great number both of ſtrangers 
and. Athenians, who: flattered- and. careſſed him, 
might at laſt corrupt him, he therefore reſolved to 
interpoſe and preſerve ſo hopeful a plant from pe- 
riſhing in the flower, and- before its fruit came to- 
perfection. For never did fortune ſurround and 
incloſe a man with ſo: many of thoſe things which 
we vulgarly call good, and thereby render him inac- 
ceſſible to the remonſtrances of reaſon and philoſo- 
phy, as ſhe did Alcibiades; who from the beginning 
was ſoftened by the flatteries of thoſe who conver- 
fed with him, and hindered from hearkening to 
fuch as would adviſe or inſtruct him. Yet ſuch 
was the happineſs of his genius, that he diſcerned. 
Socrates from the reſt, and admitted him, vhilſt 
he drove away the wealthy and the noble who 
made court to him; and in a little time they grew 
into a familiarity, When Alcibiades obſerved that 
his diſcourſes. aimed not at any effeminate pleaſures. 
of love, nor ſought any thing wanton or diſhoneſt ; 
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but laid open to him the imperfections of his mind,, 
and repreſſed his vain and fooliſh, arrogance ; ' 


| Then like the craven cock he hung his wings, 


eſteeming theſe endeavours. of Secrates, as means 
which the gods uſed. for the inſtruction and preſer- 
vation of youth. So that he began to think mean- 
ly of himſelf, and to admire Socrates, to be plea-. 
£4 with his kindneſs, and to ſtand in awe of his, 
virtue; and imperceptibly contracted ſuch a dove 
for him as tended to ſecure him from vitiohs and, 
diſhonourable love. So that all men wondered at 
Alcibiades, when they ſaw Socrates and him eat to- 
gether, perform their exerciſes. together, and lodge 
in the ſame tent; whilſt he was reſerved and rough 
to all others who made their addrefles to him, and 
behaved with great in{olence to ſome of them; as 
in particular to Anytus the ſon of Anthemion, one 
Who was. very fond of him, and invited him to. 
an entertainment which he had prepared for ſome 
ſtrangers: Alcibiades refuſed, the invitation; but 
having drank to exceſs at his own houſe with ſome. 


of his companions, he went thither to play ſome 


frolic ; and as he ſtood at the door of the room 
where the gueſts, were entertained, and perceived 
the tables to be covered with veſſels of gold and 
filver, he commanded. his. ſervants to. take away 
the one half of them, and. carry them to his own. 
houſe *; and then diſdaining ſo much as to enter 
into the room himſelf, as ſoon as he had done this, 


* Athenzus tells this tory in a manner more advant geous to Al- 
eibiades. He ſays, that Alcibiades going in maſquerade to Anytus's 
Þouſe with a friend of his called Thraſy/us, who was but in mean 
circumſtances, and obſerving the ſide board well ſtored with: plate of 
gold as well as ſilver; he went up to it, and drank Thraſyllus's health, 
and when he had done, he ordered his ſlaves that attended him to 
take half of what they ſaw in the buffet, and carry it to Thraſyllus's 
houſe. He took this plate from one of his. lovers. who was wealthy, 
to beſtow it on another who was indigent, without touching any of 
it himſelf. | pf 
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the went away, The company was extremely offended 
at the action, and ſaid, he behaved rudely and in- 
folently towards Anytus: but Anytus made an- 
ſwer, that he had. uſed him kindly and with great 
humanity, in that he left him part, when he might 
have taken all, He behaved in the ſame manner 
to all others who courted him, except only one 
ſtranger, who, as it is reported, having but a. 
fmall eſtate, ſold: it all for about a hundred ſtaters;. 
which he. preſented to Alcibiades, and beſought 
him to accept. it: Alcibiades ſmiling, and pleaſed, 
at the thing, invited him to ſupper, and, after a 
very kind entertainment, gave him his, gold again; 
withal requiring him not to fail to be preſent the 
next day, when the public revenue was: offered ta. 
farm, and to outbid- all others. The man would 
have excuſed. himſelf, becauſe the farm was fo 
great, and. would be let for many talents-; but 
Alcibiades, who had at that time a private pique a- 
gainſt the old farmers, threatened to have him beat- 
en if he refuſed. The next morning che ſtranger 
coming to the market - place, offered a talent more 
than the old rent: the farmers were enraged at 
him, and. conſulting together, called upon him to 
name fuch as would be ſureties for him, conclu- 
ding that he could find none. I he poor man being 
ſtartled at the propoſal, was going to retire; but 
Alcibiades ſtanding at a diſtance, cried out to the 
magiſtrates, Set my name down, be is à friend of mine, 
and Twill undertake for him. When the old farmers 
heard this, they were in the utmoſt perplexity; 
for their way was, with the profits of the preſent 
year to pay the rent of the year preceding; ſo that 
not ſeeing any other way to extricate themſelves 
aut of tlie difficulty, they began to entreat the 
ſtranger, and offered him a ſum of money. Alci- 
biades would not ſuffer him to accept of leſs than a 
talent; but when that was paid down, he com- 
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manded him to. relinquiſh: the bargain, having by 
this device relieved his neceſſity. 

Though Socrates had many and powerful rivals, 
yet ſuch was the natural good diſpoſition of Alcibi- 


. ades, that he was moſt fucceſsful with him. His 
diſcourſes affected him to that degree, as not only 


to draw tears from his eyes, but to change his very 
ſoul. Vet ſometimes he would abandon himſelf to 
flatterers, when they propoſed to him varieties of 
pleaſure, and. would deſert Socrates; who then 
would purſue him, as if he had been a fugitive 
flave. Ihe truth is, Alcibiades deſpiſed all others, 
and revezenced and ſtood. in awe of him alone. 


And therefore it was that Cleanthes ſaid, he had 


given his ears to Socrates, but to his rivals other 
parts of his body, with which Socrates would not 
meddle. For Alcibiades was certainly very much 


addicted to pleaſures; ; and that which Thucydides 


lays concerning his exceſſes in his courſe of living, 
gives occaſion to believe ſo. But thoſe who en- 
deavoured 30 corrupt Alcibiades, took advantage 
chiefly of his vanity. and ambition, and incited him. 
to-undertake unſeaſonably great things, perſuading 
him, that as ſoon as he began to concern himſelf 


in public affairs, he would not only obſcure the 
reſt of the generals and ſtateſmen, but exceed the 
authority and the reputation which Pericles himſelf 


had gained in Greece. But in the ſame manner as 
won, which is ſoftened by the fire, is again harden- 


ed and. contracted. by the cold; ſo as often as 


Socrates. obſerved Alcibiades to. be mifled by the 
luxury or pride, he reduced and corrected 5; by 


his diſcourſes, and made him humble and modeſt, 


by ſhowing him in how many things he was deficient, 

and how very far he was from perfection in virtue. 
When he was paſt his childhood, he went once 

to a grammar- ſchool, and aſked the maſter for one 


of Homer's books; and, he making anſwer that he 


had nothing of Homer” s, Alcibiades. gave him a. 
blow 
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blow with his fiſt, and went away. Another 
ſchoolmaſter telling him that he had Homer cor- 
rected by himſelf; How! ſaid Alcibiades, and do 
you employ your time in teaching children to read? You 
who are able to amend Homer, may well undertake to in- 
firudt men, Being once deſirous to ſpeak with Pe- 
ricles, he went to his houſe, and was told there, 
that he was not at leiſure, but buſied in conſider- 
ing how to give up his accounts to the Athenians. 
Alcibiades, as he went away, ſaid, It were better 
for him to conjider how he might avoid giving up any 06s 
counts at all. | 
Whilſt he was very young, he was a ſoldier in 
the expedition againſt Potidæa, where Socrates. 
lodged in the ſame tent with him, and was his 
companion in every engagement. Once there 
happened a ſharp ſkirmiſh, wherein they both be- 
haved with much bravery ; ; but Alcibiades recei- 
ving a wound there, Socrates threw himſelf before 
him, to defend him, and moſt manifeſtly Bred. * 
him and his arms from the enemy, and therefore 
juſtly might have challenged the prize of valour. 
But the generals appearing deſirous to adjudge the 
honour to Alcibiades, becauſe of his quality, So- 
crates, who was willing to increaſe his thirſt after 
glory, was the firſt who gave evidence for him, 
and preſſed them to crown him, and to decree to 
him the complete ſuit - of armour. Afterwards in 
the battle of Delium, when the Athenians were 
routed, and Socrates, with a few others, was re- 
treating on foot, Alcibiades, who was on horſeback, - 
obſerving it, would not paſs on, but ſtaid to ſhelter. © 
him from the danger, and brought him ſafe off, 
though the enemy prefled hard upon them, and 


cut off many of the party. But this happened 
ſome time after *. 


i 


It was eight years after, For the action at Potidza happened i in 
the firſt year of the eighty-ſeventh Olympiad, and that at Delium the 
_ firſt year of the eighty-ninth, | 

He 
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He gave a box on the ear to Hipponicus, the 


father of Callias, a perſon of great credit and au- 


thority, both on account of his birth and riches. 
And this he did unprovoked by any paſſion or quar - 
rel between them, but only becauſe in a frolic he 


had agreed with his companions to do it. All men 


were juſtly , offended at this inſolence, when it was 
known through the city : but early the next morn- 


ing Alcibiades went to his houſe, and knocked at 


the door, and being admitted to him, ſtripped off 


his garment, and preſenting his naked body, de- 


fired him to beat and chaſtiſe him as he pleaſed. 
Upon this Hipponicus forgot. all his reſentment, 
and not only pardoned him,. but ſoon after gave 


him his daughter Hipparete in marriage. Some 


ſay, that it was not Hipponicus, but his ſon Cal- 
lias, who gave Hipparete to Alcibiades, together 


with a portion of ten talents; and that afterwards, 


when ſhe had a child, Alcibiades forced him 


to give ten talents more, upon pretence that 


ſuch was the agreement if ſhe brought him any 
children. Callias, however, being afraid of the 
contrivances of Alcibiades, in a full aſſembly of 
the people, declared, that if he ſhould happen to 
die without 5 Alcibiades ſhould inherit his 
houſe and all his goods. Hipparete was a virtuous 


lady, and fond of her huſband; but at laſt grow- 


ing impatient of the injuries done to her marriage - 
bed, by his continual entertaining of courtezans, 
as well ſtrangers as Athenians, ſhe left him, and 
retired to her brother's houſe. Alcibiades ſeemed 
not at all concerned at it, and lived on ſtill in the 
fame luxury. The law requiring that ſhe ſhould. 


| deliver to the Archon in perſon, and not by proxy, 


the inſtrument whereby ſhe- ſought a divorce ;: 
when, in obedience to the law, ſhe preſented her- 


ſelf before him to perform this, Alcibiades came- 


in, took her away by force, and carried her home 
through the market- place, no one daring to oppoſe: 
| him, 


* * 
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him, nor to take her from him. And ſhe conti- 
nued with him till her death, which happened not 
long after, when Alcibiades made his voyage to E- 
pheſus. Nor was this violence to be thought ſo 
very enormous or inhuman; for the law, in ma- 
king her who deſires to be divorced appear in pu- 

blic, ſeems to deſign to give her huſband an op- 
portunity of meeting with her, and of endeavour- 
ing to retain her. | | at, 
Alcibiades had a very large and beautiful dog 
which coſt him ſeventy minæ; this tail, which was 
his principal ornament, he cauſed to be cut off; 
and his acquaintance chiding him for it, and tell- | 
ing him that all Athens was ſorry for the dog, 
and blamed him for this action; he laughed, and 
ſaid, It has happened then as I deſired; for I would 
have the Athenians entertain themſelves with the diſcourſe 
of this, left they ſhould be talking ſomething worſe of me. 
It is ſaid, that the firſt time he came into the aſ- 
ſembly, was when a largeſs of money was given to 
the people. This was not done by deſign, but as 
he paſſed along he heard a great noiſe in the aſ- 
ſembly, and inquiring the cauſe, and having learn- 
ed that there was a donative made to the people, he 
went in amongſt them, and gave money alſo. Ihe 
wultitude thereupon applauding him, and ſhout- 
ing, he was ſo tranſported at it, that he forgot 
a quail * which he had under his robe, and the 
bird being frighted with the noife, flew away: 
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The men of pleaſure in thoſe times were very fond of breeding 
quails, as appears from ſeveral paſſages in the ancients, particularly 
in a comedy of Eupolis cited by Athenzus. Alcibiades had the fame 
taſte that way with the reſt; which drew upon him that ſevere 
piece of raillery from Socrates, who when: he had made it appear in 
the firſt Alcibides of Plato, that the way to excel, and have the chief 
command among the Athenians, was to ſtudy to ſu: paſs the generals o 
their enemies in ability and courage, and when he had brought Alcibia- 
des to acknowledge the tru h of it, replied with a mortifying irony, 
Ne, no, my dear Alcibiades, your only fliudy is how to ſurpaſs Midias in the 
art of breeding quails. D 4: ve lee 7 10S F035 7 + 
e thereupon 
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thereupon the people .made louder 1 
than before, and many of them roſe up to purſue 
the bird; but one Antiochus, a pilot, caught it, 
and reſtored it to him, for which. he was ever 
after very dear to Alcibiades * 

He had great advantages for introducing himſelf 
into the management of affairs; his noble birth, 
his riches, the perſonal courage he had ſhown in 
divers battles, and the multitude of his friends 
and dependents. But, above all the reſt, he choſe 
to make himſelf conſiderable to the people by his 
8 T hat he was a maſter, in the art of 
Rs the comic poets; bear him witneſs z and 

moſthenes, the. moſt, eloquent of men, in his 
oration againſt Midias, allows that Alcibiades, a- 
mong other perfections, was, an excellent orator, 
And if we give credit to Theophraſtus, who of all 
philoſophers was the moſt curious inquirer, and 
the moſt faithful relater, he ſays, that Alcibiades 
was: peculiarly happy at inventing things proper to 
be ſaid upon every occaſion., Nor did he confider 
the things only which ought to be ſaid, but alſo 


85 What words and what expreſſions were to be uſed; 


and when thoſe did not readily occur, he e 
often pauſe in the middle of his diſcourſe, and con- 


tinue ſilent till he could recollect che words which 


he wanted. 

His expenſes. in the number of 8 and =" 
riots which he kept for the public games, were ve - 
ry extraordinary: for never any one beſides him- 


ſelf, either a private perſon or a king, ſent ſeven 
chariots to the Olympic games. He carried awas 


at once the firſt, the ſecond, and the fourth prize, 
as I hucydides, lays, . or.the third, as Euripides re- 


| Mate it; ane he Ke woos all that ever contend- 


1 * 


* 
— 
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ed in that kind. Euripides celebrates his ſucceſs in 
this manner: _ 


T hee, lovely fon of Clinias, will J Ving, 
T hy triumphs down to future ages bring. 
Thou, pride of Greece] which never {cw till now 
Ho many crowns adorn one conqu'ring brow. 
Mith haw much eaſe the threefold prize he gains, 
And ſmiles to ſee from far his rivals pains; 
| Their chariots lagging on the diftant plains !. 
Hlis temples thrice the willing judges crown, 
And gen ral ſhouts do the juſt ſentence own. 


The emulation which ſeveral cities of Greece ex- 
preſſed in the preſents which they made to him, 
rendered his ſucceſs the more illuſtrious, The E- 
pheſians erected a tent for him, adorned magniſi- 
cently ; the city of Chios furniſhed him with pro- 
vender for his horſes, and with a great number of 
beaſts for ſacrifice; and the Leſbians ſent him wine 
and other provifions for the many great entertain- 
ments which he made *. Yet, in the midſt of all 
this, he eſcaped not without cenſure, occaſioned _ 
either by the malice of his enemies, or by his own 
miſconduct. For it is faid, that one Diomedes, 
an Athenian, a good man, and a friend to Alci- 
biades, paffionately defiring to obtain the victory 
at the Olympic games, and having heard much 


Antiſthenes, one of Socrates's diſciples, writes, that Chios fed 
His horſe, and Cyzicus provided his victims. The pas age is very re- 
markable; for it appears by it, that this was done not only when Al- 

cibiades went to the Olympic games, but likewiſe in all his warlike ex- 

peditions and in all his travels. Whenever, ſays he, “ Alctbiades 

travelled, four cities of the allies miniſter d to him as his handmaids, 

Epheſus furniſhed him with tents as ſumptuous as thoſe of the Per- 

ſians; Ohios found provender for his horſes; Cyzicus ſupplied him 

with victims, and proviſions for his table; and Leſbos with wine, 

and all other neceſfaries for his family.“ None but opulent cities were 

able to anſwer ſuch an expenſe: for at that time, when Alcibiades 
obtained the firſt, ſecond, and third prize in the Olympic games, af- 

ter he had performed a very coſtly ſacrifice to Jupiter, he entertained 

at a magnificent repaſt that innumerable company that had aſſiſted at 
the games. | 
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of. a chariot which belonged to the ſtate at Argos, 
where he had obſerved that Alcibiades had great 
power and many friends, he prevailed with him to 
buy the chariot for him, Alcibiades did indeed buy 
it, but then claimed it for his own, leaving Diome- 
des to rage at him, and to. call upon gods and men 
to bear witneſs of the injuſtice. There was a ſuit 
at law commenced upon this occaſion; and there is 
yet extant an oration concerning a chariot, written 
by Iſocrates in defence of Alcibiades, then a youth. 
But there the plaintiff in the action is named Tr/as, 
and not Diomedes. 

As ſoon as he applied himſelf to the affairs of 
government, which was when he was very young, 
he quickly leflened the credit of all who pretended 
to lead the people, except Phœax, the ſon of Era- 
ſiſtratus, and Nicias, the fon of Niceratus, who a- 
lone durſt contend with him. Nicias was advanced 
in years, and. eſteemed an excellent general; but 
Fhœax as well as Alcibiades was but beginning to 
grow in reputation, He was deſcended of noble 
anceſtors, but was inferior to Alcibiades, as in many 
other things, ſo principally in eloquence. He had 
an caſy perſuaſive manner of ſpeaking in private 
conver ſation, but'could not maintain a debate be- 
fore the people; or, as Eupolis ſaid of him, he 
could talk well, but was not a goed orator, I here is 
extant an oration written againſt Phoeax- and Alci- 
biades, wherein, 'amongſt other things, it is ſaid, 
that Alcibiades daily uſed at his table many gold and 
ſilver veſſels, which belonged to the commonwealth, | 

as if they had been his own. _ - 

There was one Hyperbolus, of the ward of the 
Perithoides, (whom I hucydides. mentions as a very 
bad man), who 1 matter of ſatire to all the 
writers of comedy in that age. But he was unconcern- 
ed at the worſt things they could ſay, and being care- 
| leſs of glory, he was alſo inſenſible of ſhame. Phere 
are ſome who call this boldneſs and courage, where- 


as 
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as it is indeed impudence and madneſs. He was 


liked by nobody; yet the people made a frequent 
uſe of him, when they had a mind to diſgrace or 


 _ calumniate any perſons in authority. At this time, 


the people by his perſuaſions were ready to pro- 
ceed to pronounce the ſentence of ten years baniſh- 
ment, which they called Oftrac;ſm. I his was a way 
they made uſe of to depreſs and drive out of the 
city ſuͤch perſons as exceeded the reſt in credit and 
power, therein conſulting their envy rather than 
their fear. And when at this time there was no 
doubt, but that the oſtraciſm would fall upon one 

of thoſe three, Alcibiades contrived to unite their ſe- 
veral factions; and communcating his project to 

Nicias, he turned the fentence upon Hyperbolus 
himſelf. Others ſay, that it was not with Nicias 
but Phœax that he conſulted; and that, by the help 
of his party, he procured the baniſhment of Hyper- 
bolus himſelf, when he ſuſpected nothing leſs. For 
never any mean or obſcure perſon fell under that 
puniſhment before that time; which gave occaſion 


to Plato the comic poet, to ſpeak thus of Hyperbo- 
Ius: 4 


His crimes indeed deſerv d the fate be bore, 8 
- Condemn'd to wander from his native ſhore ; 
Tei Jure, to ſuch a baſe degen rate flave 
The ſhell not puniſhment, but honour gave. 
That mark for dangerous eminence defign'd, 
Ill ſuits a wretch of ſuch a grow ling mind. 


But we have in another place given a fuller account 
of all that hiſtory has delivered down to us of this 
matter *. 
Alcibiades was not leſs leſs diſturbed at the repu- 
tation which Nicias had gained amongſt the ene- 
mies of Athens, than at the honours which the A- 
| thenians themſelves paid to him. For though the: 
rights of hoſpitality had long ſubſiſted between the 
+10 ' the * of Ariſtides and Nicias. 


2. n family: 


SR 
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family of Alctbiades and the Lacedzmonians, ant 
though he took particular care of ſuch of them as 
were made priſoners. at the fort of Pylos; yet after 
they had obtained a peace and the reſtitution of the 
captives by the procurement of Nicias, they began 
to reſpect him above all others. And: it was com- 
monly ſaid. in Greece, that the war was begun by 
Pericles, and that Nicias made an end of it; and 
therefore this peace, as being his work, was by moſt 
men called the Nician peace. Alcibiades was extreme- 
ly troubled at this, and, out of envy to Nicias, ſet 
himſelf to. break the league. Firſt therefore obſer - 
ving, that the Argives, out of jealouſy and hatred 
of the Lacedæmonians, ſought for an occaſion to 
break with them, he gave them a ſecret aſſurance 
of a league offenſive and defenſive with Athens. 
And tranſacting, as well in perſon as by letters, with 
thoſe who had moſt authority amongſt the people, 
he encouraged them neither to fear the Lacedæ- 
monians, nor ſubmit to them, but to betake them- 
feives to che Athenians, who, if they would wait but 
a little while, would repent of the peace, and ſoon 
put an end to it, And afterwards, when the Lace - 
demonians had made a league with the Bœotians, 
and had not delivered up Panactum to the Athe- 
nians entire, as they ought to have done by the 
treaty, but defaced and ruined, which gave great 
offence to the people of Athens, Alcibiades laid 
hold of that opportunity to exaſperate them more 
highly. He exclaimed fiercely againſt Nicias, and 
accuſed him of many things which ſeemed proba- 
ble enough; as that, when he was general, he would 
not ſeize upon thoſe men who were deſerted by the 
enemy's. army, and left in the iſle of Sphacteria *; 
* After the Lacedzmonians had loſt the fortreſs of Pylos in Meſſe- 
nia, they left in the iſle of Sphacteria, which. lay oyer-againft it at 
the mouth of the haven, a garriſon of 420 men, beſides Helots, under 
the command of Epitadas the ſon of Molobrus. Nicias neglected ma- 
king himſelf maker of that iſle during the time he was — ay | 
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and that when they were afterwards made priſoners 
by others, he procured their releaſe, and ſent them 
back, only that he might ingratiate himſelf with the 
Lacedæmonians; that he would not make uſe of 
his credit with them, to prevent their entering into 
this confederacy with the Bœotians and Corinthi- 
ans; and yet, on the other ſide, when any of the 
Grecians were inclined to enter into an alliance 
with the Athenians, he hindered the league from 
being formed, if the Lacedemonians were not: 
leaſed Wien ie, 12565 3B, FFF 
It happened at the very time when Nicias was by 
theſe arts brought into diſgrace with the people, 
that ambaſſadors arrived from Lacedæmon, Who, 
at their firſt coming, ſaid what feemed very ſatis- 
factory, declaring, that they had full power to ad- 
juſt all their differences upon equal terms. The 
council received their propoſitions, and the people 
was to aſſemble on the morrow to give them audi- 
ence. Alcibiadés was very apprehentive of this * 
and contrived to have a ſecret conference with the 
ambaſſadors; When they were met, he ſaid, [hat 
is it you intend, Spartans ? Can ycu be ignorant, that. 
the council always behave with moderation and reſpect to- 
wards ambaſſadors, but that the people are haughty, and 
affect great things ©: So that if you let them know what. full 
powers your commiſſion gives you, they will preſs you th 
yield to unreaſonable conditions, Quit therefore this in- 
diſcreet method, if you expect to obtain equal terms fim 
the Athenians, and would not have things extorted fam 
you. contrary to your intlination; treat with" the people 


Cleon, who, in conjunction with Domeſthenes, ſucceeded him in the 
command of the army, got poſfeſſion after a long diſpute, wherein ſe- 
veral of the garrifon were ſlain, and the reſt made priſoners, and ſent to 

Athens. Among. thoſe priſoners, were 120 Spartans, whom Nicias 
got afterwards to be releaſed, | 5 
* He was afraid leſt the people ſhould come to an agreement with 
the Lacedzmonians, and reject the Argive alliance, which would 
have broken all his meaſurcs, 1 


. 
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doit haut owning that yon are plenipatentiaries, and I 
will be ready to aſſiſi you, as being very zealous to 
ſerde the Lacedemonians, When he had ſad thus, 
he gave them his oath for the performance 
of what he promiſed; and by this way drew 
them from Nicias, to rely entirely upon himſelf, 
and to admire him as a perſon extraordinary for 
wiſdom and dcxterity in affairs. The next day, 
when the people were aſſembled, and the ambaſſa- 
dors introduced, Alcibiades with great civility de- 
manded of them with what powers they were 
come? They anſwered, that they were not come as 
plenipotentiaries. Inſtantly upon that, Alcibiades, 
with a loud voice, (as though he had received, and 
not done the wrong), began to call them faithlefs and. 
inconftant, and to ſhow, that fach men could not 
poſſibly come with a purpoſe to ſay or do any thing 
that was fincere, Ihe council was highly incenſed, 
the people were in a rage; and Nicias, who knew 
nothing of the deceit and the impoſture, was in the 
5 confuſion imaginable, being equally ſurpri- 
ed and aſhamed at ſuch a change in the men. 80. 
that the Lacedæmonian ambaſſadors were utterly 
rejected, and Alcibiades was declared general, who. 
Preſently drew the Argives, the Eliang, and thoſe 
of Mantinea, into a confederacy with the Athe- 
niahs. : | ee 5 

No man commended the method by which Alci- 
 biades effected all this; yet it was a great ſtroke of 
politics, thus to divide and ſhake almoſt all Pelo- 
ponnefus, and to bring together ſo many men in 
arms againſt the Lacedzmonians in one day before 
Mantinea *; thereby removing the war and the 
danger ſo far from the frontier of the Athe- 
nians, that even ſucceſs would profit the enemy 
but little, ſhould they be conquerors; whereas 


„That battle was fought near three years after the concluſion of 


if 


the treaty with Argos, 
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4 oy were defeated, Sparta itſelf was hardly 
Wo 

After this battle at Mantinea, the officers of the 
army of the Argives attempted to deſtroy the po- 
pular government in Argos, and make themſelves. 
maſters of the city; and this they effected by the 
aſſiſtance of the Lacedæmonians *. But the people 
took arms again; and having gained {ome advan- 
tage, Alcibiades came to their aid, and made their 
victory complete. Then he perſuaded them to 
build long walls, and by that means to join their 
city to the ſea, that ſo at all times they might 
more ſecurely receive ſuccour from the Athenians. 
To this purpoſe he procured them many maſons. 
and ftone-cutters from Athens, and in all things 
_ ſhowed the greateſt zeal for their ſervice, and 
thereby gained no leſs honour and power to. him- 
felf, than to. the commonwealth of Athens. He 
alſo perſuaded the Patrenſians to join their city to 
the ſea, by lengthening their walls; and when they 
were warned, that the Athenians. would. ſwallow 
them up at laſt, Alcibiades anfwered,. Poſſibly it may 
be fo, but it will be by little and little, and beginning at 
the feet; whereas the Lacedzmanians will begin at the 
head, and devour you all at once. He alſo adviſed" the 
Athenians to exerciſe their power at land, and of- 
ten put the young men in mind of the oath which 
they had taken in the temple of * +, and EX 
| ; cited 

* They took 2dvanta "ge of the cen the people of Argos 
were in after the loſs of that battle; for they juſtly concluded that 
they would be ſo much difpirited as not to be in a condition to oppoſe 
them. The Lacedæmonians ſupported them in their undertaking, 


from a perſuaſion that they themſelves ſhould ſoon be maſters of Ar- 
gos, if they could once aboliſh the popular government, and eitabhiſb 

an ariſtocracy, 
+ Cecrops had three daughters, Agranlos, Herſe, and Pandroſos, 
During the war between the Athenians and the inhabitants of Eleu- 
fis, the Athenians conſulted the oracle of Apollo, who anſwered that 
the event would be unproſperous to them, unleſs fome one among 
them devoted himſelf for his country. As ſaon as this anſwer was 
made public, Agraulos fang herſelf headlong from the citadel, * 
er 
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eited them to the effectual performance of it; for 
there they were wont to ſwear, that they would re- 
pute wheat and barley, and vines and olives to be the 
limits of Attica; by which. they were taught to 
claim a title to all lands that were manured and 


* 


fruitful. | . WEE: or 
But to theſe great political talents, to this wiſdom. 
and eloquence, he joined exorbitant luxury in his 
eating and. drinking and amours, vaſt profuſion in 
his expenſes, and an exceffive gaicty and effeminacy 
in his dreſs. He wore a long purple robe, which 
_ dragged after him as he went through the market- 
place. He cauſed the. planks of his galley to be cut. 
away, that ſo. he might lie the ſofter, his bed not 


being placed on the boards, but hanging upon girths. 
And his ſhield, . which. was richly gilded, had not 
the uſual enſigns of the Athenians , but a Cupid 
holding a thunderbolt in his hand was repreſented 
upon it. The principal men of the city cbſcrved. 


her death procurcd the victory for her grandfather Erechtheus. In 
memory of this kervic action, the Athenians.conſecrated to Agraulos : 
a wocd and temple at the entrance into the citadel, and ordained, that, 
for the future, before they ſet out upon any expedition, all the youth 
ſhould: be obliged to take in. that wood, the oath mentioned here by . 
Plutarch, and which was a ſort of devoting themſelves for. the good 
EL TY oo WA 85 Sb tens” 
„The uſual enſigns of the Athenians, were Minerva, the.owl, and 
the olive; for, in the earlieſt ages, private perſons and cities had their 
particular enſigns, or, as they are now called, arms, which were proper 
ly the emblems either of their original, their actions, or inclinations, 
None but people of figure and reputation in the world were allowed to 
bear theſe arms, and theſe devices. The ſhields worn by the common 
ſoldiers were. all ſmooth and white; for which reaſon ZEſchylus calls 
the Theban troops, A&vxzarriY neudv, the prople with qwhite- ſhieids, 
Virgil ſpeaking of a prince who had never performed any exploit, - 
expreſſes it, Parmaque inglorius alba, upon which the reader may ſee the 
notes of Servius. I did not ſpeak impzoperly-when I called theſe arms 
devices,: for there are inſtances of what we call. dewices. among the an- 
cients, We meet with ſeveral in one of /Eſchylus's tragedies ;-Capaneus 
tore on his ſhield the figure of a naked man holding a torch in his 
hand, with this motto, IIędc Tow, I will burn the city, Eteocles 
bore on his a ſoldier ſcaling a tower, with this motto, In ſpite of Mass 
bimſehf; and Polinices's ſhield Ead on it a man in golden armour, and 
Juſtice marching before, and conducting him, with this motto, I il 
replace him o the-throues © Pr Boiwgr of 
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theſe things with the higheſt indignation, and were 
afraid of his diſſolute manners, and inſolent con- 
tempt of the laws, as things monſtrous in them- 
ſelves, and tending to a change of the government. 

Ariſtophanes has well expreſſed in what manner che 
people ſtood affected towards him. 


They hate him, yet they Irve and court him too, 


And in another place he ſatirizes him more ſe-, 
verely by the following alluſionn 


es, ſons. of Athens, you ſhould 72 tale care 
Hor pour own fakes. to breed no lion there; 321 330 
But if by chance à lion ſhould be bred, 
Tis your next work to have him footh'd ak 74. 


The truth i is, his liberalities, his public ſhows, di 
other inſtances of his munificence to the people, 
(which nothing could exceed), the glory of his an- 
ceſtors, the force of his eloquence, the loveli- 
neſs of his perſon, his ſtrength of body joined with 
his great courage and extraordinary knowledge in 
military affairs, prevailed upon the Athenians -to : 
endure patiently his exceſſes, to indulge many things 
to os and to give the ſofteſt names to his . 


to Bic, and contended with him for this . wh. 
took to > himſelf one of the cm" Melian + wo-. 
| | Res #5 men, 


* his aid had been familiar with Ne 8 miſtreſs; 3 ang: | 
Alcibiades having eaught him in the fact, by way of, puniſhment kept 
him priſoner till he had painted his whole houſe for h m. Demaſths- 
nes touches upon this adventure in his ſpeech; againſt. Midias. | 
. The idle of Melos, one of the Cyclades, and a colony of Laces. 
1=mon, refuſed to ſubmit to the Athenians, who therefore ſent Ab - 
cibiades 2gainik it with fix and thirty ſhips, and three thouſand, meg, 
the laſt year of the goth Olympiad. Alcibiades only blocked up the 
town with these forces, but Philocrates the ſon of Eudemus . 
dhe 


Sg in any of theſe extravagant projects. He: died the laſt year of 
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men, and had a ſon by her, whom he took care to 
educate. This the Athenians ſtyled great humanity ; 
and yet he was the principal caufe of the ſlaughter 
of all the inhabitants of the iſle of Melos, who 
were of age to bear arms, by ſpeaking in favour of 
that cruel decree . When Ariſtophon the painter 
had drawn Nemea the courtezan, ſitting and hold- 
ing Alcibiades in her arms, the multitude ſeemed 
pleaſed with the piece, and thronged to ſee it; but 
the graver ſort were highly offended, and looked on 
theſe things as infults upon the laws, and as ſo many 
ſteps towards aſſuming arbitrary power. So that it 
was not ill ſaid by Archeſtratus, that Greece could 
not bear two Alcibiadeſes, Once when Alcibiades 
ſucceeded well in an oration which he made, and the 
whole aflembly attended upon him to do him honour, 
Timon, ſurnamed the Man hater, would not paſs 
ſlightly by him, nor avoid him as he did others, but 
purpoſely met him, and taking him by the hand, 
4aid, G0 on boldly, my ſon, mayſi thou increaſe in credit 


wth the people; for thou wilt one day bring them 


dies enough. Some that were preſent laughed at the 
ſaying, and ſome reproached Timon; but there 
were others upon whom it made a deep impreſſion; 
ſo various was the judgment which was made of 
him, by reaſon of the inequality of his manners. 
- "The Athenians, in the lifetime of Pericles, had 
caſt a longing eye upon Sicily, but did not attempt 
any thing in relation to it, till after his death +. For 
OT Heroin then, 
the year following, in the beginning of the winter, wich new ſupplies 
from Atbens, the Melians ſurrendered at diſcretion, The Athenians 
put to the {word all thoſe that were of age to bear arms, and carried 
the women and children priſoners to Athens. Thucyd. lib. 5. 

* Thucydides, who has given us an account of this ſlaughter of 
the Melians, makes no mention of the decree. Perhaps he was willing 


to have 1t buried in filence, as a thing diſhonourable to his country, 
and would have poſterity conſider that barbarons ac on as the effect of 


a ſudden tranſport in forces, Who had been provoked to it by the long 
And obſtinate reſiſtance of the Melians. | 


I Pericles during his life had prevented the Athenians from enga- 


the 
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then, under pretence of aiding their confederates, 
they ſent ſuccours upon all occaſions to thoſe who 
were oppreſſed by the Syracuſans, and thereby made 
way for the ſending over a greater force. But Al- 
cibiades was the perſon who inflamed this deſire of 
theirs to the height, and prevailed with them no 
longer to proceed ſecretly in their deſign, and by 
little and little, but to ſend out a great fleet, and 
undertake at. once to make themſelves maſters of the 
iſland, Thus he poſſeſſed the people with great 
hopes, whilſt he himſelf had much greater ; and 
the conqueſt of Sicily, which was the utmoſt bound 
of their ambition, was but the beginning of thoſe 
things which he thought of. Nictas endeavoured 
to divert the people from this expedition, by repre- 
ſenting to them, that the taking of Syracuſe would 
be a work of great difficulty. But. Alcibiades 
dreamed of nothing leſs than the conqueſt of 
Carthage and Lybia, and by the acceſſion of theſe, 
fancied himſelf already maſter of Italy and Pelopon+ 
neſus; ſo that he ſeemed: to look upon Sicily as 
little more than a magazine for the war. The 
young men were ſoon elated with theſe hopes, and 
| hearkened gladly to thoſe of riper years, who told 
them ſtrange things of this expedition ; ſo that you 
might ſee great numbers fitting in the places of ex- 
exciſe, ſome deſcribing the figure of the iſland, and 


the dyth Olympiad, in the 3d year of the Peloponneſian war, Two 

years after this, the Athenians fent ſome ſhips to Rhegium, to the 
ſuccour of the Leontines, who were attacked by the Syracuſans. The 
year following they ſent ſtill a greater number; and two years after 
that, they fitted out another fleet of a greater force than the former; 
but the Sicilians having put an end to their diviſions, and united 
themſelves in their common defence, by the advice of Hermocrates, 
the fleet was ſent back, and the Athenians were ſo enraged at their 
generals for not having conquered Sicily, that they baniſhed two of 
them, Pythodorus and Sophocles, and laid a heavy fine upon Euryme- 
don: ſo infatuated were they by their proſperity, which had made 
them flatter themſelves, that they were irreſiſtible, that they could as 
well effect things of the greateſt difficulty as thoſe that were the 
_ eaſy, and ſucceed as well with a few ſhips as with a numerous 
cet, ; a ' * 0 


7 


others 
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others the ſituation of Lybia and Carthage. But it 
is ſaid, that Socrates the philoſopher, and Meton the 
aſtronomer, never hoped for any good to the com- 
monwealth from this war: the one (as it is probable) 
preſaging what would enſue, by the aſſiſtance of his 
dæmon, who converſed with him familiarly; and 
the other, either upon a rational conſideration of 
the project, or by making uſe of the art of divina- 
tion, was become fearful of the ſuccefs; and there- 
fore diſſembling madneſs, he caught up a burning 
_ torch, and ſeemed as if he would have ſet his own 
_ houſe on fire. Others report, that he did not pre- 
tend to be mad, but that ſecretly in the night he ſet 
his houſe on fire, and the next morning beſought 
the people, that, for his comfort after ſuch a cala- 
mity, they would ſpare his ſon from the expedition, 
By which artifice he deceived his fellow-citizens, 
and obtained of them what he defired, 
Nicias, much againſt his will, was appointed ge- 
neral together with Alcibiades ; for he endeavoured 
to avoid the command, as diſliking his colleague. 
But the Athenians thought the war would proceed 
more proſperouſly, if they did not ſend Alcibiades 
free from all reſtraint, but tempered his heat with 
the caution of Nicias, This they choſe the rather 
to do, becauſe Lamachus the third general, though 
he was in his declining years, yet in ſeveral battles 
had appeared no leſs hot and raſh than Alcibiades 
Hhimfelf, When they began to deliberate concern- 
ing the number of forces, and the manner of 
making the neceſſary proviſtons, Nicias made ano- 
ther attempt to oppoſe the deſign, and to prevent 
the war; but Alcibiades contradicted him, and 
carried his point with the people. And one De- 
moſtratus, an orator, propoſing to them, that they 
ſhould give the generals abſolute power, both as to 
the greatneſs of the preparations, and the manage- 
ment of the war, it was preſently decreed ſo. but 
juſt when all things were prepared for the voyage, 
TEE e | many 
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many unlucky omens appeared. At that very 
time the feaſt of Adonis“ happened, in which the 
women were uſed to expoſe in all parts of the city, 
images reſembling dead men carried out te their 
burial, and to repreſent funeral ſolemnities by their 
lamentations and mournful ſongs. The maiming 
alſo of the images of Mercury +, moſt of which in 
one night had their faces broken, terrified many 
perſons Who were wont to deſpiſe things. of that 
nature. It was given out, that this was done by 
the. Corinthians, for the ſake of che Syracuſans, 
who were a colony of theirs, in hopes that the A- 
thenians, obſerving ſuch prodigies, might be in- 
duced to deſiſt from the war. Let this report 
gained not any credit with. the people; nor did 
they regard che opinion of thoſe who. thought there 
was nothing -ominous in the matter, and that it 
Was only an extravagant action, committed by ſome 
wild young men coming from a debauch; but they 
were both enraged and terrified at the thing, ima- 
gining it to proceed from a conſpiracy of perſons, 
who deſigned ſome great commotions in the ſtate. 
And therefore both the council, and the aſſembly 
ot: the. e W this per, Was Hickd 


* 


* Venus. was 10 afficted at 957 th of Peg . = = 
thens, in teſtimony of their devotion for that goddeſs, eſtabliſhed a 
certain feaſt at the beginning of the ſummer, wherein they comme- 
morated the death of that favourite. All the cities put themſelves 
in mcurning on that otczſion; coffins were expoſed, at every door, 
the ſtatues of Venus and Adonis were borne in proceſſion with cer- 
tain veſſels filled with earth, in which they had with great care 
raiſell corn, herbe, and lettuce, and theſe cifterns were called /he par- 
dens of Adonis. Lettuce: had a place in,this ſolemnity, becauſe they 
retended that the dead body of Adonis was by Venus laid out upon a 
ed of lettuce, hefſe feſtivals were not only ſolemnized at Athens, but 
throughout all Greece, in the iſles and in Egypt. We find alſo that 
the Jews imitated theſe rites; EZek. cap. 8. u. 14. And bebold there 
i 5 zu omen weeping, r Term, that is, Adonis. When the feaſt 
8 ovet, b th the gardens into the fea, ot into ſome river. 
E. hs At enians Had ſtatues of Mercury at the” doors of their 
houſes, made of ones. of. a cubical . form, to denote the ſolidity of rea- 


fon — the ſtabllity of u howſoever 1 turned, are always 
fired and uniform. 


Vo. II. Lt | frequently, 
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frequently, in a few days ſpace examined diligently 
every thing that might adminiſter ground for 
ſuſpicion. During this examination, Androcles, 
one of the demagogues, produced certain flaves 
and ſtrangers before them, who accuſed Alcibiades, 
and fome of his friends, of defacing other images 
in the ſame manner, and of having profanely act- 
ed the ſacred myſteries at a drunken meeting, 
wherein” one I heodorus repreſented. the herald, 
Polition the torch-bearer, and Alcibiades the chief 
prieſt, while the reſt of his companions attended, 
as perſons initiated in the holy myſteries. Theſe 
were the matters contained in the accuſation which 
ITheſſalus, the ſon of Cimon, exhibited againſt Al- 
cibiades, for his impious mockery of the goddeſſes 
Ceres and Proſerpine. The people were highly 
exaſperated and enraged againſt Alcibiades upon 
this accufation, which being aggravated by Andro- 
cles the moſt malicious of all his enemies, at firſt 
gave him great uneaſineſs. But when he perceived 
that all the ſeamen defigned for Sicily were fond 
of him, and that at the ſame time the forces of the 
Argives and the Mantineans, which conſiſted of a 
thouſand men, openly declared that they had un- 
dertaken this tedious maritime expedition for the 
ſake of Alcibiades, and that if he was ill uſed, they 
would all preſently be gone, he recovered his cou- 
rage, and became eager to make uſe of the preſent 
opportunity for juſtifying himſelf. At this his e- 
nemies were again diſcouraged, as fearing left the 

people ſhould be more gentle towards him in their 
ſentence, by reaſon of the preſent occaſion which 
they had for his ſervice. Therefore, to obviate 
this miſchief, they contrived that ſome other ora - 
tors, who did not appear to be enemies to Alcibi- 
ades, but fcally hated him no leſs than thoſe who 
avowed themſelves to be ſo, ſhould ſtand up in the 


aſſembly, and ſay, that it was a very abſurd thing, 


that one who was created general of ſuch an army with 
| | C1 abſolute - 


\ 
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abſolute potber, aſter his troops were completed, and the 
confederates were arrived, ſbould loſe the preſent oppor= 
tunity, whil/! the people were chuſmg his judges by lot, 
and appointing times for the hearing of the cauſe. Theres: 
fore, ſaid they, let him ſail immediately, (and may good 
fortune attend him) ; but when the war 1s at an end, 
then let him 5: ana and make! Sts "yan r to the 
lows: '' 

Bur Alcibiades fm eben the malice of this 
delay, and appearing 4.45 aſſembly, repreſented: 
to them, that it was a very grievous thing to him, to be 
ent forth ꝛuith the command of ſa great an army, when 
he lay under ſuch accuſations and calumnies ; that he de 
ſerved to die, if he cauld not clear himſelf of the crimes - 
objected to * But when he had-anfwered the accuſa- 
tions, and proved, his innocence, he ſhould then chearfully 
apply himſelf to the war, as flanding no longer in fear of 
falſe —_— But he could not prevail with the 
| peoples who commanded him to ſail immediately. 

he departed together with the other generals, 
having with him near a hundred and forty: galleys, 
five thoufand* one hundred heavy - armed foldiers, - 
and about one thoufand three hundred archers, 
ſlingers, and light-armed' men; and all the other 
9 anſwerable, and every way com- 

Arriving on the coaſt — Italy, he landed at 
E. hegiumy and there propoſed his advice in 2 
manner they ſhould manage the war. He was 
poted : by» Nicias; but Lamachus being of his 2 | 
nion, they dailed from Sicily forthwith; and took 
Catana. That was all which was done while he 
was there; for he was ſoon after recalled by the 
Athenians, to take his trial. At firſt, (as we be- 
fore ſaid); there were only ſome ſlight ſuſpicions of- 
8 Alcibiades, and accuſations by certain 

flaves and ſtrangers. But afterwards in his abſence 

| his enemies attacked him more fiercely, and'in their 
Ca era Joined the breaking the images with the 
L 2 — Probation . 
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profanation of the holy myſteries, as if both hach 
been committed in purfuance of the ſame conſpi- 
racy for changing the government. Thereupon 
the people impriſoned all tkat were accuſed, with- 
out diſtinction, and without hearing them, and re- 
pented exceedingly, that, having ſuch pregnant e- 
vidence, they had not immediately brought Alcibi- 
ades to his trial, and given judgment againſt him. 
And if any of his friends or acquaintance fell into 
the people's hands, whilſt they were in this fury 

they were ſure to be uſed; very ſeverely. T . 
dides has omitted to name his accuſers; but others 
mention Dioclides and Feucer: amongſt whom is 
Phrynichus the comic es ne een one 


ſpeaking bee .* 


Dear ne, of a. ſecond alt th at; 
PF zcond Dioclides will. P 
ot yours alene will be the dire 7 1 


I. re all undone, If you ſhould feratch $a Face. . *. 
To which he makes Mercury return this anſwer : 1 ; 
Be not toncern'd, my friend; you hall n not ſie F 


Such rogues as Teucer ever thrive by m. 


| The truth is, his accuſers alleged. nothing. chat 
was certain againſt him, One of them being aſked, 

How he knew. the men who defaced the images? faid, 

He ſaw them by the light of the moon; in which he was 
groſsly miſtaken ; for it was juſt new moon when the 
fact was committed. This made all men ofunder- 
ſtanding cry out upon the thing as a contrivance: 

but the people were as eager as ever to receive fur - 
ther accuſations; nor Was their firſt heat at all a- 
bated, but they inſtantly ſeized and impriſoned e- 
very one that was accuſed. Amongſt thoſe who 
were detained in priſon in order to their trials, 
was Andocides the orator, whom the hiſtorian Hel- 
lanicus reports to be deicended from Ulyſſes. He 
was aways looked upon as an enemy to the papular 
government, 


— 
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government; and a favourer of oligarchy, What 
chiefly cauſed him to be ſuſpected of defacing the 
images, was, that the great Mercury which was-- 
placed near his houſe, and was an ancient monu- 
ment of the tribe of Mgeides, was almoſt the only 
ſtatue, of all the remarkable ones, which remained 
entire. For this reaſon it is now called the Mer. 
cury , Andocides; all men giving it that name, 
though the inſcription evidently ſhows the con- 
trary. Among others who were priſoners upon 
the ſame account, was one Timæus, a perſon not 
equal to Andocides in quality, but very extraordi- 
nary both for parts and boldneſs; with him An- 
docides contracted: a particular acquaintance and 
friendſhip. . He - perſuaded Andocides -to accuie 
himſelf and ſome few others. of this crime, urging 
to him, that, upon his confeſſion, he would be ſecure of 
his pardon, by the decree of the people, whereas the event 
of juagment is uncertain to all men; but to great perſons, - 
as he was, moſt terrible. So that it was better tor him, 
F he regarded himſelſ, to ſave his life by a falſity, than- © 
to ſuffer. an-infamous' death, as one really guilty of the 
crime. And if he had a regard to the public good, it 
was commendable: to ſacrifice a few'ſuſpetted"men; and 
that -means-to-reſcue- many excellent per/ons from the” 
ry of the people. Ihe argument uſed by Timæus- 
ſo far -prevailed upon :Andocides, as to make him 
accuſe himſelf and ſome others; and thereupon, 
according to the decree of the people, he obtained 
his pardon; and all the perſons who were named 
by him, (except ſome few who ſaved themſelves by 
flight); ſuffered death. 'To gain the greater credit 
to his information, he aceuſed his own ſervants 
amongſt others. But, notwithſtanding this, the 
people's anger was not appeaſed; and being now 
no longer diverted by thoſe who had violated the 
images, they were at leiſure - to pour out their 
whole rage upon Alcibiades. And in concluſion,” . 
they ſent the galley called the Salaminian, to recall» 
„ 5 L „ hin... 


: 
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him. But they prudently commanded thoſe that 
were ſent, not to uſe violence, nor to ſeize upon: 
his perſon, but to addreſs themſelves to him in the 
mildeſt terms, requiring him to follow. them to A- 

thens, in order to take his trial, and make his de- 


fence before the people: for indeed they feared a 


mutiny and a ſedition in the army in an enemy's 
country, which it would have been eaſy for Alcibi- 


ades to effect, if he had pleaſed; for the ſoldiers. 
. vere. diſpirited upon his departure, expecting for 


the future tedious delays, and that the war would: 
be indolently protracted by Nicias, when Alcibi-. 
ades, who was the ſpur to action, was taken away. 
For, though Lamachus was a ſoldier: and a man. 


of courage, yet being poor, he wanted authority 


and reſpect in the army. Alcibiades, juſt upon his. 
departure, prevented Meſſina from falling into the 
hands of the Athenians. There were ſome in that 
city, who were upon the point of delivering it up; 
but he knowing the perſons, diſcovered them to 


ſome friends of the Syracuſans, and thereby defeat- 


ed the whole contrivance. When he arrived at 
Thuxia, he went on ſhore, and concealing himſelf 
there, eſcaped thoſe who ſearched after him. But 
to one who knew him, and aſked him, I be durſi 
not truſt his native. country ? he made anſwer, Tes, I 
dare truſt her for all other things; but toben the matter 
concerns my life, I will, not. truſt - my mother, left ſbe 


Hauld miſtale, and untvarily throw, in a:black bean in- 
lead of a tubite one. When afterwards he was told, 


that the aſſembly had pronounced judgment of 
death againſt. him, he anſwered, I wilt male them 
ſenſible that I am pet alive. op Gt og att 
The information againſt him was conceived in 
Thelſalus, the fon of Cimon, «of the ward of Laciades, 
doth accuſe Alcibiades, the ſon of Climas, of the ward. of 
Scambonides, of having offended the goddeſſes. Ceres and 


; P roferpine, by repr eſenting in der fron the oly. merch, 
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and ſhowing them to his. companions. in his own houſe 
where being habited in ſuch robes as are uſed by the 
chief prieſt, when he ſhows the holy things, he named 
himſelf the chief prieſt, Polition the torch: bearer, and 
Theadorus, of the ward of Phegea, the herald, and ſa + 
Iuted the reſt of his. company as prieſts and initiated per- 
fons *, All which was dons contrary to the laws and in- 
/titutions of the Eumolpides, and of the prieſts: and other 
officers _w holy myfleries of the temple at Eleuſis t. 
He was condemned upon his not appearing, his e- 
ſtate was confiſcated, and it was decreed, that all 
the prieſts: and prieſteſſes ſhould. ſolemnly curſe 
him. But one of them, Theano, the daughter of 
. Menon, of the ward of Agraulos, is ſaid to have 
oppoſed that part of the decree, ſaying, That her 
haly office obliged her to make prayers, but not execra- 
Hons. | ts brat 
Alcibiades lying under theſe heavy decrees and 
ſentences, when firſt he fled from Thuria, paſſed 
over into Peloponneſus, and remained ſome time at 
Argos. But being there in fear of his enemies, 
and ſeeing himſelf utterly rejected by his native 
country, he ſent to the Spartans, deſiring their pro- 
tection, and aſſuring them, that he would make 
them amends by his future ſervices. for all the miſ- 
chief he had done them while he was their enemy. 
The Spartans giving him the ſecurity he deſired, he 
went thither cheerfully, and was well received. At 
his firſt coming he prevailed upon them without 
farther delay to ſend ſuccours to the Syracuſans ; 
and the quickened and excited them ſo, that they 
forthwith diſpatched Gylippus into Sicily at the 


Au the myſtery: in thoſe ceremonies; and in that initiation, lay 


in expoſing to view certain things, which were uſually concealed, and 
which the Latins called Cereris mundum. | 
__ +. Eumolpns was the firſt that digeſted and ſettled thoſe myſteries . 
of Ceres, for which reaſon the ſuperintendency of them was always 
reſerved to him and his deſcendents ; and in failure of thoſe deſcen- 
_ dents, they who ſucceeded in the function, were notwithſtanding + 
5 | head 
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head of an army, utterly to deſtroy the forces which 
the Athenians had in Sicily. Another thing which 
he perſuaded them'to do, was toͤ make war alſo up- 
on the Athenians on the fide of Peloponneſus. But 
the third thing, and the moſt important of all the 
reſt, was to make them fortify Decelea, which a- 
bove all other things ſtraitened e diſtreſſed the 5 
commonwealth of Athens -K 6 
As Alcibiades gained eſteem by the Kan wagch BW 
he rendered to the public, ſo he was no leſs reſpect- 
ed for his manner of living in private, whereby be 
wholly captivated the people. For he conformed 
himſelf entirely to- the Spartan euſtoms; ſo that 
thoſe who ſaw that he was ſhaved cloſe to the ſkin, 
that he bathed in cold water, fed upon a coarſe | 
cake, and uſed their black breth, would have 
doubted, or rather could not have believed that he 
ever had a cook in his houſe; had ever feen a d per- 
fumer, or had worn a robe of Mileſian purple, F or 
he had, as it is- ſaid, this peeuliar talent and art, 
whereby he gained upon all men, that he could pre- 
ſently conform himſelf to their faſhions and way of 
living, more eaſily than a chamæleon can change his 
| colours. For there is-one colour: which; they ſay, 
| the chamæleon cannot aſſume; that is, white; but . 
Alcibiades, 'whether he converſed : Wich debauched ö 
or virtuous perſons, was ſtill capable of imitating 
and complying with them. At Sparta, he was di- 
i ligent at his exerciſes, frugal, and reſerved. In - 
I! onia he was luxurious, frolicſome, and lazy. In 
i Thrace he v was: ways dfinking; or es horſeback, 


| e 23 0 4' 44 41 {Iv 13. 2 IT 


| | | *The Wader! may var in Thucyeides the focech Alcibiades made 


in full countil to the Lacedæmonians, to induce them to aſſiſt the Si- 
cilians, attack Athens, and foriify Decelea, That fortreſs made the 
. maſters of the ccuntry, inſomuch that the Athenians / 
were deprived of the profits that accrued to them from their ſilver mines 
at Laurium, nor could they gather rents, or levy fines upon th ir de- 
meſnes or receive aſſiſtance from their neighbours. | Beſides, Decelea 
became a receptacle for all the malecogtents, and abettors of the : 
5 Spartans. It was. fortified i in the laſt year of the 92d Olympiad. Lid: 


. And 
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And when he tranſacted with Tiſſaphernes, the: 
King of Perſia's lieutenant, he exceeded the Per- 
fians themſelves in magnificence and pomp: Not 
that his natural diſpofition changed fo eaſily, nor 
that his manners were ſo very variable; but being 

ſenſihte that if he purſued his on inclinations, he 
might give offence to thoſe with whom he had o- 
caſion to converſe, he therefore transformed him - 

ſelf into ſuch ſhapes, and took up ſuch faſhions, as 
he obſerved to be moſt agreeable to them. So that 
at Lacedzmon, if a man judged by che outward ap- 
pearance, he would ſay of him, according to the 
proverb, This is not the ſon of | Achilles,” bul Achilles 
himſelf, and would have imagined; he had been 
brought up in the auſtere. diſeiptine of Lycurgus. 
But he that looked more nearly into er 
would cry. out in the words of the poct, - 1 


St 1 the ſame Woman that ſhe ever was *. of 1781 1116 


Fox: while king Agis was ablens,. and N 9 
the army, he corrupted his wife J ima, and got 
her with child. Nor did ſhe- deny it: for when ſhe 
was brought to- bed of a ſon, though the called him 
in public Leotychides,. yet, among her comfidents and 
attendants, ſhe would whiſper that his name ought: 
to be Alcibiades; to ſuch a 7 was ſhe txanſport- 
ed by her paſſion for him. t he, on the other: 
ſide, would ſay in ſport, he had not done: chis out: 
of revenge or luſt, hut that his race might one day: 
come to reign; over the Lacedzmonians, -- There 
were many who acquainted Agis with cheſe things:;: | 
but the time itſelf gave the greateſt confirmation to- 
the ſtory.. For Agis being frightened with an earth-, 
quake, fled out of bed from his wife, and for ten, 
months after never lay with her; and therefore: 
Leatyphiges being horn alter thoſe ten, months, 10 


* This i is 1 1 1 e in the Oreftes of Eatipides, pen 4 
diſcovering the ſame vanity, and the ſame ſolicitude 8 her , 
in Gr aa that ſhe had when ſhe. was young. | 


75 would 


— 
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would not acknowledge him for his ſonz which was 
2 reaſon that at. laſt. he never came: to the king · 
After the defeat which the Atlienians received in 
Sicily, ambaſſadors were diſpatched to Sparta, at- 
once from Chios, and Leſbos, and Cyzicum, to 
ſignify their purpoſe of deſerting the intereſts of the 
Athenians, Ihe Beeotians:interpoſed in favour of 
the Leſbians, and: Pharnabazus intereſted himſelf 
for the Cyzicenians; but the Lacedæemonians, at 
the perſuaſion of Alcibiades, choſe to aſſiſt thoſe of 
Chios before all others. He himſelf alſo went in- 
ſtantly to ſea, and procured almoſt all Ionia to re- 
volt at once; and joining himſelf to the Lacedæmo- 
nian generals, did great miſchief to the Athenians. 
But Agis was his enemy, hating him for having diſ- 
honoured. his wife, which he refented highly, and 
alſo not being able to bear patiently the glory he 
acquired; for moſt of the great actions which ſuc- 
ceeded well, were univerſally aſcribed to Aleibiades. 
Others alſo of the moſt powerful and ambitious a- 
mongſt the Spartans, were envious. of Aleibiades, 
and by their practices prevailed with the magiſtrates 
in the city to ſend orders into Tonia that he ſhould 
be killed. But Alcibiades having ſecret intelligence 
of it, and being much terrified, though he com- 
municated all affairs to the Lacedzmonians,” yet: 
took care not to fall into their hands. At laſt he 
retired to I iffaphernes, the King of Perſia's lieute- 
nant; for his ſecurity, and immediately became the 
firſt and moſt confiderable-perſon about him. For 
this: Barbatian not being himſelf ſincere, but a man 
of artifice and deceit, admired his addreſs and won- 
derful ſubtilty. And indeed his carriage was ſo a- 
greeable in their daily converſations and pleaſures, 
that it could not but ſoften the worſt humour, and 
take with the rougheſt diſpoſition.” Even thoſe who 
feared and envied him, could not but be pleaſed 
with him, and feel ſome, affection for him _ 
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they ſaw him, and were in his company. And'Tiſ- 
:faphernes himſelf, who was otherwiſe-fierce, and a- 
bove all other Perſians hated the "Greeks, yet was 
ſo won by the flatteries of Alcibiades, that he ſet 
*himfelf even to exceed him in civility ; ſo that he 
gave the name of Alcibiades to one of his gardens 
which exceeded all the reſt in the beauty of its 
ſtreams and meadows, and the elegance and magni- 
ficence of the various buildings which it contained; 
and afterwards every one called it by that name. 
Thus Aleibiades, quitting the intereſt of the Spar- 
tans, becauſe he could no longer truſt them, and 
ſtood in fear of Agis, endeavoured to do them all 
ill offices, and render them odious to Tiſſaphernes, 
who by his means was hindered from aſſiſting them 
vigoroufly, and from finally ruining the Athenians, 
For his advice was to furniſh them but ſparingly 
with money, whereby he would wear them out, and 
conſume them inſenſibly; and when they had wa- 
Ned their ſtrength upon one another, they would 
both become an eaſy prey to his king. Tiſſapher- 
nes readily purſued his counſel, and ſo openly ex- 
preſſed the value and eſteem which he had for him, 
that Alcibiades was conſidered highly by the Gre- 
cians of all parties. The Athenians: now, in the 
midſt of their misfortunes, repented of their ſevere 
ſentence againſt him. And he, on the other fide, 
began to be troubled for them, and to fear, leſt, if 
that commonwealth were utterly deſtroyed, he 
ſhould fall into the hands of the Lacedæmonians, 
his mortal enemies. At that time, the whole ſtrength 
of the Athenians was at Samos: and their fleet 
which rode there was employed in reducing ſuch as 
had revolted, and in protecting the reſt of their ter- 
ritories; for as yet they were in a manner equal to 
their enemies at ſea.” But they ſtood in fear of Liſ- 
ſaphernes and the Phoenician fleet; conſiſting of 4 
hundred and fifty galleys, which they expected in a 
ſhort time; and if thoſe came, there remained then 
1 | | | na 
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no hopes for the commonwealth of Athens. When 
-Alcibiades underſtood this, he ſent ſecretly to the 
chief of the Athenians, who were then at Samos, 
giving them hopes that he would make I iflaphernes 
their friend; not with any defign to gratify the peo- 
ple, whom he would never truſt; but out of his 
reſpect to the nobility, if, like men of courage, 
they durſt attempt to repreſs the inſolence of the 
people, and by taking the government upon them- 
ſelves, would endeavour to ſave the city from ruin. 
All of chem gave a ready ear to the - propoſal made 
by Alcibiades, | except only Phrynicus, one of the 
generals, who was of the ward of Dirades. He 
oppoſed him, ſuſpecting, as the truth was, that Al- 
cibiades concerned not himfelf, whether the govern- 
ment were in the people or the nobility, but only 
Jought by any means to make way for his return 
into his native country, and to that end inveighed 
Againſt the people, thereby to gain the nobility, and 
to inſinuate himſelf into their good opinion. But 
Phrynicus finding his counſel rejected, and being 
now a declared enemy of Alcibiades, gave ſecret in- 
ttelligence of this to A ſtyochus, the enemy's admi- 
ral, cautioning him to beware of Alcibiades, and 
to look upon him as a double · dealer, and one that 
offered himſelf to both ſides; not underſtanding all 
this while, that one traitor, was making diſcoveries 
to another. For Aſtyochus, who was zealous to 
gain the favour of I iſſaphernes, obſerving the great 
eredit which Alcibiades had with him, revealed to 


Aleibiades all that Phrynicus had ſaid againſt him. 


Alcibiades preſently diſpatched away ſome perſons 
0 Samos, to accuſe Phrynicus of che treachery, 
Upon this, all the commanders were enraged at Phry- 
nicus, and ſet themſelves againſt him; and he ſee - 
_ Ing no other Way to extricate himſelf from the pre- 
Jens danger, attempted; ta remedy one evil hy a 
greater. Fer he ſent away to Aſtyochus) tog re- 
Pꝓroach him for: betraying him, and to —— 
2} . | | pr 
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Fer at the ſame time to deliver into his hands both 
the army and the navy of the Athenians. But nei- 
ther did this treaſon of Phrynicus bring any damage 
ro the Athenians,” becauſe Aſtyochus repeated his 
treachery, and revealed alſo this propoſal of Phry- 
nicus to Alcibiades. This was foreſeen by Phryni- 
cus, who fearing a ſecond accufation from Alcibi- 
ades, to prevent him, advertiſed the Athenians be- 
forchand, that the enemy was ready to ſail, in or- 
der to ſurpriſe them, and therefore adviſed them to 
fortify their camp, and to be in readineſs to go a- 
board their ſhips. While the Athenians were in- 
tent upon theſe things, they received other letters 
from Alcibiades, admoniſhing them to beware of 
Phrynicus, as one who deſigned to betray their fleet 
to the enemy; to which they then gave no credit 
at all, conceiving that Alcibiades, who knew per- 
fectly the counſels and preparations of the enemy, 
made uſe of that knowledge, in order to impoſe 
upon them in this falſe accuſation of Phrynicus. 
Fer afterwards, when Phrynicus was ſtabbed with a 
.dagger in the market-place by one of the ſoldiers 
under Hermon's command, who was then upon 
guard, the Athenians open | into. an examination 
of the cauſe, ſolemnly condemned Phrynicus of 
treaſon, and decreed crowns to Hermon 450 his aſ- 
ſociates. And now the friends of Alcibiades car- 
rying all before them at Samos, diſpatched Piſan- 
der to Athens, to endeavour a change in the ſtate, 
and to encourage the nobility to take upon them- 
ſelves the government, and to deſtroy the republic; 
repreſenting: to them, that upon theſe terms Alci- 
biades would procure that I iflaphernes ſhould be- 
come their friend and confederate. This wasithe 
colour and the pretence made uſe of by thoſe who 
deſired to reduce the government of Athens to an 
oligarchy. But as ſoon as they prevailed, and had 
got the adminiſtration of affairs into their hands, 
they took upon themſelves the name of the five 
. I. M houland '; ; 
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thouſand; (whereas indeed they were but four hun- 
dred *) ; and began to ſlight Alcibiades extremely, and 
to proſecute the war with leſs vigour than former- 
1y, partly becauſe they durſt not yet truſt the citizens, 


who were very averſe to this change; and partly be- 


cauſe they thought the Lacedæmonians, who were 
always favourers of oligarchy, would now preſs 
ͤ— v iam, 

The people in the city were terrified into a ſub- 
miſſion, many of thoſe who had dared openly to 
oppoſe the four hundred having been put to death. 
But they who were at Samos, were enraged as ſoon 
as they heard this news, and reſolved to ſet ſail in- 
ſtantly for the Piræus. And ſending for Alcibia- 
des, they declared him general, requiring him to 
lead them on to deſtroy theſe tyrants. But in that 
juncture he did not act Hike one raiſed on a ſudden 
by the favour of the multitude, nor would he yield 
and comply in every thing, as one who thought 
himſelf obliged entirely to gratify and fubmit to 
thoſe who, from a fugitive and an exile, had created 
him general. of ſo great an army, and given him 
the command of ſuch a fleet: but, as became a 
great captain, he oppeſed himſelf to the precipitate 


reſolutions. to which. their rage prompted them, 


and by reſtraining them from ſo great. an. error as 
they were about to commit, he manifeſtly ſaved the 
commonwealth, For if they had returned to A- 
would have fallen into the enemy's hands without 
oppoſition, while the Athenians, engaged in a civil 
war, were deſtroying one another within their own 

*The four hundred, that they might not ſcem to exclude. the peo- 


ple entirely from a ſhare in the government, appointed that an aſſem- 
diy of the people ſhould be held occaſionally, confiſting of five thou- 


tand, who ſhould have the ſame right they formerly had, to vote and 


de erripe concerning ſuch things as ſhould be propoſed to them, But, 
netwithſtanding this, the people had no real authority, becauſe theſe 
aſſemblies were held only at ſuch times and upon ſuck affairs as were 
agrceable to the four hundred. ETD 


walls. 
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walls, Tt was Alcibiades principally who prevented 

all this miſchief; for he did not only uſe perſua- 
fions to the whole army, and inform them of the 

danger, but applied himſelf” to them one by one, 
entreating Tome, and forcibly reſtraining others, 

And herein Thrafybulus of Stira, by his affiduity, 

and the loudneſs of his voice, (in which he ſurpaſſed 

all the Athenians), was of confiderable uſe to him. 

Another great ſervice which Alcibiades did for them, 

was, his undertaking that the Phoenician fleet, 

which the Lacedzmonians expected to be ſent to 
them by the King of Perſia, ſhould either come in 
aid of the Athenians, or otherwiſe ſhould not come 
at all. He went on board with all expedition in 
order to perform this, and fo managed the thing 

with Tiffaphernes, that though thoſe ſhips were al- 
ready come as far as Aſpendos, yet they advanced 
no further; ſo that the Lacedzmonians were diſap- 
pointed of them. It was by both ſides agreed, that 
this fleet was diverted by the procurement of Alci- 
biades. But the Lacedæmonians openly: accuſed 
him, that he had adviſed this Barbarian to ſtand 
ſtill, and ſuffer the Grecians to waſte and deſtroy 
one another. For it was evident that the acceſſion 
of ſo great à force to either party, would have 
made them maſters of the ſea. 

Soon after this the four hundred ufurpers were 
driven out, the friends of Alcibiades vigoroufly aſ- 
Eiting thoſe who were for the popular government. 
And now the people in the city not only deſired, 
but commanded. Alcibiades to return home front 
his exile. However, he diſdained to owe his return 
to the mere compaſſion and favour of the people, 
and therefore reſolved to come back with glory, 
and upon the merit of {ome eminent ſervice. Io 
this end he ſailed from Samos with a few ſhips, and 

cruiſed on the ſea of Cnidos, and about the ifle of 

Coos, and pot intelligence there, that Mindarus, 

the Spartan. admiral, was failed with his whole ar- 

| 2 | my. 
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my into. the Helleſpont, in purſuit of the Atheni- 
ans. Thereupon he made haſte to fuccour the A- 
thenian commanders, and by good fortune arrived 
with eighteen. galleys at a critical time. For both 
the fleets having engaged near Abydos, the fight 
between them. had. laſted from morning till night, 
the one ſide having the advantage on the right wing, 
and the other on the left. Upon his firſt appear- 
ance, both fides conceived.a falſe. opinion. of the end 
of his coming, for the enemy was encouraged and 
the Athenians terrified. But Alcibiades ſuddenly 
advanced. the Athenian flag in the admiral's ſhip, 
and with great fury fell upon the Peloponneſians, 
who had then the advantage, and were in the pur- 
ſuit. He ſoon put them to flight, and followed 
. them fo cloſe, that he forced them on ſhore, broke 
their ſhips in. pieces, and flew the men who,cndea- 
voured. to fave themſelves by ſwimming ;. although 
Pharnabazus was come down. to their aſſiſtance by 
land, and did what he could to. cover. the ſhips as 
they lay under the ſhore, In fine, the Athenians 
having. taken thirty of the enemy's ſhips, and reco- 
vered all their own, erected a trophy. After the 
gaining of ſo glorious a victory, his vanity made 
Him affect to ſhew himſelf to. Tiſſaphernes, and ha- 
ving furniſhed himſelf with gifts. and preſents, and 
an equipage ſuitable to ſo great a general, he ſet 
forward towards him. But the thing did. not ſuc- 
ceed as he had imagined ; for Tiffaphernes havin 
been long ſuſpected by the Lacedzmonians,, tas. 
being afraid of falling into diſgrace with his king: 
upon that account, thought that Alcibiades arri- 
ved very opportunely, and immediately cauſed him, 
to be feized, and ſent away priſoner to. Sardis; 
thinking by this act of injuſtice to clear him- 
{elf from former imputations. But about thir- 
ty days after Alcibiades eſcaped from his keep- 
ers, and having got a horſe, fled to Clazomene, 
where he accuicd 1 iſſaphernes, as conſenting Ys 
| > :- | iis 
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his eſcape. From thence he failed to the Atheni- 
an camp, and being informed there that Mindarus 
and Pharnabazus were together at Cyzicum, he 
made a ſpeech to the ſoldiers, ſhowing them that 
it was neceſſary to attack the enemies both by ſea 
and land, nay even to force them in their fortifica- - 
tions; for unleſs: they gained a complete victory, 
they would ſoon be in want of neceſſary proviſions 
for their ſubſiſtence. As ſoon as ever they were all 
embarked, he haſted to Proconneſus, and there 
gave command to place all the ſmaller veſſels in the 
midſt of the navy, and to take all poſſible care that 
the enemy might have no notice of his coming; and 
a great ſtorm of rain, accompanied with thunder 
and darkneſs, which happened at the fame time, 
contributed much to the concealing of his deſign; o 
that it was not only undiſcovered by the enemy, but 
the Athenians themſelves were ignorant of it; for 
he had fuddenly commanded them on board, and 
ſet ſail before they were aware. As ſoon as the 
darkneſs was over, the Peloponneſian fleet appeared 
in liche, riding at anchor before the port of Cyzi- 
cum. Alcibiades, fearing leſt, if they diſcovered 
the number of his ſhips, they might endeavour to 
ſave themſelves by land, commanded the reſt of the 
captains to ſlacken their ſails, and follow after hin 
flowly; whiſt he, advancing with forty ſhips, ſhow- 
ed himſelf to the enemy, and provoked them to 
fight. The enemy being deceived in their number, 
deſpiſed them, and ſuppoſing they were to contend 
with thoſe only, advanced, and began the fight. 
But as ſoon as they were engaged, they perceived 
the other part of the fleet coming down upon them, 
at which they were ſo terrified, that they fled im- 
mediately.. Upon that, Alcibiades, with twenty of 
his beſt ſhips, breaking through the midſt of them, 
haſtened to the ſhore, and ſuddenly making a de- 
ſcent, purſued thoſe who abandoned their ſhips and 
Hed to land, and made a great laughter of them. 
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Mindarus and Pharnabazus coming to their ſuc- 


cour, were uterly defeated, Mindarus was ſlain. 
upon the place, fighting valiantly, but Pharnabazus. 
ſaved himſelf by flight. The Athenians flew great 
numbers of their enemies, won, much ſpoil, and. 
took all their ſhips, They alſo made themſelves. 
maſters of Cyzicum, it being deſerted by Pharna- 
bazus, and put to death all the Peloponneſians that. 
were there; and thereby not only ſecured to them- 
ſelves the Helleſpont, but entirely drove the IL. ace- 
dæmonians out of all the other ſeas. They inter- 
cepted alſo ſome letters written to the Ephori, which 
gave an aceount of this fatal overthrow, after their; 
ſhort Laconic manner: Our hopes are at an end; 
Mindarus is flain; the ſoldiers are flarving ; and we. 
tnoto not what meaſures to table. The ſoldiers: of Al- 


cCibiades were ſo elated and arrogant upon this ſuc- 
ceſs, that, looking on themſelves as invincible, they 


diſdained to mix with the other ſoldiers, who had: 
been often overcome. For it happened not long. 
before, that Thraſyllus had received a great defeat. 
near Epheſus; and upon that occaſion the Ephe- 
fians. erected a brazen. trophy to the diſgrace of the 
Athenians *. I he ſoldiers of Alcibiades reproach- 
ed thoſe who were under the command of Thra- 
ſyllus, with this misfortune, at the ſame time mag- 
nifying themſelves and their own: commander; and: 
it went ſo far at laſt, that they would not perform 
their exerciſes with them, nor lodge in the ſame 


quarters. But ſoon after, when: Pharnabazus, with: 
a. great ſtrength of horſe and foot, fell upon the 


ſoldiers of Thraſyllus, as they were laying waſte 
the territory of the Abydenians, Alcibiades coming 


Plutarch ſays this brazen trophy was erected tothe diſgrace of the 
Athenians, becauſe till then trophies were always of wood, which- 
decaying by degrees, thoſe monuments of hoſtility periſhed and were 
forgotten, The Epheſians therefore, to the immortal infamy of the 
Athenians, made their trophies of braſs; and it was this mortifying. 
novelty, with which Alcibiades's ſoldiers reproached thoſe of Thraſyl- 
tus, Diecor, lib. 13. 3 2367 ba. . 
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to their aid, routed Pharnabazus, and, together 
with T hraſyllus, purſued him till it was night. 
Then their troops united, and returned together to 
the camp, rejoicing and congratulating one another. 
Ihe next day he erected a trophy, and then pro- 
ceeded to lay waſte with fire and ſword the whole 
province which was under Pharnabazus, where none 
durſt appear to oppoſe him. He took priſoners 
ſeveral prieſts and. prieſteſſes, but releaſed: them 
without ranſom. He prepared to make war next 
upon the Chaleedonians, who had revolted from the 
Athenians, and had received a Lacedtemonian go- 
vernor and garriſon. But having intelligence that 
they had removed their corn and cattle out of the 
fields, and. had ſent all to the Bithynians, who. 
were their friends, he drew down his army to the 
frontier of the Bithynians, and then ſent a herald 
to complain of this. procedure. Ihe Bithynians. 
being terrified at his approach, delivered up to him 
the whole booty, and entered into an alliance with 
him. Afterwards. he proceeded. to the ſiege of 
Chalcedon, and incloſed it with a wall from fea to 
ſea, Pharnabazus advanced. with his forces to raiſe 
the ſiege, and Hippocrates,. the governor of the 
town, at the ſame time gathering together all the 
ſtrength: he had, made a ſally upon the Athe- 
mans. Alcibiades divided his army ſo, as to engage 
them both at once; and not only forced Pharnaba- 
zas to a diſhonourable flight, but ſlew Hippocrates, 
and a great number of the ſoldiers which were with . 
him. After this he failed into the Helleſpont, in 
order to: raiſe ſupplies of money, and took the city 

of Selybria; where, through his precipitancy, he 
expoſed himſelf to great danger. For ſome within 
the town had undertaken to betray it into his 
hands, and, by agreement, were to give him a ſignal 
by a lighted torch about midnight. But one of the 
conſpirators beginning to repent of the deſign, the 
reſt, for fear of being diſcovered, were obliged to 
e | | gliwe 
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give the ſignal before the appointed hour. Al- 
cibiades, as ſoon as he ſaw the torch lifted up 
in the air, though his army was not in readineſs to 
march, ran inſtantly towards the walls, taking witty . 
him about thirty men only, and commanding the 

reſt of the army to follow him with all poſſible di- 
ligence. When he came thither, he found the gate 
opened for him, and entered with his thirty men, 
and about twenty more of the light-armed ſoldiers, . 
who were. by this time come up to them. I hey 
were no ſooner got into the city, but he perceived 
the Selybrians in arms coming down upon him; 
ſo that there was no hope of eſcaping if he ſtaid to 
receive them; and on the other ſide having been 


always 1 N till that day, where-ever he com- 


manded, his glory would not ſuffer him to fly. But 
on the ſudden he thought. of this device: he com- 


manded filence by the ſound of a trumpet, and then 


ordered one of his men to make proclamation, that 


the Selybrians ſhould not take arms againſt the-Athe--- 


nians. This cooled ſuch of the inhabitants as were- 
fierceſt for the fight, for they ſuppoſed that all their 
enemies were got within the walls; and it raiſed 
the hopes of others who were diſpoſed to an ac- 
commodation. Whilſt they, were parleying, and 
propoſitions were making on one ſide and the other, 
Alcibiades's whole army came up to the town. But 
then conjecturing rightly that the delybrians were 
inclined to peace, and fearing leſt the city might be 
ſacked by. the Thracians (who-came in-great num- 


bers to his army to ſerve as volunteers, out of their 


particular kindneſs and reſpect for him), he com- 
manded them all to retreat without the walls. And: 
upon the fubmiſſion of the Selybrians, he ſaved then 
from being pillaged; and only taking of them a ſum 
of money, and placing an Athenian Wen in the: 
Tn, he departed, 

I he Athenian: captains who * Chalcedon,: 
concluded a treaty. with Pharnabazus wpon-theſe con- 
ditions; 


n 


cibiades returned thither, Pharnabazus required that 
he alſo ſhould be ſworn to the treaty ; but he refu- 
ſed it, unleſs Pharnabazus would fwear firſt. When 


the treaty was confirmed by oath on both ſides, 


Alcibiades marched againſt the Byzantines, who had 
revolted from the Athenians, and drew a line of 


eircumvallation about the city. But Anaxilaus and | 
Lycurgus, together with ſome others, having un- 


dertaken to betray the city to him, upon his en- 


gagement to preſerve the lives and goods of the in- 
habitants, he cauſed a report to be ſpread, that, by 
reaſon of ſome unexpected commotion in lonia, he 


ſhould be obliged to raiſe the ſiege. And according- 


ly that day he departed with his whole fleet; but 
returning the ſame night, he went aſhore with all 
bis heavy · armed ſoldiers, and filently and undiſ- 
eovered marched. up to the walls. At the ſame 


time his ſhips were rowed into the haven, where 
they began a furious attack with loud ſhouts and 


outcries. The Byzantines being aſtoniſhed at this 


unexpected aſſault, and being univerſally engaged 


in defence of their port and ſhipping, gave opportu- 


nity to thoſe who favoured the Athenians, fecurely- 
to receive Alcibiades into. the city, Yet the enter- 
priſe was not accompliſhed without fighting; for: 


the Peloponneſians, Bœotians, and Megarenſians. 
who were in Byzantium, not only repulſed: thoſe: 
who came out of the ſhips, and forced them on. 
board again, but hearing that the Athenians were 
entered on the other ſide, they drew up in order, 


and went to meet them. But Alcibiades gained the 


Wo after a Tharp engagement, wherein he him- 


{elf 
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ditions; that he ſniould give them a ſum of money; 
that the Chalcedonians ſhould return to the ſubjec- 
tion of Athens; and that the Athenians ſhould 
make no inroad ' into the province of which Phar- 
nabazus was governor; and Pharnabazus was alſo 12 
to provide ſafe conduct for the Athenian. ambaſſa- 
dors to the king of Perſia. Afterwards when Al- 
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felf had the command of the * . and The- 
ramenes of the left. Thoſe of the enemy who fur- 
vive&the battle were made priſoners, to the number 
of about three hundred. After the battle not one 
of the Byzantines was flain, or driven out of the 
city, according to. the terms upon which the city 
was put into his hands, that they thould receive no 
injury in their perſons or eſtates, Therefore when 
Anaxilavs. was afterwards accuſed at Lacedæmon 
for this treaſon, he neither diſowned nor was a- 
ſhamed of the action: for he urged, that he was 


not a Lacedæmanian, but a Byzantine; and that he ſaw 


not Sparta, but Byzantium, in extreme danger; the city 
being ſo ſiraitly begirt, that it was not poſſible to bring 
in any new proviſions, and the Peloponneſians and Bœo- 
tians, who were in garriſon, devouring their old ſtores, 


whilſt the Byzantines with their wives and children were 
ready to flarve; that he had not betrayed his country to 


enemies, but had delivered it from the calamities of war ; 


wherein he had followed the example of the moſt worthy 


Latedemonians, who efleemed nothing to be honourable 


but | what tuas profitable for their count 
2 dexmonians, 12 Bente his . 
were ſo well Pleaſed, that they tee: all who 
were accuſed. | 
And now Alcibiades being defirous to ſee his na- 
tive. country again, or rather to be feen by his fel- 
low-citizens, | after gaining ſo many victories for 


them, ſet fail for Athens, his ſhips being adorned 


on every fide with many ſhields and other soils. 
He brought with him likewife a great number of 
galleys taken from the enemy, and the enſigns and 
ornaments of many others which he had ſunk and 
deſtroyed; all of them together amounting to two 


hundred. But there is Httle credit to be given to. 


what is related by Duris the Samian, (who pretends 
to be a deſcendent of Alcibiades), that Chryſogonus, 
who had won the prize at the Pythian games, play- 
ed upon his flute as the galleys paſſed on, whilſt the 
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ears kept time with the muſic; and that Callipedes 
the tragedian, attired in his buſkins, his purple 
robes. and other ornaments which he uſed in the 
theatre, excited thoſe who laboured at the oars; 
and that the admiral galley entered into the port 
with a purple fail. For theſe things are ſuch kind 
of extravagancies as are wont to follow a debauch ; 
and neither Theopompus, nor Ephorus, nor Xe- 
nophon mention them. Nor indeed is it credible, 
that one who returned from ſo long an exile, and 
ſuch a variety of misfortunes, ſhould behave in ſo 
wanton and infolent a manner, On the contrary, 
he.entered the harbour with fear, nor would he af- 
terwards venture to go on ſhore, till ſtanding on 
the deck, he ſaw Euryptolemus his nephew, and o- 
thers of his friends and acquaintance, who were 
ready to receive him, and invited him to land. As. 
ſoon as he was landed, the multitude who came 
out to meet him, diſdained to beſtow a look on a- 
ny of che other captains, but thronged about Alci- 
biades, ſaluted him, and followed him with loud 
acclamations.. They who could preſs near him, 
crowned him with garlands, and they who could 
not come up ſo cloſe, yet ſtaid to view him at a di- 
ſtance, and the old men pointed him out, and ſhow-. 

ed him to the young ones. Nevertheleſs this pu- 

blic joy was mixed with ſome tears, and the preſent 
happineſs was allayed by the remembrance of all the 
miſeries they had endured. They reflected, that 
they could not have ſo unfortunately miſcarried in 
Sicily, or have been diſappointed in any of thoſe 
things which they had ever hoped for, if they had 
left the management of their affairs, and the com- 

mand of their forces, to Alcibiades; ſirice upon his : 
undertaking the adminiſtration, when they were in 
a manner ruined. at ſea, and could ſcarce defend 
the ſuburbs of their city by land, and at the ſame 


time were miſerably dikracted with inteſtine fac- 


n he had raiſed. them from this low-and Aeris 
: rable 
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rable condition, and had not only reſtored them to 
their ancient-dominion of the ſea, but had alſo made 
tem every where victorious over their enemies by 
| land, 97 
Ihe Yecree for evraliing him from- his baniſh- 
ment had ben paſſed by the people, at the requeſt 
of Critias the ſon of Callæſchrus *, as appears by 
Bis elegies, in which m5. yu Alcibiades | in TOP loud 
ow lervice,” 


Thie firſt fun r voice requir's 
The flate but granted what the friend aefir 4. 


The people being ſummoned to an aſſembly, Alci- 
biades came in amongſt them, and firſt bewailed 
and lamented his own ſufferings, and gently and 
modeſtly complained of their uſage, imputing all to 
kis hard fortune, and ſome ill genius chat attended 
him. Then he diſcourſed at large of the deſigns 
and hopes of their enemies, but withal exhorted 
them to take courage, The people crowned him 
with crowns of gold, and created him general both 
at land and ſea with abſolute power. They alſo 
made a decree, that his eſtate ſhould be reſtored to 
him, and that the Eumolpides and the holy heralds 
ſhould again abſolve him from the ' curſes which 
they had ſolemnly pronounced againſt him by a de- 
cree of the people. Which when all che reſt obey- 
ed, Theodorus the high prieſt excuſed himſelf: 
For, ſaid he, I never denounced any execration againſt 
| bum, if he has done nothing againſt the commonwealth. 
But notwithſtanding the affairs of Alcibiades ſuc- 
ceeded ſo proſperouſly, and fo much to his glory, yet 
1 el were * rd ren and looked e the 


1 This Critias was uncle to Plato EE and ifterwards one 
def the thirty tyzants. He wrote a treatiſe concerning. the. republic of 
Sparta, and ſome elegies. Athenæus has given us a pretty large frag- 
ment of one of his elegies, which is ſufficient to make us ſenſible that 
he was very well qualified for ſuch ſort of compoſitions, A is _ 
Go ** introduces in his dialogues. Ri 
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time of his arrival to be ominous. For on the ſame 
day that he came into the port, the feaſt of the 
goddeſs Minerva *, which they call the Plynterta, 
was kept. It is the twenty-fifth day of Thargelion 
[May], when the Praxiergides ſolemnize thoſe my- 
ſteries which are not to be revealed, taking all the 


ornaments from off her unage, and keeping the i- 


mage itſelf cloſe covered . Hence it is that the A- 
thenians eſteem this day moſt inxuſpicious, and ne- 
ver undertake any thing of importance upon it: 


and therefore they imagined, that the goddeſs did 


not receive Alcibiades gracioufly and propitiouſly, 
but hid her face from him, and rejected him. Not- 
withſtanding which, every thing ſucceeded accord- 


- Ing to his with, and an hundred galleys were fitted 


out, and ready to fail ; but an honourable zeal de- 


tained him till the celebration of the grand myſte- 


ries 1. For, ſince the time that Decelea was for- 


- tified, the enemies had made themſelves maſters of 


all the roads which lead from Athens to Eleuſis, 
and therefore the proceſſion being of neceſſity to go 
by ſea, could not be performed with due ſolemnity; 


but the people were forced to omit the ſacrifices and 


dances, and other ceremonies, which were uſed to 
be — ht in the way called holy, when the ſta - 
tue of Bacchus was carried in proceſſion to Eleuſis. 
Alcibiades therefore judged it would be a glorious 


% This was a feſtival among the Athenians annnally r 


Hhonour of Minerva, At this feſtival they ſtripped ihe ſtatue of he 


.goddefs, and waſhed it, whence it was called plynteria, from , 
which ſignifies o waſp, That day was conſidered as one of the moft- 
unlucky,, Their temples likewiſe were at that time-encompaſſed a- 
bout with a cord, to denote that they were ſhut up, as was cuſtomary 
on all inauſpicious days; and they carried dried figs in proceſſion, be - 
cauſe that was the firſt fruit that was eaten after acorns. 5 
F They ſtripped Minerva of her habits and ornaments, in order to 

wath or clean them; but that ſhe might not in the mean t mne be expo · 
fed naked, they covered the ſtatue all over. 5 . 

1 He means the myſter ies of Ceres and Proſerpine. That feſtival 
continued for nine days; and on the ſæth they carried in proceſſion to 
Eleuſis, the ſtatue of Bacchus, whom they ſuppoſ: d to be the ſon of 
Jupiter and Ceres, 25 e N 
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action, whereby he ſhould do honour to the gods, 
and gain eſteem with men, if he reſtored the ancient 
ſplendour to theſe rites, in conducting the proceſ- 
fion again by land, and protecting it with his ar- 

my from the enemy. For thereby he was fure, 
if Agis ſtood ſtill and did not oppoſe him, it would 
very much diminiſh and obſcure his glory; or o- 
therwiſe that he ſhould engage in a holy war in the 
cauſe of the gods, and in defence of the moſt ſa- 
cred and folemn ceremonies ; and this in the ſight 
of his country, where he ſhould have all his fellow- 


Citizens witnefles of his valour. As ſoon as he had 


reſolved upon this deſign, and had communicated 
it to the Eumolpides, and other holy officers, he 
placed centinels on the tops of the mountains, and 
at break of day ſent forth his ſcouts. And then ta- 
king with him the prieſts, and conſecrated perſons, 
and thoſe who had the charge of initiating others 
in the holy myſteries, and encompaffing them with 
his ſoldiers, = conducted them with great order 
and profound ſilence. This was an auguſt and ve- 
nerable proceſſion, wherein all who did not envy 
him, ſaid, He performed at once the office of an high 
prieft-and of a general, Ihe enemy durſt not attempt 
any thing againſt them; and thus he brought 
them back in ſafety to the city. Upon which as he 
was exalted in his own thoughts, ſo the opinion 

which the people had of his conduct, was rai- 
ſed to that degree, that they looked upon their 
armies as irreſiſtible and invincible while he com- 
manded them. He ſo won upon the lower and 
meaner ſort of people, that they paſſionately defired 
he would take the ſovereignty upon him ; and ſome 
of them made no difficulty to cell him ſo, and ad- 
viſed him to put himſelf out of the reach of envy, 
by aboliſhing the laws and ordinances of the people, 
and ſappreſling the pernicious loquacity of the ora- 
tors, that fo he might take upon him the manage- 
ment of affairs, without fear of being called to an ac- 
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count. How far his own inclinations led him to u- 
furp ſovereign power, is uncertain ; but the moſt 
confiderable. perſons in the city were ſo much afraid 
of his deſigns, that they haſtened his embarkation 
as much as poſſible, granting him liberty to chuſe 
his own officers, and allowing him all other thin 
that he deſired. Thereupon he ſet fail with a fleet 
of an hundred fhips, and arriving at Andros, he 
there fought with and defeated both the inhabi- 
tants, and the Lacedzmonians, who aſſiſted them. 

Bur yet he took not the city, which gave the firſt 
occaſion to his enemies to form their accuſations a- 
gainſt him. Certainly if ever any man was ruined 
by his own glory, it was Alcibiades: for his conti- 

nual ſucceſs had begot ſuch an opinion of his cou- 
rage and conduct, that if he failed in any thing he 
undertook, it was imputed. to his neglect; and no 
one would believe it was through want of power: 
for they thought nothing was too hard for him, if 
he went about it in good earneſt. They expected alſo 
every day to hear news of the reducing of Chios, 
and of the reſt of Tonia, and grew impatient that 
things were not effected as faſt and as ſuddenly as 
they deſired. They never confidered how extreme- 


ly money was wanting, and that being to make war 


with an enemy, who had ſupplies of all things from 
the king of Perſia, Alcibiades was often forced to 
quit his camp in order to procure money and 
proviſions for the ſubſiſtence of his ſoldiers. I his 
it was which gave occaſion for the laſt accuſation 
which was brought againſt him. For Lyſander 
being ſent by the Lacedæmonians with a com- 
miſſion to be admiral of their fleet, and being fur- 
niſhed by Cyrus with a great ſum of money, gave 
every mariner four oboli a-day, whereas before 
they had but three. Alcibiades could hardly al- 
low his men three oboli, and therefore was con- 
ſtrained to go into Caria to furniſh himſelf with 
money. He left the care of the. fleet, in his ab- 
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fence, to Antiochus *, an experienced ſeaman, bus 
raſh and inconſiderate, who had expreſs orders 
from Alcibiades not to engage, though the enemy 
provoked him. But he {lighted and diſregarded 
the orders to that degree, that having made ready 
his own galley and another, he preſently ſtood for 
Epheſus, where the enemy lay, and as he failed be- 
fore the heads of their galleys, uſed the higheſt 
provocations poſſible both in words and deeds. Ly- 
ſander at firſt ſent out a few ſhips in purſuit of 
him; but all the Athenian fhips coming into his aſ- 
fiſtance, Lyſander alſo brought up his whole fleet, 
which gained an entire victory. He flew Antiochus 
Himſelf, took nant) men and bow > dr and erected a 
trophy. * 

As ſoon as Alcibiades heard this news, do 
ed to Samos, and looſing from thence with his 
whole fleet, he came and offered battle to Lyſander. 
But Lyſander, content with the victory he had 
gained, would not ſtir. Amongſt others in the ar- 
my who were enemies to Alcibiades, was Thraſy- 
bulus, the ſon of Ihraſon, who went purpoſely to 


Athens to accuſe him, and to exaſperate his ene 


mies in the city againſt him, In an- oration to the 


people he repreſented, that Alcibiades had ruined 


their affairs, and loſt their ſhips, by inſolently abu- 
ling his authority, and committing the government 
of the army in his abſence, to ſuch as by their de- 
bauchery and ſcurrilous diſcourſes got moſt into 
credit with him, whilſt he wandered up and down 
at pleaſure to raiſe money, giving himſelf up to all 
luxury and exceſs amongſt the Abydenian and lo- 
nian courtezans, at a time when the enemy's navy 
rode at anchor ſo near his. It was alſo objected to 
him, that he had fortified a caſtle near Biſantha in 
IThrace, for a ſafe retreat for 5 as one chat 


„This is the Antiochus who had obtained his + friendihip by catch- 
ing for him the quail he had let looſe, | * 


either 
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eicher could not, or would not live in his own ©. 


country, The Athenians gave credit to theſe infor- 
mations, and diſcovered the reſentment and difplea 
ſure which they had conceived: againſt him, by chu- 
ſing other generals. 


As ſoon as Alcibiades honed of. 44a he 3 


ately forſook the army, being afraid of what might 


follow; and getting many ſtrangers, together, he 


made war upon his own account againſt thoſe 


Thracians who pretended to be free, and acknow- 
ledged no king. By this means he amaſſed to him- - 


ſelf a great treaſure out of the ſpoils which he took, 


and at the ſame time ſecured the bordering Gre- 


cians from the incurſions of the Karbarians. 


* '['ydeus, Menander, and Adimantinus, the 


new-made generals, were then at Agos Potamos, 
with all the ſhips which the Athenians had left: 
from. whence they uſed to go out to ſea every 
morning, and offer battle to Lyſander, who lay at 
anchor near Lampſacus; and when they had done 
ſo, returning back again, they lay all the reſt of 
the day careleſsly and without order, as men who 
deſpiſed / the enemy. Alcibiades, Who was not 
far off, did not think 6 ſlightly of their danger, 
nor neglected to let them know it, but mounting 


his horſe, he came to the generals, and repreſented 
to them, that they had choſen a very inconvenient 
ftation, as wanting a ſafe harbour, and far diſtant 
from any town; ſo that they were conſtrained to 
ſend for their neceſſary proviſions as far as Seſtos. 


He alſo reproved them for their careleſſneſs, in ſuf- 
fering the ſoldiers when they went aſhore, to di- 


ſperſe themſelves, and wander up and down at their 


* Plutarch omits almoſt three years, and takes no notice of what 


was performed by the ten generals that ſucceeded Alcibiades. He paſſes 
over the twenty-fifth year of the Peloponneſian war; and the twenty⸗ 


fixth, in which the Athenians obtained the victory at Arginuſz; and 


almoſt the whole twenty- ſeventh, towards the end of which the Athe- 
nians ſailed to /Egos Potamos, . where they received the blow that is 
Wan of 1 in this place. : 
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pleaſure, when the enemy's fleet, which was under 
the command of one general, and ſtrictly obedient 
to diſcipline, lay ſo very near them. But the Athe- 
nian admirals diſregarded thefe admonitions of Alci- 
biades, and his advice to remove the fleet to Seſtos'; 
and Tydeus with great infolence commanded him 
to be gone, ſaying, That now not he, but others had 
the command of the forces, Whereupon Alcibiades ſu- 
ſpecting fomething of treachery in them, departed. 
But he told his Friends who accompanied him out 


of the camp, That if the generals had not ufed him with 


ſach inſupportable contempt, he would within'a few days 
hade forced the Lacedæmonians, however unwilling, ei- 
ther to have fought the Athenians at ſea, or to have de- 
ferted their ſhips. Some looked upon this as a piece 
of oſtentation only; but others ſaid, the thing was 
probable, for that he might have embarked great 


numbers of the I hracian cavalry and archers, to 


aſſault and diſorder them in their camp. The e- 
vent ſoon made it evident, how very rightly he 


yudzed of the errors which the Athenians had com- 


mitted : for Lyſander fell upon them on a fudden, 


when they leaſt ſuſpected it, with ſuch fury, that 


Conon, with eight galleys * only eſcaped him, all 


the reſt {which were about two hundred) he took 
and carried away, together with three thouſand 


priſoners, whom he afterwards put to death. And 


within a ſhort time after he took Athens itſelf, 


burnt all the ſhips which he found there, and de- 


moliſhed their long walls, 


After this Alcibiades ſtanding in dread of the La- 
cedæmonians, who were now maſters both at fea 
and land, retired into Bithynia. He ſent thither 
great treaſure before him, took much with him, 
but left much more in the caſtle where he had be- 
fore reſided. But he loft great part of his wealth 


in Bithynia, being robbed by ſome I hracians who 


* There was a ninth, called Paralus, which eſcaped, and carried 


| the news of their defeat to Athens, Conon himſelf retired te Cyprus. 


lived 


AA C:I'B'iTA DEK SJ. 
hved in thoſe parts; and thereupon he determined 


to go to the court of Artaxerxes, not doubting but 
that the king, if he would make trial of his abili- 
ties, would find him not inferior to Themiſtocles; 
and beſides, he was recommended by a more ho- 
nourable cauſe. For he went not, as Themiſto- 
cles did, to offer his ſerviee againſt his fellow- ci- 
tizens, but againſt their enemies, and to implore 
the king's aid for the defence of his country. He 
concluded, that Pharnabazus would moſt. readily: 
procure him a ſafe conduct, and therefore went into 
Phrygia to him, and continued there ſome time, 
paying him great reſpect, and being honourably 
treated by him. The Athenians in the mean time 
were miſerably afflicted at their loſs of empire; but 
when they were deprived of liberty alſo, and Lyſan- 
der had impoſed thirty governors upon the city, and 
their ſtate was finally ruined, then they began to 
reflect on thoſe things, which they would never con- 
ſider whilſt they were in a proſperous condition 
then they acknowledged and bewailed their former 
errors and follies, and judged the ſecond ill uſage 
of Alcibiades to be of all others the moſt inexcu- 
ſable: for he was rejected without any fault com- 
mitted by himſelf; and only becauſe they were in- 
cenſed againſt his lieutenant for having ſhamefully 
loft a few ſhips, they much more ſhamefully de- 
prived the commonwealth of a moſt valiant and 
moſt accompliſhed general. Yet in this ſad ſtate of 
affairs they had ſtill ſome faint hopes left them, nor 
would they utterly deſpair of the Athenian com- 
monwealth, while Alcibiades lived. For they per- 
ſuaded themſelves, that ſince, when he was an exile 
before, he could not content himfelf to live idle 
and at eaſe, much lefs now (if he could find any fa- 
%ourable opportunity) would he endure the inſo- 
lence of the Lacedæmonians, and the outrages of 
the thirty tyrants, Nor was it an abſurd thing in 
the people to entertain ſuch imaginations, when 
wv | the 
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the thirty tyrants themſelves were ſo very ſolicitous 
to obſerve, and to get intelligence of all his actions 
and deſigns. In fine, Crytias repreſented to Ly-- 
ſander, that the Lacedæmonians could never ſe- 
curely enjoy the dominion of Greece, till the A- 
thenian democracy was abſolutely deſtroyed. And 
though now the people of Athens ſeemed patiently 
to ſubmit to ſo ſmall a number of governors,. yet 
Alcibiades, whilſt he lived; would never ſuffer them 
to acquieſce in their preſent circumſtances. 
But Lyſander would not be prevailed .upon by. 
theſe diſcourſes, till at laſt he received ſecret letters 
from the magiſtrates of Lacedæmon, expreſsly re 
quiring him to get Alcibiades diſpatched: Aether 
it Was that they ſtood in- fear of his active enter- 
priſing diſpoſition, or whether it was done to gra- 
tify King Agis. Upon receipt of this order, Lyſan- 
der ſent away a meſſenger to Pharnabazus, deſiring 
him to put it in execution. Pharnabazus commit- 
ted the affair to Magæus his brother, and to his 
uncle Suſamithres. Alcibiades reſided at that time 
in a ſmall. village in Phrygia, together with Timan- 
dra, a miſtreſs of his. One night he dreamed that 
he was attired. in his miſtreſs's habit, and. that ſhe, 
holding him in her arms, dreſſed his head, and 
painted. his. face, as if he had been-a woman. O- 
thers fay, he dreamed that Magzus cut off bf 
head, 20 burnt, his body; and it is ſaid, that it 
Was but a little while hefore his death that he had 
theſe viſions. They who were ſent to aſſaſſmate him, 
had not courage enough to enter the houſe; but 
ſurrounding it firſt, they ſet it on fire. Alcibiades, 5 
as ſoon. as he perceived it, getting together great 
quantities of cloaths and furniture, threw- them 
upon the fire, with a deſign to choke it: and 
Having wrapped. his robe about his. left arm, and 
holding his naked {word in his right, he caſt him- 
ſelf into the middle of the fire, and eſcaped ſecurely 
through it, before it had time to take thorou galy 
e 
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the furniture, and other materials he had thrown. 
into it. The Barbarians, as ſoon as they faw him, 
retreated, none of them daring to wait for him, or. 
to engage with him; but ſtanding at a diftance, 
they flew him with their darts and arrows. When 
he was dead, the Barbarians departed, and Timan- 
dra took his body, and wrapping, it up in her own. 
robes *, buried it as decently and as honourably as. 
her preſent. circumſtances would allow +, It is ſaid, 
that the famous Lais (who was called the Corin- 
thiun, though ſhe was a native of Hyccarz, a ſmall 
town in Sicily, from whence. ſhe was brought a. 
captive) was the daughter of this Timandra. There. 
are fome who agree in this account of Alcibiades's 
death in all things, except only that they do not 
impute it either ta Pharnabazus, Lyſander, or the. 
Lacedæmonians; but ſay, that he kept a young 
lady of a noble houſe, whom he had ee ; 
— that her brothers, not being able to endure the 
indignity, by night. ſet fire to the houſe. where he 
dwelt, and as he endeavoured to ſave. himſelf from 
the flames, flew him with. their We in — man- 
ner before related. 
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the accompliſhment of it. He dreamed that his miſtreſs had attired | 


him! in her own habit, and that he lay in her boſom. 

F She buried him in the town of Meliſſa, Athenavs. writes, 
that as he was travelling that way he ſaw Alcibiades's monument 
- vpon which Adrian the emperor cauſed the ſtatue of the deceaſed car- 
ved in Parian marble to be erected, and — that a * mind 
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H E houſe of the Marcii in Rome produced 

many eminent patricians; and among the 
rt Ancus Marcius, who was grandſon to Numa 
by his daughter Pomponia, and reigned there after 
Tullus Hoſtilius. Of the fame family were ms: 
Publius and Quintus Marcius, (which two brou 
into the city the greateſt part of the beſt water in 
Rome); as alſo Cenforinus, who after he had 'been 
twice choſen cenſor by the people, perſuaded them 
himſelf to make a perpetual decree, that nobody 
ſhould bear that office a ſecond time. Caius Mar- 
eius, of whom 1 now write, being left an orphan, 
and brought up vader his mother in her widow-- 
hood, has ſhown that the early loſs of a father, 
though attended with other diſadvantages, yet can 
prove no hinderance to a man's being virtuous, or 
eminent in the world; notwithſtanding bad men 
ſometimes allege it in excuſe for their cor rupt and 
debauched lives. This ſame perfon alſo was a re- 
markable evidence of the truth of their opinion, 
who think that a generous. and good nature with- 
gut diſcipline (like a rich ſoil without culture) muſt 
produce plenty of bad and good intermixed. For- 
his undaunted courage and firm conſtancy ſpurred 
him on, and carried him through many glorious. 
 aRions; but his ungoverned FE" and inflexible. 
obſtinacy 
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obſtinacy made him appear harſh and diſagreeabbe 
among his friends, and wholly unfit for the eaſe 
and freedom of converſation, So that thoſe who 
ſaw with admiration his ſoul unſhaken either by 
pleaſures, toils, or the temptations of money, and 
allowed that he poſſeſſed the virtues of tempe- 
rance, juſtice, and fortitude; yet, in civil intercourſe 
and affairs of ſtate, 8 not but be diſguſted at 
his rough imperious temper, too haughty for a 
republic. And indeed the advantages of a liberal 
education are in nothing more apparent than this, 
that it ſoftens and poliſhes a rugged temper by the 
rules of prudence and the precepts of morality, 
teaching men to moderate their deſires, to chuſe 
the ſober mean, and avoid extremes. 

In thoſe times, that ſort of virtue which exerted 
itſelf in military arts and martial exploits, was moſt 
encouraged and eſteemed at Rome; which is evi- 
dent from hence, that the Latin word for virtue 
came then to fignify valour, and the general term 
was applied to that particular excellence, which is 
properly called fortitude. Marcius having a more 
than ordinary inclination for military exerciſes, be- 
gan to handle arms from his very childhood; but 
thought that external inſtruments, and artificial arms 
would be of ſmall ſervice to them who had not their 
natural weapons ready, and at command; therefore 
he exerciſed and prepared his body for all manner 
of engagements.; he acquired a great ſwiftneſs to 
purſue, and ſuch a ſtrength and firmneſs to grapple - 
and wreſtle with the enemy, that none could. eaſily. 
get clear of him; ſo that all who tried their abili- 
ties with him and were worſted in the engagement, 
excuſed their own weakneſs by pleading his invin- 
cible ſtrength, hardened againſt all MEN and 
pro againſt all fatigue. ; 

His firſt expedition he made when he was very 
young, when Tarquin, (who had been king of 
Rome, but afterwards baniſhed), after many 1 85 

miſhes 
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mithes and defeats, made his laſt puſh, and ven- 
tured. all at a fingle throw. A great number of 
the Latins, and other people of Italy, had joined 
forces with him, and were marching towards the 
city, though not ſo much out of defire to ſerve 
and reſtore Tarquin, as fear and envy of the Ro- 
man preatnefs, the increaſe of which they were de- 
ſirous to prevent. Ihe armies engaged in a de- 
ciſive battle which had various turns. Marcius 
fighting bravely in the dictator's preſence, ſaw a 
Roman ſoldier fall nigh him ; inftead of deſerting 
Him in that extremity, he ſtept in immediately to 
his reſcue, beat off and flew the aggreſſor. Ihe 
general having got the victory, crowned him one 
of the firſt with a garland of oak; for this was the 
reward given to a ſoldier who had ſaved the life of 
any Roman citizen *; whether the law intended 
Tome ſpecial honour to the oak, in memory of the 
Arcadians, whom the oracle had celebrated by the 
name of Acorn. eaters; or becauſe' they could eaſily 
meet with plenty of it, where-ever they fought; or 
becauſe, the oaken wreath being ſacred to Jupiter 
the great guardian of their city, they might there- 
fore think it the moſt proper orna ment for him 
who preſerved a citizen, Beſides, the oak is a 
tree that bears the moſt and faireſt fruit of any 
that grows wild, and is ſtronger than any that are 
dreſſed and improved by art; its acerns alſo were 
the principal diet of the firſt ages; and the honey 
which was commonly found there, afforded them 
a very pleaſant liquor ; it ſupplied them too even 
with fowl and other creatures for dainties, as it 
produced miſſelto, for birdlime, by which they are 
entangled. | _ CO MET nao: 


Thi: crown was the foundation vf many privileges. He who had 
once obtained it had a right ro wear it always. When he appeared 
at the public ſtectacles, the ſcnate roſe in honour to him. tie was 
placed near the ſenators; and his father, and grandfather by the fax 
ther's ſide, were entitled to the ſame privileges ard immunitics, © 


It 


* 


* 
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It is reported that Caſtor and Pollux appeared i in 
the battle before mentioned, and immediately after 
it were ſeen at Rome in the Forum, juſt by the 
fountain where their temple now ſtands, upon 
horfes all foaming with ſweat, as if they had rid 
poſt thither to bring nes of the victory; on which 


account the 15th of July (being the. day on which 


this bartle was ng, was M ne to The twin- 
ods, ' "41 ares 
? We may obſerve. in . ns hid young 


men meet with applauſe,” and an early reputation, 
if, they have ſouls but ſlightly touched with ambi- 


tion, All their thirſt for glory is ſoon extinguiſhed, 

and their deſires, ſatiated; whereas honours,con- 
ferred on a more firm and ſolid mind, animate and 
improve it, and like a briſk gale drive it on in pur- 
ſuit of further glory. Such a man looks upon fame, 
not as a reward of his preſent virtue, but as an 


earneſt he has given of his future performances; 


and is aſhamed: to underlive the credit he has won, 


and not to outſhine his paſt illuſtrioug actions. 
Marcius had a ſoul, of this frame. He was — 1 
endeavouring to excel himſelf, and continually en 


gaged in ſome new exploit. He added one great 
ation. to another, and heaped trophies upon tro- 
phies, till he became the ſubject of a glorious, con- 

2ſt among the generals, the latter of them {till 
ſtriving wich his predeceſſor, which thould pay: him 


the greateſt, reſpect, and ſpeak, moſt A in his 
commendation. Fe or the Romans ha 


many 
wars in thoſe times, and frequent battles, Marcius 


never returned from any of them without honours 


or rewards; and whereas others made glory the 


end of their valour, the end of his glory was to 
give pleaſure to his mother. The delight ſhe took 
to hear him praiſed, and te ſee him crowned, and 
her weeping for joy in his embraces, made him, in 
his own thoughts, the moſt honourable.and happy 

bon in the world. This ſentiment Was not un- 
Vox. + r "7" "Rs 
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like hat of FE bre ganekef. who is ſaid to have pro- 
feſſed that he reckoned it the grrateſt felicity pf 
his whole life, that his father = mo her ſtill 5 
vived to behold his conduct and victory at Lev 
Hie had the ſatisfaction indeed to ſee both his Da 
vents partake with him, and enjoy the pleaſure of his 
[a fortune; but Marcius holding 15 ob- 
iged to pay his mother Volumnia * all that duty 
ad gratitude which would have belonged to his 
13 could never ſatisfy his mind, or PRIDE; he 
did enough i in all the reſpect and tendernefs which 
he ſhgwed. her, but took a wife alſo at her motion 
and Entreaty; and after ſhe had, born him chil- 
dren, be lived {till with his mother, The repute 
of his integrity and courage had by this me gain- 
ed bim a conſiderable intereſt and male at 
EK ome, when the ſenate fav ouring the richer fort of 
citizens were at difference with the common 1b 
who made grievous. complaints againſt the ihtole- 
« rable ſeverity of their creditors. . For, thoſe who 
nad any contiderable ftock, were ſtripped of their 
goods, Wa were either ſold or detained for a ſe- 
curity ; and thoſe who were already. reduced, were 
carried to priſon, and their bodies. ki pt under con- 
finement, though. they ſhowed upon Lila the ſcars 
and wounds which. they had received in the ſe ervice 
of their country, in ſeveral expeditions, particu- 
larly in che laſt againſt the Sabines, which they un- 
dertook upon a We made by the rich creditors, 
#hat they would uſe them more mildly. for the fu- 
ture, Marcus Valerius he conful having, in copſc- 
quence of adecree of the ſenate, engaged alſo for 
- the performance of it. But when they had fought 
there with alacrity and courage, and returned 
home vickors, no abatement of their debts Was 
1 * kenatg PP de to emen no- 


* Livy 12 Dionyfvs = FEY his wife was called 77 ms 155 
n mother Petyri, a, Plorarch calls * vv 6 2 ng. Hu. T 
ching 
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thing of that agreement, and beheld them without 


any concern. dragged away like ſlaves, and their 
goods ſeized upon as formerly. I his caufed fre- 
e tumults, and open mutinies in the city; and 


e enemy perceiving theſe diſtractions among the 


28 began to invade and lay wafte the country. 
be perk this the confuls gave notice that all who were 

e ſhould appear, in arms; but no body obeyed 
5 1. ſummons. This ſet the magiſtrates themſelves 
at variance. Some thought it moſt adviſeable to 


comply a little with the poor, and remit ſomething 


of the ſtrict rigour of the law. Others declared a- 


gainſt that propofal, and particularly Marcius. He 
thought the buſiticſs of the money was not the 


main thing to be regarded; but looked upon theſe 


diſorderly proceedings as an attempt to ſubvert the 
eſtabliſhed laws, and a proof of the growing inſo- 
lence of che people, which it became a wiſe 90. 
vernment to reſtrain and ſuppreſs. 

There had been frequent meeting of the laute 
within the fp ace of x few days about this affair, 
but no ſatisfa concluſion could be agreed on. 
Ihe commonalty petceiving no redreſs, on a ſud- 
den roſe all in a body, and encouraging one ano- 
ther, left the city, and marching up that aſcent 


which now-ealled the Holy Mount, they ſat down 


by the rieer Anio! They continitted” no act of 
hoſtility in their march; only 3 made Heavy 


outcries as they paſſed along, com laining, thit the 


city ; that Ttaly 
vu tbery where afford them the benefit of air und wa-. 


rieb men had pelle them out f t 


tar, und a plate of burial when they died, which was 


all they tad to expert if they flaid in Roe, except being* 


_ and wounded in time of wonr fir the defence of their 
prefers. The ſenate dreading the conſequence 
18 


rupture, ſent ſome of their order, ſuch as. 


EL moſt moderate, and beſt beloved by the eo 
wy to treat with them. 


Menenius Agrippa, their e chief! ſpokeſman, after 


5 * uling, 


not retain it, but Aiſtributes it again ta 
parts. Noro, this is exacłly the caſe , betwixt;you:and the 
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uſing much — to the people, 9 no leſs 
freedom. in defence of the ſenate,. at length con- 
cluded. his diſcourſe with this celebrated fable. 7. 
once happened, ſays he, that all the other members of the 
Lady mutinied againſt the ſlamach, which they accuſed as. 
the anly idle uncontributing part in the whole,. while: the 
rei were put to mighty hardſpips, and the expenſe of” 
much labour to ſupply, that, and mini/ter. to its appetites, 
But the flemach laughed. at their fally in not knowing 
that though ſbe receives all the nouriſhment, et ſbe dees 

all 1 the. other 


ſenate, O citizens ; for their, counſels and determinations 
an the affairs of the commanwealth,, all tend jo your wel-. 


| fares and diſpenſe. Arength and Kan e ta the. 10 ale, 


pen“ . 
"AR . pacified the people; * D oy only. = 
deſired the choice of five men to protect ſuch. ao - 
ſhould ne ce; which officers, are nl 


E 


1 


i great deal 91 ridicule. 


the ſengte; and the:.two. Erſt t choſe Aa 7 
Junius. Brutus and dicinius Vellutus, the ringlead- 
ers of that ſedition. The city being thus reuni- 
ted, the commons preſently took up arms, and 
readily liſted themſclves under their commanders 
for the war. As for Marcius, though he was not 
a little diſpleaſed at cheſe incroachments of the po- 
pulace, and the declining power of the ſenate, and 
obſerved many other patricians were of the ſame 
mind; yet he, entreated them not to yield to the 
people in this zeal for the ſervice of their country, 
but. to ſhow themſelves ſuperior to them, not lo, 
much i in power and riches, as in virtue. 
Ihe Wee were now at war with the Volk. 


4 f 1 Y T 
s This“ was 3 a very turbulent * 8 1 "He 5 was a man 
of wit, and had a flow of words, His true name was Lucius Junint; 
and becauſe he ho had expelled the Tarquins was called Lucius Ju- 
nius Brutus, he alſo took the name of n which ee him to a 
; ; ans, 


$ * 
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ans, whaſ principal city was Corioli; when there 
fore Cominius the conſul had inveſted this. impor- 
tant place, the reſt of the Volſcians, fearing it 
ſhould be taken, collected all their force, deſign - 
ing to give the Romans battle before the city, and 
fo attack them on both ſides. Cominius, to avoid 
this inconvenience, divided his army, marching 
himſelf with one body to encounter thoſe Volſci- 
ans that made towards him from without; and 
leaving Titus Lartius (one of the braveſt Romans 
of his time) to command the other, and ſtill carry 
on the ſiege. I hoſe within Corioli de eſpiſing now 
the ſmallneſs of that number, made a brifk ſaliy 
upon them, wherein they prevailed at ft, and. 
purſued the Romans to their trenches: Here 
Marcius with, a ſmall party flying out to their at» 
fiſtance, cut in pieces the firſt of the enemy that 
were in his way, ſtood the ſhock of the reſt, and 
ſtopped: them in their full career; then with a 
great ſhout recalled the Romans. For: he had 
(what Cato required in a. ſoklier) not only an ir- 
reſiſtible force in his arm, but che very ſound of 
his voice, and flerceneſs of his aſpect, ſtruck ter- 
ror and. confuſion into the enemy. Divers: of his 


own. party. then rallying and making up to him, 


the enemies-were terrified, and immediately retreats 
ed. But Marcius, not content to fee them retire, 
preſſed hard upon the rear, and drove them, as 
they. led away in haſte, to the very gates of their + 
city; Where perceiving” that the Romans deſiſted 
from the purſuit, beaten off by a multitude of darts 
poured down upon them from the walls, and that 
none of his followers had the hardineſs tp think of 


falling in among the fugitives, and forcing an en- 


trance. with them into the city, in which the ene- 
mies were ſo numerous and ſo well armed; he 
earneſtly requeſted them to continue the purſuie, 
and animated and encouraged them by his words 
and 3 crying = That fortune had new ſet 
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epen Comolt, net fo much ito. Helter the vangquifhed, as 
to! receive the conquerors. He had no ſooner ſpoken 
thus, but ſeconded by a few that were willing to 
venture with him, he forced his way. through. the 
mid{t of the enemies, and entered the gates along 
wich them, no one daring to reſiſt him. But when 
he looked round him, and could diſcern but a very 
ſmall number of affiftants who had: flipped. in to 
engage in that hazardous t {aw that 
friends and enemies were now mingled together, 
then, collecting all his force, he performed the 
moſt. extraordinary. and incredible actions, with a- 
mazing ſtrength, agility, and courage breaking 
through all oppofition, conſtraining ſome to ſhift: 
for. therfelyes. 1 in. che furtheſt. corners of the city, 
and others to throw down their weapons, as think 
ing all reſiſtance vain. By all which he gave Titus 
Lartius a fair occaſion to bring in che reſt.of the 
Romans with. cafe and ſafety. | 
Corioli being thus taken, the greater parr of e 9 

foldiers, fell preſently to pillage, and were wholly 
employed in ſeizing and carrying off the: booty; at 
which. Marcius was highly offended, and reproach-- 
ed them fon it. gs. a diſbonourable and — thing, 

hat whilft:the, conſul and their fellow-citizens tt ere now- 

' perhaps encountering theather Holſcians, and werehazard- 
Ang r er liurs in battle, they. ſbauld baſeiy miſpend their 

dime in running up aud down in guęſi of plunder, or, un- 

5 7 a pretence of enriching themſelves, decline the Preſet. 
darger. There were however but few that wauld 
Kearken.to:him. Putting himſelf then at the head 
of thoſe who were willing to follow him, he took 
chat road chere the canſul's armꝝ had marched. be- 
Fore. him, often exciting his companions, and be- 
feeching them as they went along, that they world 
net falter and give; out; praying often, to the gods 

. 2 that he might be ſo. happy as to anrive before 

lr onen. 15 come nen n . 
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fiſt Cominius, and ane! in che peril of that ac. 
tion. 

It was cuſtomary with the e at that age, 
when they ſtood in battle-array, and were takiog. 
up their bucklers, and girding their gowns a- 

bout them, to make at the ſame time a verbal teſta - 
ment, and to name who ſhould be their heirs in the 
hearing of three or four witneſſes: in this poſture: 
did Marcius find them at his arrival, the enemy be- 
ing advanced within view. I hey were not a little 
diſordered by his firſt appearance, ſeeing him all o- 
ver bloody and ſweating, and attended with a ſmall. - 
train; but when he haſtily made up to the conſul 
with an air of gladneſs in his looks, giving him his 
hand, and: recounting to him how: the city had been. 
taken; when they ſaw Cominius alſo embrace and 
falute Marpius upon that diſcourſe, then every one 
took heart afreſſi, and both ſuch as were near e- 
nough to hear the relation of his ſucceſs, and thoſe 
Who,, being at a greater diſtance, could. only gueſs 
what had happened by the manner of their. greet - 
ing, beſought the conſul with a loud. voice, chat he 
would lead chem on to engage the enemy. But. 
Marcius firſt deſired to know how. the V- olſcians 
had diſpoſed. their order of battle, and where 18 
had om their chief ſtrength ; Cominius told had 
he thought that the troops of the Antiates in the 
main body were. the beſt ſoldiers, and inferior to. 
none in bravery: Let me then beg of you," fays Mar- 
eius, tber I may be placed direttly oppoſite to theje daring 
people. The conſul granted his. requeſt,. admiring 
much his ardour and alacrity. When the conflict 
was begun, Marcius ſallied out before the reſt, and 
charged with ſo much fury, that the vanguard of 
the V olicians were not able to ſtand their ground: 
for whereſoever he attacked them, he preſently 
broke their ranks; but the parties rallying again, 
and incloſing him on each. fide, the conſul, who 
obſerved the danger he was in, TE ſome ina] 


— 
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the chioiceſt men he: had for his ſpeedy reſcue. 
The diſpute then growing warm about Marcius, 
and many being killed in a ſhort. time, the Romans 
bore ſo hard upon the enemies, and prefled thenr 
with ſuch violence, that they put them to flight; 
and going now to proſecute the victory, they be- 
ſought Marcius, tired with his toils, and faint 
through loſs of blood, that he would retire to the 
camp; but he replying, that wearimeſ/s was. a thing 
Which did not befit conquerors, joined:with: them in the 
purſuit. The whole army. of the Volſcians was de- 
feated, a great multitude being ſlain, and many ta- 
ken. The next morning Marcius being ſent for, 
and the reſt of the army being allembled about the 
conſul's tent, Cominius mounted the tribunal, and 
having in the firſt place rendered to the gods the 
acknowledgments due for that important victory, he 
then addrefſed himſelf to Marcius, whom he high 
ly extolled for his many ſignal exploits, part of 
which he had been an. eye-witneſs of himſelf, and 
had heard the reſt from Lartius. He then deſired 
him to chuſe a tenth part of all the treaſure, and 
horſes, and captives, that had fallen into their hands, 
before any diviſion ſhould be made to others; be- 
fide which, he made him the preſent of a horſe ad- 
orned with rich trappings. I his action being sn 
applauded by the whole army, Marcius ſtepped 
forth and declared his thankful acceptance of the 
horſe, and how extremely ſatisfied he was with the 
praiſe which the conſul had beſtowed upon him; 
but as for other things, which he looked upon ra- 
ther as mercenary pay than any ſignifications of ho- 
nour, he waved them all, and deſired to ſhare them 
equally wich the reſt of the army. 7 have only, ſays. 
He, one favour to beg, and this J hope you will not deny 
me. There was among the Volſcians a certain friend of 
mine, bound with ius in the ſacred rites of hoſpitality, a 
perſon of great -probity and virtue, who naw is become a 
prijaner, and from the wealth and freedom wherein he li- 
34:4 | 


a 


ved, 
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ved, is reduced to poverty and ſervitude; the man has fall-, 


en 2945 many murfortunes, but he would think it a ſuffi-, 
cient deliverance, if my interceſſion ſhall redeem him from 
this one at leaſt, the being ſold as a ſlave. Theſe words: 
of Marcius were followed with ſtill louder acclama-, 
tions, and he had many more admirers of this ge-. 
nerous reſolution, by which he conquered avarice,, 
than of the valour he had ſhown. in fubduing his e- 
nemies. For thoſe very perſons that were touched 


with envy at ſecing ſo many honours. heaped upon 


him, could not but acknowledge that he was worthy. 
of {till greater for thus nobly declining them, and 
were more in love with that virtue of his, which 
made him deſpiſe ſuch advantages, than that where - 
by he had de er ved them. For it is much more 


commendable to make a right uſe, of riches, than; | 


of arms, and ſtill more honourable and heroic to 
deſpiſe them, than to know how to, make a right, 
uſe of them. When the acclamations cealed, and, 
| ſilence Was obtained, Cominius turning to the peo- 
ple, ſaid, 7 here is no way, fellow ſoldiers, of forcing. 
theſe gifts of ours on, a perſon fo unwilling to accept them : 
let us therefore give him, what it is not in his power to 


7 efuſe ; tet us paſs a vote that be ſhall bereafter be called 
Coriolanus, unleſs yeu think his behaviour at Corioli has. 
iel 1 us in decreeing bim that title. Hence 5 


came his third name of Coriolanus, By which it a 
pears, that Caius was his proper name; that the 120 

cond, | or ſurname, Martius, was a name common to 
his houſe and family; and that the third Roman 
appellative was a peculiar note of diſtinction, given, 
afterwards on account of ſome particular fact, or 


ores or ſignature, or virtue of him that bore 


for thus alſo among the Grecks additional tte, 
de were iven to ſome for their exploits, as Soter, 
that i is, the e preſerver, and. Callinicus, the famous con 
gueror; to others for ſomething remarkable in theit! 
ſhape, as Phyſcon, big-bellixd, or Grypus, eagle- no- 
feds, or for their, good qualities, as Euergetes, the. 
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; * benefactor, 
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benefactor, and Philadelphus, the lover of his brethren; 
or their good fortune, as Eudæmon, the proſperout, 
an epithet given to the ſecond prince of the Batti. 
Several princes alſo have had names appropriated to 
them in reproach and mockery, as Antigonus that 
of Doeſon, or one that was liberal only in the' future, 
fince he always promiſed, but never performed; 
and Ptolemy, who was ſtyled Lamyrus, or the buf- 
Fon. Appellations of this kind were very much in 
uſe among the Romans. One of the Metelli was 
ſurnamed by them Diadematys, becauſe he had for 
a long time together walked about with his head 
bound up, by reaſon of an ulcer in his forehead. 
Another of the ſame; family they called'Celer, i. e. 
the ſwift or nimble, for that expedition with which 
he procured them a funeral er tertainment of gladi- 
ators, within a few days after his father's death; 
the diſpatch which he uſed on this occafion, being 
thought very extraordinary. There are ſome who 
even at this day derive their names from certain ca- 
ſual incidents at their nativity; one for inſtänce, 
who happens to be born when his father is abroad 
in a foreign country, they call Proculus ; but if af- 
ter his father's deceaſe, they ſtyle him Pothunms; 
and when two twins come into the worid,” wertof 
one dies at the birth, the furvivor df them is called 
Papifeus. Nay, they denominate not only their 
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tors began again to revive. domeſtic troubles, and 

raiſe another ſedition, without any new cauſe of 
complaint or juſt grievance to proceed upon; but 
thoſe very miſchiefs that unavoidably enſued from 
their former differences and conteſts, were then 
made uſe of as a ground to quarrel with the nobi- 
lity. - The greateſt part of their arable land had 
been left unſown and without tillage &, and the time 
of war allowing them no means or leiſure to fetch 
in provifion from other countries, there was an ex- 
treme ſcarcity in Rome +. I he leaders of the peo- 
ple then obſerving that there was neither corn 
U into the market, or if there had been any 
to ſupply them, yet that the people wanted money 
to buy it, began to calumniate the wealthy, as if 
they, from remembrance of the former quarrel, 
and to revenge themſelves, had purpoſcly contrived 
it thus, to bring a famine upon the poor. While 
theſe things were in agitation, there came an em- 
bafly. from the Velitrani, who delivered up their 
city to the Romans, deſiring that they would ſend 
ſome new inhabitants to people it, inaſmuch as a 
late peſtilential diſeaſe had made ſuch havock and 
deſtruction among the inhabitants, that there was 
hardly a tenth part of them remaining. This fad 
neceflity of the Velitrani was confidered by the 
more prudent ſort as a ſeaſonable relief to them- 
ſelves; for not only the dearth. of victuals had 
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made it needful to eaſe and unburden the city of its 
ſuperfluous members, but they hoped alſo at the 
Tame time to ſcatter and diſſolve the faction which 
now threatened them, by diſcharging the moſt reſt- 
leſs and turbulent of the people, who were as dan- 
gerous to the ſtate, as a "redundancy of morbid hu- 

- 'mours is te the body. Such as theſe therefore the 
conſuls ſingled out to ſupply the deſolation at Ve- 
litre, and gave notice to others that they ſhould be 

| ready to march againſt the Volſcians, which was 
ltitically defigned to prevent inteſtine broils, by em- 
ploying 3 abroad. And there was reaſon to 
preſume, that when both the rich and the poor, 
the Plebeians and the Patricians, thould be mingled 
again in the ſame army, and the ſame camp, and 
engage in one common ſervice and danger for the 
public, it would mutually diſpoſe mi reconci- 
liation and friendſhi p. Eni. 0. 

But Sicinius and Brutus, the tho. factions. tri- 
bunes, oppoſed both theſe deſigns; exclaiming 
publicly, chat the conſuls diſguiſed che moſt cruel 
action in the world, under the. mild and plauſible 
name of ſending a colony, and were precipitating 
ſo many poor citizens, as it were, into the very 
gulf of perdition, by removing them to ſettle in an 
infectious air, and a. place that was covered with 
ndiſome carcaſes, and expoſing them to the fur of 
a ſtrange and revengeful deity ; and then, as if it 
would not ſatisfy their hatred, to deſtroy. ſome by 
hunger, and- expoſe others to the plague, they in- 
. yolved them allo in a needleſs war of their own - 
chuſing; that every kind of calamity might fall up- 
on the city at once, becauſe it refuſed to continue 

any longer in {lavery to the rich. 

55 chis kind of diſcourſe, the people were fo i ir- 
ritated that none of them would appear upon the 
conſular ſummons to be liſted for the war; and 
they as little reliſhed the propoſal for a new. colony. 
N put the ſenate into gre eat perplexity. Fur 

2 M.,uxrcius, 
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Marcius, whoſe ſpirit was greatly elated by the ho- 
nours he had acquired, and who was held in the 
— higheſt eſteem by the nobility, openly and warmly 
oppoſed the tribunes, ſo that, in ſpite of them, a 
colony was diſpatched to Velitræ; thoſe who were 
choſen by lot being obliged to go thither under ſe- 
vere penalties. But when he ſaw them obſtinately 
perſiſt in refuſing to inrol themſelves for the Vol- 
ſcian expedition, Marcius * then muſtered up his 
own clients, and as many others as could be wrought 
upon by perſuaſion ; and with theſe he made an in- 
road into the territories of the Antiates, where 
finding a conſiderable quantity of corn, and much 
booty both of cattle and priſoners, he reſerved no- 
ching for himſelf, but thoſe who ventured out with 
him returned loaded with rich pillage This made 
the reſt who ſtaid at home repent of their perverſe- 
nefs, and envy ſuch as had ſped ſo well by the en- 
terpriſe ; they were alſo much diſpleaſed with Mar- 
cus, and repined at the honours which he conti- 
nued to acquire, looking upon the increaſe of his 
power as a diminution of that of the people. Not 
long after this he ſtood for the conſulſhip y; then 
they began to relent, and inclined to favour him, 


as being ſenſible what a ſhame it would be to re- 


pulſe and affront a man of his family and courage, 
and that too after he had done ſo many fignal ſer- 
vices to the public. It was the cuſtom for thoſe who 
pretended to offices and dignities among them, to 
folicit and careſs the people at their general aflem- 
blies, clad only in a looſe gown, without any coat 
under it, either becauſe ſuch an humble habit ſeem- 
ed beſt to ſuit the character of a ſuppliant, or be- 
cauſe thoſe who had received wounds in war might 


* Several of the patricians voluntarily offered to ſerve in that war. 
Theſe were followed by their clients, to whom were Joined ſome of 


the people; and Coriolanus being attended by his own friends and 


clients, went at the head of them. Dionyſ, ib. 7. 3 
It was the next year, being the third of the ſeventy- ſecond O- 
lympiad, 488 years before the birth of our Saviour. 8 
3 Vor. II. P thus 
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thus more readily ſhow the viſible tokens of their 
fortitude : for it was not- from any ſuſpicion the 
people then had of bribery, that they required ſuch 
as petitioned them to appear ungirt and open with- 
out any cloſe garment; for it was much later, and 
many ages after this, that buying and ſelling crept 
in at their elections, and money was an ingredient 
in the public ſuffrages. But when this practice was 
introduced, it reached even to their tribunals and 
camps, arms were ſubdued by money, and the 
commonwealth changed into a monarchy; for it 
was juſtly obſerved by ſome one, That the perſon who 
firſt began to give treats and largeſſes to the people, was 
He that firſt deprived them of their power. But the 
miſchief it ſeems ſtole ſecretly in, and by degrees, 
not being preſently diſcerned and taken notice of at 
Rome; for it is not certainly known who the man 
was that did there firſt bribe either the-citizens, -or 
the judges; but in Athens it is ſaid, that Anytus 
the ſon of Anthemion was the firſt that gave money 
to the judges, toward the latter end of the Pelo- 
ponneſian war, he being then accuſed of treachery, 
for delivering up the fort of Pyle; whilſt uncorrupt 
judges, the remains of the golden age, as yet pre- 
nded in tke Roman courts. When Marcius, there- 
fore, ſhowed the ſcars and gaſhes that were ſtill vi- 
fible in his body, from thoſe innumerable battles 
wherein he had ſucceſſively engaged, and always 
victoriouſly ſignaliſed himſelf for ſeventeen years 
together ; out of reverence for his virtue the peo- 
ple were aſhamed to reject him, and therefore a- 
greed to chuſe him conful. But when the day of 
election was come, and Marcius appeared at the 
place where they were to give their votes, with a 
pompous train of ſenators attending him, and all 
the patricians manifeſtly expreſſed a greater con- 
cern, and acted more vigorouſly in this particular, 
than they had ever done before on the like occa- - 
fion ; the commons then fell off again from all the 
; . kindneſs 
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kindneſs they had conceived for him, and their late 
benevolence was changed into envy and indigna- 
tion. The malignity of which paſſions was afliſted 
too, by the general fear they were in, that if a man, 
who was deſirous of increaſing the power of the 
ſenate, and was ſo highly reſpected by the nobility,. 
ſhould be inveſted with all the power which that 
office would give him, he might utterly deprive the 
people of their liberty. For theſe reaſons they re- 
jected Marcius. When two others were declared 
conſuls, the ſenate took it extremely ill, reckoning 
that the indignity reflected more on themſelves than 
'Marcins, who for his own part was more ſenſibly 
mortified at this proceeding,. and could not bear the 
diſgrace with any. temper : for he had been uſed: 
to indulge the more violent and impetuous paiions - 
of his ſoul, as if there was ſomething of dignity 
-and grandeur in ſuch tranſports; but he had not a 
due mixture of that gravity and gentleneſs, which 
are virtues ſo neceſſary in the conduct of political 
- affairs,” and which are the effects of mature reaſon, 
and a good education; he did not conſider; that 
- whoever undertakes: to manage public buſineſs, and 
converſe with. men, muſt above all things avoid 
pride and obſtinacy, which, as Plato ſays, are the 
companions of ſolitude, and muſt:endeavour to recom- 
mend himſelf by thoſe qualities, ſo much derided 
by the ignorant and injudicious, patience and for - 
bearance. Whereas. Marcius being plain and art- 
leſs, but ever rigid and inflexible, and ſtrongly per- 
ſuaded, that to vanquiſh oppofition was the proper 
work of fortitude, and not conſidering this impe- 
tuoſity rather as the weakneſs and effeminacy of a 
diſtempered mind, from which theſe violent paſ- 
ſions break out, like the ſwelling of a bruiſed and 
painful part, left the aſſembly in great diſorder, be- 
ing bitterly enraged againſt the people. Ihe young- - 
er patricians, who valued themſelves moſt on ac- 
count of their birth, ä made the 3 figure 
5 3 in. 
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in the city, were always wonderfully devoted to his 
intereſt, and at this time by attending upon him, 
and condoling with him unhappily contributed to 
inflame his reſentment; for he was their leader 
in every expedition, and a kind inſtructor in all 
martial affairs; he inſpired them alſo with a truly 
virtuous emulation, and taught them to enjoy the 

praiſe of their own good actions without envying 
or detracting from others. gy ee TIN 
In the midſt of theſe commotions a great quan- 
tity of corn was brought into Rome, part of which 
had been bought up in Italy; the remainder was 
ſent from Syracuſe, as a preſent from Gelo, king 
of Sicily; fo that many began to have good hopes. 
of their affairs, expecting the city would by this 
means be delivered at once both from its want and. 
diſcord. The ſenate being thereupon immediately 
called, the people came flocking about the ſenate- 
houfe, eagerly attending the iſſue of that delibera- 
tion, and expecting that the market - rates would be 
eaſy for that which had been bought; and that that 
which was ſent as a gift, would be diſtributed gratis 
among them; for there were ſome within who ad- 
viſed the ſenate thus to moderate the price of the 
one, and give ſuch orders for the diſvofal of the 
other. But Marcius ſtanding up, ſharply inveigh- 
ed againſt thoſe who ſpoke in favour of the mul- 
titude, calling them flatterers of © the rabble, and 
. traitors to the ſenate; affirming, - That by ſuch mean 
and fealiſh gratificatiom they nouriſhed theſe pernicious. 
ſeeds of boldneſs and petulance, that had been ſoun among 
the people, to their own prejudice 3 that they ought to have 
obſerved and ſtifled them at their firſt appearance, and 
not have ſuffered the plebeians to grow ſo ſtrong, by 
giving ſuch exorbitant authority to their tribunes; that 
the ſenate had rendered the people formidable by complying 
with them in whatever they demanded, and yielding to 
their humour; ſo that living in a ſort of anarchy, they 

would no longer obey the conſuls, or own any oa 
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but the heads and leaders of their own faction; and note, 
for us, ſays he, to fit here and deeree largeſſes and diſtri- 
butions for them, like the Grecians, -where the populace 
is ſupreme and abſolute; what would it be: elſe but ta 
cheriſh and indulge their inſolence, to the ruin of us all? 
For ſurely they will not pretend to theſe liberulities, as a 
retard of military ſervice, which they have ſo often de- 
ferted; nor of that ſeditious retreat by which they aban- 
doned their country; or of thoſe flanders they have been 
_ always ready to promote againſt the ſenate; but will ra- 
ther conclude that this bounty muft be the effett of our 
fear and flattery; and ſo they will empect ſtill further 
ſubmiſſions, - and there will be no end of their diſobedience, - 
nor will they ever ceaſe from their turbulent and ſeditiaus 
practices. To do this therefore, would be direct —_— 

in us. Nay, if we are wiſe, we ſhall immediately de- 
firay that tribunicial -power of theirs, which is a plain 
 fubver fion of the conſulſbip, and has cauſed ſuch an oppo- 
ſition F intereſts. in the city as leaves no hope o, our ever 
being united as formerly, or ever ceaſing ta diſtreſs and 
F8r ment - cachut her. Marcius: - hay mg ſaid A 2 great a 
deal to this purpoſe *, inſpired the young ſenators 
with the ſame furious ſentiments, and had almoſt 
all the rich on his ſide, who extolled him as the 
only man in the city that was inſuperable by force, 
and an enemy to flattery. But ſome of the elder 
ſenators oppoſed him, ſuſpecting the bad conſe- 
quence of ſuch a proceeding, which proved ac- 
cordingly; for the tribunes who were then preſent, 
perceiving how the propoſal of Marcius took, ran 
out into the croud, exclaiming, and calling on the 
plebeians to ſtand together, and come in to their 
aſſiſtance. The people therefore flocking together 
with great noiſe and tumult, were informed of 
Marcius's propoſal; whereupon, they fell into ſuch a + 


Plutarch has omitted the moſt aggravating and terrible paſſage ia 
Coriolanus's charge again{ the people, wherein he propoſes, that, in 
order to tame them, they ought to fell the corn at as high a rate 2s 
when they were under the greg ſcarcity. 
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rage, that they were ready to break in upon the ſe- 
nate. The tribunes then cited Marcius to appear 
before them, and give an account of his behaviour; 
and when he had repulſed thoſe officers with con- 
tempt that brought him the ſummons, they came 
preſently themſelves with the ædiles, deſigning to 
carry him away by force, and accordingly attempt- 
ed to ſeize his perſon. But the nobility coming in to 
his reſcue, thruſt off the tribunes, and beat the 
_*diles, and then the night approaching, broke off 
- the quarrel. But as ſoon as it was day, the conſuls 
obſerving the people highly exaſperated, and that 
they ran from all quarters into the forum, were a- 
fraid for the whole city; ſo convening the ſenate 
again, they deſired them to conſalt how by kind words, 
and mild determinations, they might pacify and compeſe 
the raging multitude for i they prudently conſidered the 
ate of their affairs, they muſt find that it was not now a 
time to ſtand upon punctilios of honour, and contend for 
reputation; but that ſuch a dangerous and critical con- 
juncture demanded gentle methods and good-natured coun- 
ſels. The majority of the ſenate coming into theſe 
meaſures, the conſuls went out to ſpeak to the peo - 
ple, and endeavoured to appeaſe their reſentment as 
much as poſſible, anſwering mildly to their com- 
palaints, and mixing tender admonitions and re- 
proaches in their diſcourſe to them. And as to a 
ſupply of the market with proviſions, and at rea- 
ſonable rates, they ſaid there ſhould be no diffe- 
rence at all between them. When a great part of 
the commonalty were grown cool, as appeared by 
their orderly and quiet attention to the conſuls, the 
tribunes ſtood up and declared, that ſince the ſenate 
were at length pleaſed to ſubmit to reaſon, the peo- 
ple in their turn were ready to condeſcend to all 
things that were fair and equitable ; but at the 
ſame time they demanded Marcius to give his an- 
ſwer to theſe particulars : firſt, Whether he could de- 
ny that he had incited the ſenate to ſubvert the govern- 
| ment, 
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ment, and deſtroy the authority of the people © and in 
the next place, //hether when he was called to account 
for it, he did not diſobey their ſummons? and laſt of 
all, Whether by the blows and other public aff} onts given 
to the ediles, he did not, as far as was in his power, 
commence a civil war, and ſtir up the citizens to take 
arms one againſt another? | heſe articles were brought 
on purpole either to humble Marcius, and make it 
appear he was of a mean ſpirit, if, contrary to his 
nature, he ſhould now ſtoop to and court the 
people; or if he {till kept up to the height-of his 
reſolution, (which they had. greater hopes. of, gueſſ- 
ing rightly at the man), to make him incur their 
diſpleaſure to ſuch a degree, that they ſhould be for 
ever irreconcileable. Coriolanus therefore appear- 
ing as it were to juſtify himſelf from the impeach- 
ment, the people ſtood ſilent, and were diſpoſed to 
give him a quiet hearing. But when, inſtead of the 
ſubmiſſive language which was expected, he began 
not only to uſe an offenſive freedom, and to make an 

accuſation rather than an apology ; but by his fierce 
tone of voice, as well as the ſtern, intrepid air of 
his countenance, demonſtrated a ſecurity little differ- 
ing from diſdain and contempt, the whole multi- 
tude was incenſed, and expreſſed their diſguſt and 
indignation at his diſcourſe. Hereupon Sicinins, the 
boldeſt of all the tribunes, after a ſhort conference 
with the reſt of his colleagues, pronounced before 
them all, that Marcius was condemned to die by the tri- 
bunes of the people; and commanded the ædiles to 
drag him immediately up to the Tarpeian rock, 
and throw him headlong from the precipice. But 
when they went to ſeize him, the action appeared 
horrible and inſolent, even to many of the plebeian 
But the patricians were ſo much affected 
with it, that in a tranſport of paſſion they cried all 
for help, and ſurrounding Marcius, got him among 
them, whilſt ſome made uſe of their hands to keep 
off the arreſt, and others ſtretched out theirs in 
1 8 1 ſupplication 
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ſupplication to the multitude, But in 0 great a 
hurry and tumult, there was no good to de done 
by words and outeries, till the friends and acquain- 
tance of the tribunes perceiving it would be impoſ- 
fible to carry off Marcius to puniſhment- without 
much bloodſhed and ſlaughter of the nobility, per- 


ſuaded them to- drop the unuſual and odious part 


of it, and not to diſpatch him violently, and with 


aut the due forms of juſtice, but refer all to the ge- 


neral ſuffrage of the people. Then Sicinius de- 
fiſting a little, demanded of the patricians; what they 


meant by.thus forcibly reſcuing Marcius out of the hands 


of the people, when they were. going to 1nflift due puniſh- 


ment on him? I he ſenate in reply Hr nao him 


again, What: he- meant by thus haling one of the wor -- 


| thieft men in Rome io ſuch a barbarous and legal execu- 


tion, without a trial ? If that be all, faid Sicinius, it“ 
Hall, ſerve. you no longer as-a: pretence for your quarrels 


and factious differences with the people; they grant what. 


you; require, that-4he man be. judged according ta courſe ; 
law... Aud as for you, Marcius, we affign you the third. 


 market-doy to make y;ur appearance and. defence, and to 


try if peu can ſatisfy the citizens of your innocence, who 


wil then by vote determine your fate, The patricians 


were content with a reſpite for that time, and re- 
turned home well ſatisfied, having brought off Mar- 
cius. in ſafety. In the mean time, before the third 
market- day, (for the Romans hold cheir markets e- 
very ninth day, which from thence are called in 


Latin Nundinæ), a war broke out with the Antia- 


tes *, which, becauſe it was like to be of ſome conti- 
nuance, ue Wen hopes of b the Judgment, ; 


* „ Was he on a Cudden to Sica ine. the. Antiates had. 
ſeized on the ſhips belonging to Gelo' s ambaſſadors in their return to 
Sicily; chat they had confiſcated the ſhips, and put the ambaſſadors in 
priſon. Hereupon the Romans tqok up arms for the del iverance of 


their friends and allies; but the Antiates perceiving. the ſtorm was: . 


ready to fall upon them, ſubmitted and aſked pardon, at the ſame time 
releaſing * * and reſtoring their effects. 


preſuming 
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prefuming that the people would grow mild and 
tractable; and that their fury would leſſen by de- 
grees, if not totally ceaſe, while they were taken 
up with that expedition. But the peope of Antium 
having made a peace with the Romans ſooner' than 
was expected, the army returned home, and the 
patricians were again in great perplexity, and had 
frequent meetings among themſelves, to conſult ho 
things might be ſo managed that they ſhould nei- 
ther deſert Marcius, nor give eccafion- to the. tri- 
bunes to throw the people into new diſorders. Ap- 
pius Claudius, who was moſt of all averſe to the po- 
pular intereſt, ſolemnly declared, That the ſenate 
would utterly deſtroy itſelf, and betray the government, if 
they ſhould once ſuffer the people t become their judges, 
and to aſſume the authority of pronouncing capital ſentence 
upon any of the patricians. But the oldeſt, and moſt 
inclined to popularity, delivered it as their opinion, 
That the people would not be too hard and ſevere upon 
them, but mot e bind and gentle by the conceſſion FA fuch a 
power : for, ſaid: they, they do not contemn the- ſenate, 
but are afraid of being contemned by it; and the allows 
ance of ſuch a: prerogative of judging will be ſo great an 
honour and ſatisfaction to them, that as ſoon as they ob- 
tain it, they will drop their animoſities. When Corio. | 
lanus ſaw the ſenate in ſuſpenſe upon his account, 
divided between the kindneſs they had for him and 
their apprehenfions from the people, he defired to 
know of the tribunes the crimes; they intended to 
charge him with, and the heads of the accuſation. 
which he was to anſwer before the people; and be- 
ing told that he was to be accuſed. of a deſign to aſ- 
ſume a tyrannical power * ; Let me go then, ſaid he, 


He knew at firſt few the abſurdity of ſueh a charge, which it 
was impoſſible for them to make good againſt him, becauſe, as he him- 
{elf ſays in Dionyſtus of Halicarnaſſus, it was never known that any. 
5 in order to become a tyrant, joined with the nobility againſt 
he people, but on the contrary conſpired with. the people to deſtroy 
the nobility, Beſides, he did not doubt but the whole courfe of his. 
Efe would manifeſtly juſtify him againſt ſuch an accuſation, . | 


ta. 
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to clear myſelf of that imputation before them; and I pro- 
mi ſe to refuſe no ſort of cogni ſance touching this article, 
nor any puniſhment whatever,, I be convicted of it ; 
provided you keep to that alone, and do not impoſe up:n 
the ſenate. Which when they had promiſed, upon 
thoſe conditions he ſubmitted to his trial. 188 
The people being met, the firſt thing the tribunes 
did was to obtain by force that the ſuffrages ſhould 
be taken by tribes, and not by centuries * ; where- 
by the moſt indigent, factious, and worthleſs of the 
people, would be ſure to carry it at the poll, againſt 
the more wealthy citizens as well as againſt the mi- 
litary men, and patricians.' In the next place, 
whereas they had engaged to proſecute Mareius up- 
on no other head but that of tyranny, (which could 
never be proved againſt him), they waved and re- 
linquiſhed this plea, and inſtead of it repeated ſome 
things which he had formerly ſpoken in the ſenate, 
when he diſſuaded them from making an abatement 
of the price of corn, and adviſed them to aboliſh 
the tribunicial power; adding further, as a new 
impeachment, the diſtribution that was made by 
Him of the ſpoil he had taken from the Antiates, 
when he over- run their country, which he had di- 
vided among his followers inſtead of bringing it in- 
to the public treaſury. This laſt accuſation, they 
2 „„ c 


For the nobility, and the more wealthy, had che ſtrongeſt inter- 

eſt in the centuries, which would have been in favour of Coriolanus, 
For out of 183 centuries he was ſure of, at leaſt, 98; that is, the 

whole firſt claſs, confiliing of the knights and the wealthieſt of the ci- 

tizens z whereas the populace had the greateſt intereſt in the tribes; 
therefore the tribunes were ſure of carrying their point, though never 
fo. unjuſt, by that way of voting. The reader way find this matter. 
- handled at large in Dionyſ. lib. vii. | ; 

+ When Decius the tribune perceived the tribes began to be touched 
with Coriolanus's defence, and were upon the point of  acquitting _ 
him, he produced this new article; not that this diftributzon of the 
ſpoils was in itſelf what they imputed to him; but the tribunes would 
have it inferred from thence, that he did it in order to-corrupt the for- 
ces, that by their aſſiſlance he might be able ta enſlave his country, and 
ſecure to bimſelf the tyranny. Wt: . 
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Tay, more ſurpriſed and diſcompoſed Marcius than 
all the reſt, as not expecting he ſhould ever be 
__ queſtioned upon that ſubject, and therefore being 
leſs provided to give a ſatisfactory anſwer to it on 
the ſudden. But when, by way of excuſe, he be- 
gan to magnify the merits of thoſe who had been 
partakers with him in the action, ſuch as ſtaid at 
home being more numerous than the others, ſo 
diſturbed him by the noiſe they made, that he could 
not proceed upon that argument. At laſt, when 
they came to vote, he was condemned by a majori- 
ty of three tribes; and the penalty to which they 
adjudged him, was perpetual baniſhment. After 
declaration of the ſentence, the people went away 
with greater joy and triumph than they had ever 
ſhown. for any victory over their enemies. But the 
ſenate was deeply grieved and dejected; regretting 
now that they had not done and ſuffered any thing 
rather than give way to the people's inſolence, and 
let them aſſume ſo great authority. I here was no 
need then to look upon their habit, or other marks 
of diſtinction, to diſcern a ſenator from any vulgar 
citizen, for it ſoon appeared that the cheerful and 
gay were all plebeians; and you might know a-pa- 
trician by, his ſorrowful countenance, Marcius a- 
lone was not ſhocked or humbled; in the leaſt, ap- 
pearing ſtill in his geſture, motion, and aſpect, the 
ſame ſteady man, and among all others of his rank, 
that were ſo deeply touched, alone unaffected with 
his misfortune. But this inſenfibility was not ow- 
ing to reaſon, humanity, patience, and moderation; 
but to the violence of his indignation and reſent- 
ment. And though the generality of mankind are 
not ſenſible of it, this is ever the ſtate of a mind 
ſunk in grief. That paſſion, when at the height, 
turns to a ſort of madneſs, and baniſhes out of the 
mind all weakneſs and dejection. Hence likewiſe 
it is that an angry man ſeems- courageous, as one 
in a fever is hot, the ſoul being as it were on the 
5 | 8 | ſtretch, 
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ſtreteh, and in a violent agitation. Such was Mar- 
cius's caſe, as he ſhowed immediately by his actions; 
for, upon his return home, he embraced his mother 
and wife, who were all in tears; and taking his 
teave of them, hg exhorted them to bear their af- 
flictions patiently... This done, he haſtened to one 
of the city-gates, whither all the nobility attended 
him; and there, without receiving or aſking any 
thing from them, he left the city, accompanied with 
only three or four of his clients, He continued 
folitary for a few days in ſome of his villas near 
Rome, diſtracted with variety of thoughts, ſuch as 
rage and indignation ſuggeſted ; in which he pro- 
poſed not any honour or advantage to himſelf, but 


only confidered how he might ſatisfy his revenge a- 


gainſt the Romans; for which purpoſe, at laſt, he 
reſolved to raiſe a heavy war againſt them. 
In order to this, his buſineſs was in the firſt place 
to make trial of the Volſeians, whom he knew to 
be ſtill vigorous and flouriſhing enough both in men 
and treafure; and he imagined their force and 
power was not ſo much abated, as their hatred and 
animoſity was increaſed by the late defeats they had 
received from the Romans. There was a man of 
Antium, called Tullus Amphidius , who, for his 
wealth and conrage, .and the ſplendour of his fami- 
ly, had the reſpe& and privilege of a king among 
all the Volſcians, but one whom Marcius knew to 
have a particular malice againſt him above any Ro- 
man whatſoever ; for frequent menaces and chal- 
lenges having paſſed between them as they met in the 
field, by often defying each other, through a com- 
petition in valour, (as ſuch zeal and emulation is u- 
ſual among young warriors), they had, beſide the 
common quarrel of their country, a perſonal en- 
mity and hatred to each other. But notwithſtand- 
ing this, conſidering the great generoſity of I ullus, 
and that none of the Volſcians did ſo much deſire 
 # Livy and Dionyſrus call him Tullus At ius. VGA 4s, 
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an oecaſibn to return upon the Romans ſome part 


of the evils they had received from them, he ven- ö 


tured at a ching hirn. roogly en that 9 
ing of che poet: 


Stern anger rules tui ith u gſſlel dy r * 
Tg t fe” s the for fart, Jet we muſt 4 


For putting on ſuch cloaths and 8 by 
which he might appear moſt unlike the perſon he 


Was, to all that ms n de as Remer weed of 
Ulyiles, // : 


N 3 


* 
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* arrived at Antium about evening; 3 8 | 


8 ſaveral met him in the ſtreets, yet he paſſed along 
without being known to any, and went directly on 


to the houſe of | ullus; where ſtealing in undiſco- 

vered, he preſently. made-up to the fire- place t, and 
ſeated: himſelf there, ſilent and motionleſs, and with 
his head covened. I hoſe of the family could not 
but wonder at him, and yet they were afraid to diſ- 
turb him, for there was à certain air of majeſty a- 


bout him, Which ſhowed itſelf both in his poſture 


and his. ſilence. Therefore they related this extra- 
ordinary adventure to I ullus, who was then at ſup- 
per; he immediately roſe from table, and coming 
to Coriolanus, aſked, him, Abo he ꝛuas, and for what 
buſme s he came. thither £ Whereupon Marcius un- 
muffling himſelf, and pauſing a while, ½ ſays he, 
thou canj nat yet call me to mind, Tullus, if after ſeeing 
me thou canſ! dubt who Ian 4 muſt of. neceſſuy be ny own 


accuſer. i Know therefore that I am Caius Marcius, the 
author of fo much miſchief to thee and to the Volſcians; 


which if L fhauld offer to deny, the ſus name of Coriolanus I 


new, Heatly would be a Jul en Kail me: e. ö 
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I have no other recompenſe to boaſt of, for all the hardſhips 
and perils I have gone through during the wars between 
us, but a-title that proclaims my enmity to your nation; 
and this is the only thing which is till left me; as for 
other advantages, I have been ftripped of them all at once 
by the envy and outrage of the Roman people, and by the 
cnvardice and treachery of the mag! itrates, and theſe of 
own order; ſo that Jam driven out as an exile, and 
become an humble ſupplant before thy houſchold zods, not 
ſe much fo ſafety — protection, (for what ſhould male 
mne come hither, had Tm afraid to die?), as:to ſeek ant 
procure vengeance. againſt thofe vubo have expelled - me 
from my country; and, methinks, I have already obtain- 
ed it, I putting myſelf into thy hanis : if thou ha a 
nnd to attack thy enemies, come on, Tullus, reap the 
benefit of my miſeries, and render my perſonal calamities a 
national advantage to the Volſcians, I ſhall do fo much. 
more ſervice in fighting for, than-againſl'you, as they can 
manage a' war better, who areprivy. ta, than ſuch as are 
unacguai nted with' the ſecrets of the enemy. If, thon'art 
averſe” to the war, it is neither fit: for me to live, or 
thee to preſerve a perſon who-has'been always thy enemy, 
and now ꝛbhen he r be thy: friend, proves uſeleſs and 
unſerviceable. Tallus was highly delighted at this. 
diſcourſe, and giving him his right-hand, Riſe, fays 
he, Murcius, and take courage, The preſent you er 
make of yourſelf'"vs ine/timable, and you may affure your - 
ſelf that the Volſcians will not be ungrateful. When he 
had faid this, he took him inſtantly with him to 
the table, where he entertaincd him with great kind- 
neſs and hoſpitality. Ihe next and the following 
days they deliberated eee beſt method of 
conducting che war „n 
While this deſign was forming, ee great 
troubles and commotions at Rome, from the ani- 
moſity of the ſenators againſt the people, which 
was conſiderably heightened by the late condemna- 
tion of Marcius; and their ſoothſayers and prieſts, 
and even e * brought in fearful ac- 
| counts 


* 
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counts of ſigns and prodigies, that were very much 
to be regarded. One of them | ſhall mention here, 
which they report happened in this manner. Titus 
Latinus *, one of ordinary condition, but yet a ſo- 
ber and virtuous man, free from all ſuperſtition on 
one hand, and much more from vanity and boaſt - 
ing on the other, dreamed that Jupiter appeared to 
him, and bid 1 tell the ſenate, That at the games 
they. had been celebrating to his henoxr, they had cauſed 
the proceſſion to be conduct⁴d by an ill. favoured leader, 
which had much diſbanoureld him. At firſt he did not 
much mind this viſion, but having ſeen and lighted 
it a ſecond and third time, his ſon; who was a very 
amiable youth, died ſuddenly, and he himſelf was 
truck with fuch a weakneſs, as to be entirely de- 
prived of the uſe of his limbs. Theſe things he 
ralated, being brought into the ſenate on a couch. 
It is ſaid, that he had no ſooner delivered his meſ- 
ſage, but he felt his ſtrength and vigour return, ſo 
that he got upon his legs, and went home without 
-afy aſſiſtance . I he ſenators being much ſurpriſed. 
at it, made a ee into the matter; which 
proved to be this. A certain perſon had given up 
a ſervant of his to — reſt of his fellows, with 
charge Hrſt to Whip him through the Forum, and 
then to Kill him. While they were cxecuting this 
f ad, and ſeourging the fellow, who writhed 
and diſtorted his body in the moſt ſhocking man- 
ner, rough the torture he was in, a ſolemn pro- 
eeſſion in honour of Jupiter chanced to follow +. . 
Several of the aſſiſtants were very much ſcandalized, 
ſeeing the horrihle fufferings and the indecent po- 
ſtures of the wreteh, yet nobody would interpoſe, 
les. call the. Ty to account een 5 an Ry Ut - 
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=p ionyſi ius of Talicarnaſſus ſays, that the mas We 8 = 
i6rders that the flive ſhould be puniſhed at the head of the proceſſioh, 
on purpoſe that che ignominy might be the more-notori-ue, This in- 
'decd is a ſtronger greund for Jupiter's complaint. 
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tered ſome reproaches and curſes againſt the nn. 
ſter, for puniſhing his ſlave with ſuch eruęlty. For 
the Romans treated their ſervants with much hn- 
manity in thoſe days, becauſe they then worked 
and laboured themſelves, and lived together among 
them, which produced a great degree of kindneſs and 
familiarity; ; and it was one of the greateſt penances 
for a ſervant, who had committed a fault, to take 
up that piece of wood upon his ſhoulders where- 
with they ſupported the thill of a waggon, and carry 
it round about through the neighbourhood ; and he 
that had once undergone the ſhame of this, and 
was ſeen by thoſe of the houſehold, and other in- 
habitants of the place, carrying that infamous bur- 
den, had no longer any truſt or credit among them, 
but was ſtyled furafer, by way of reproach ;- for 
what the Greeks call byps/tates, i. e. a prop, or ſup- 
porter, is by the Latins termed furca. When there- | 
fore Latinus had informed theme of this apparition, 
and all were confidering who this ill- fav oured leader 
might be; ſome of them having been affected with 
the ſtrangeneſs of this puniſhment, remembered the 
flave that was laſhed through the Forum; and af-. 
terwards put to death. The prieſts unanimouſly a- 
greed, that this muſt be the perſon ; accordingly the 
maſter had a heavy fine laid upon him, and they 
began the games anew with more ITE e args 
with the utmoſt devotion; © © 8 
The wildom of Numa in the appeititmehs of re- 
ligious ceremonies appears in many inſtances, and 
particularly in this inſtitution, that when the magi- 
ſtrates or prieſts perform any ſolemn religious ſer- 
vice, a crier goes before, and proclaims aloud, Hoc 
age; which ſignifies, Mind what you are about; and 
ſo warns them carefully to attend to whatever ſa- 
cred action they are engaged i in, and not to ſuffer 
any other buſineſs or avocation to intervene and 
diſturb the exerciſe; for he well knew that men 
perform few actions without a ſort of violence and 
a conſtraint, 
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conſtraint, and that they muſt be compelled by 
force to perſeverance. | 
lt was cuſtomary for the 3 to begin afcelh. * 
their ſacrifices, proceſſions, and ſpectacles, not only 
on ſuch an important cauſe as this, but for the moſt 
frivolous reaſons; as when one of the horſes which 
drew the chariots called tenſæ, in which the images 
of their gods were placed, happened to ſtumble, . 
or if the coachman took hold of the reins with his 
left hand, they paſted a vote that the whole office 
ſhould begin anew... And in the latter ages, the 
ſame ſacritice was performed thirty times over, be- 
cauſe there ſeemed Always to be ſome defect, or 
miſtake, or offenſive accident. in it. So great was 
the reverence which the Romans paid to the Deity. 
in the mean time, Mareius and Tullus privately. 
conſulted with the chief men of Antium, advifing 
them to invade the Romans while they were at va- 
riance among themſelves... I he reſpects of ſhame | 
and deceney hindered them at firſt from embracing 
the motion, becauſe they had ſworn to obſerve a 
truce for the ſpace of two years. But the Romans 
themſelves Joon furniſhed them with a pretence, by 
makiag proclamation- (out of. an ill-gronnded jea- - 
louſy- and flanderous report) in the midit of their 
5 and exereiſes, that all the Volſcians who came 
thither to ſee them, ſhould depart the city before 
ſun- ſet. There are ſome *-who affirm: that all this - 
was a contrivance of Marcius, who ſent one pri- 
vately to. the confuls falſcly.to accuſe the Volſcians, 
as if they intended to fall upon the Romans during 

their public ſports, and. fire the city. I his affront 
provoked all that nation to greater animoſity than 
ever againſt the Romans. Tullus aggravated the 
fact, and ſo exaſperated the people, that at laſt he - 
perſuaded them to diſpatch ambaſſadors to Rome, 
to demand that part of their country, and thoſe | 


* Among welk are Dionyſius of Halicarnaſſus, and Li: vy. | 
Q - © towns, =. 
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towns, which had been taken from them in the 
late war *. The Romans received this meſſage with 
_andignation, and replied, That if the Volſcians took up 
arms firf!, the Romans ſhould be the laſt that would lay 
them down. Upon this, Tullus called a general aſ- 
ſembly of the 1ans, where the vote paſling for 
war, he adviſed” them to ſend for Marcius, laying 
aſide all former reſentments, and aſſuring them- 
ſelves, that the ſervice they ſhould now receive- 
from him, as an ally, would exceed the damage he 
Had done them when their enemy. Marcius was 
called, and having made an oration to the people, 
it appeared he knew how to ſpeak as well as fight, 
and that he excelled in prudence as well as cou- 
rage. So he was immediately joined in commiſſion 
with Tullus. Marcius, fearing leſt the time requi- 
ſite for the Volſcian preparations might make him 
loſe the opportunity of action, left orders with the 
chief men and governors of the city to aſſemble the 
troops, and provide the other neceſſaries, while 
mimmlelk having prevailed upon ſome of the moſt 
bold and forward to march out with him as volun- 
teers without ſtaying to be inrolled, made a ſudden 
incurfion into the Roman territories, when no- 
body expected them, and got there fuch plenty of 
plunder, that the Volſcians were tired with carry- 
ing it off, and could not conſume it all in their 
camp. But the abundance of proviſions which he 
gained, and the waſte and havock which he made of 
the country, were in his account the ſmalleſt thin 
in that invaſion, What he chiefly intended by it, 
and for the ſake whereof he did all the reſt, was to 
Increaſe the people's ſuſpicions againſt the nobles, 


"2h It was not Tullus, but Coriolanus, who gave this advice. The 


:- © gemand was of a very malicious tendency; for either the Romans muſt 


refuſe to comply with it, and fo inevitably involve themſelves in a 
war; or if they complied, all their neighbours, the Equi, the Al- 
bans, thoſe of Etruria, and many others, would make the ſame de- 
mands, and thereby drive the Romans to the very brink of ruin, T 
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To which end, in ſpoiling all che fields, and de- 
ſtroying the goods of other men, he took particu- 
lar care to preferve the lands of the patricians, and 
would not allow his ſoldiers to ravage there, or 


| ſeize any thing which belonged to them; from 


whence their invectives and quarrels with one ano- 
ther grew higher than ever. The ſenators re- 
proached the commonalty for unjuſtly baniſhing 
ſo conſiderable a perſon ; and the people, on the 
other hand, accuſed. the ſenators of bringing Cori-- 


olanus upon them out of enmity to the plebeians, 


that whilſt they felt all the calamities-of war, the 


nobility might ſit like unconcerned ſpectators, be- 


ing aflured that the war itſelf would be the guar-- 
dian of their lands and ſubſtance. After this ex- 


pedition, which was of ſingular advantage to the 
Volſcians, by inſpiring them with courage and con- 


tempt of the enemy, Marcius brought his troops 
fafely back. But when the whole ſtrength of the 


Volſcians was with great expedition and my 
10 


brought together into the field, it appeared 
conſiderable a body, that they agreed to leave part 


thereof in garriſon for the fecurity of their towns, 


* * 


and with the remainder: to march againſt the Ro- 
mans. Coriolanus then defired Tullus to chuſe 
which of the two charges he pleaſed, and to leave 
him the other; Tullus anſwered, That ſinre he knew 


Nlartius to be equally valiant with himſelf, and fur 


more JO in all engagements, he would have him 
tate the command of thaſe that were going out to the war, 

while he took care to defend their cities at home, and pro- 
vide all conveniencies for the army abroad. Marcius 


There were other reaſons that induced Tullus to yield to Corio» 
lanus the command of the army that was to march "againſt the Ro- 
mans, of which one was purely political, It would have been a 
great weakneſs in Tullus to have left Coriolanns ar the head of an 
army in the bowels of his country, whilſt he was marching at the 
head of another againſt Rome, If in that caſe there ſhould have hap- 
pened a good underſtanding between Coriolanus and the Romans, the 


_ conſequence might have been fatal, 


; | ' therefore 
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therefore TR thus reinforced, and much ſtronger 
' than before, moved firſt. towards Circæum, a Ro- 
man colony which ſur: rendering at diſcretion ,was 
ſecured | from pillage . And paſſing thence, he 
entered and laid waſte. the country of the Latins, 
where it was expected the Romans would have 
come to their aſſiſtance, and fought againſt him in 
behalf of the Latins, who were their allies, and had 
often ſent to demand ſuccours from them; but be- 
cauſe the people on their part ſhowed, little inclina- 
tion for the ſervice, and the conſuls themſelves 
were unwilling now to run the hazard of a battle 
when che time of their office drew. ſo near its end, 
they diſmiſſed the Latin ambaſſadors without any 
effect. Marcius. therefore finding no army to op: 
ſe him, marched up to the very cities them 
ſelves; and having taken by aſſault Tolerium, La- 
bicum, Pedum, and Bola, whoſe inhabitants had 
the courage to make ſome. reſiſtance, he not only 
undexed their houſes, but ſold the citizens for 
aves. At the ſame. time he ſhowed a particular | 
regard to all ſuch as came over to his party; and 
was 10 tender of them, that, for fear they might 
ſuſtain any damage againſt his will, he encamped © 
ſtill at the greateſt diſtance he, could, and wholly 
abſtained from che lands which belonged to them, 
After this he took Boillæ, which was diſtant about 
twelve miles from Rome; where he put to the 
ſword. almoſt all who were of age to carry arms, 
and got much plunder. The other Volſcians that 
were ordered to ſtay behind as a ſafeguard to their 
cities, hearing of his achicvements and ſucceſs, 
had not the patience to remain any longer at home, 
but came running with their arms to: Marcius, and 
faying, That be alone was their general, and the ſole 
Nie they would Wn as a commander i in chief fuer them. 4 


He only obliged the inhabitants to furniſh cloaths for his. army; 
to ſupply him with proviſions for one, month, and raiſe him a ſum of 
money. This city ſtood on the cenhnes 1 the Volſcians, TP 
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His reputation was very great throughout Italy; 
and all admired the valour and ſkill of a man who, 
by changing ſides, had himſelf alone given fo great 
and ſudden a turn to the affairs of two nations. 

The Romans were now in very great diſorder; 
ge they were utterly averſe from fighting, and 
8 ſpent their whole time in cabals, ſeditious diſ- 
courſes, and perpetual quarrels with each other; 
until news was brought that the enemy had laid 
cloſe ſiege to Lavinium, wherein were the gods of 
their fathers, and from whence they derived their 
original, that being the firſt city which Æneas built 
in Italy. The news of this ſiege being foon ſpread 
over the whole city, produced a firarige and fadden- 
turn of mind among the. people, but a very abſurd 
and unexpected change among the patricians. For 
the former urged a repeal of the ſentence againſt 
Marcius, and were for recalling him home; where- 
as the binte being aſſembled to deliberate and re- : 
6] ſolve upon that point, finally rejected the —＋ 
fition; either out of a perverſe humour of 5 
tradicting the people in wharſvever” they ſhout 
propoſe, or becauſe they were unwilling” that he 
mould owe his reſtoration to their kindneſs; or 
having now cbnceived a diſpleafure againft Mar- 
chts Himilelf, who haraſſed and diſtreffed them all 
aliks; *thongh' he had not been ill treated by all. 
And Wg Beco e 4 declared” enen! uy to Bis wRole 
country, though he Knew: that 50 Pritieipal men. 

and all the better fort, .condole ich e and 
mared in his injurics “. 

4 reſolution. of theirs being made puplic; th 
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* Bionyfigk oPFilicarndMictonfeſſts he is at alofs to find out 10 8 

it was that me de the ſenate .oppoſe the recalling. of Coriolanus, and 
makes three conjectures. cqngerning it, The fuſtlis, that the ſenate 
Were willing to try k (the | people-were Ready 1 in_'that"reſslation ; the 
ſecond, that by ſeemiug . to.,oppoſe it, they might make, them the 
more earneſt for it; and the third, that it would be a means to re- 
move from the people the ſuſpicion they had entertained that the pa- 
wriclans had ts Coriolanus to arm the Voiſcians againſt Rome. 
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people could proceed; mo- farther, as having no 
authority to paſs any thing by ſuffrage, and enact 
it for a. law,, without a previous decree. from the 
ſenate. hut when Marcius came to hear of that 
vote for prohibiting his return, he was more exa- 
ſperated than ever; inſomuch that quitting the 
ſiege of Lavinium *, he marched furiouſly towards 
Rome, and encamped. at a place called Faſſæ Clæliæ, 
about ſive miles from the city Ihe nearneſs of 
his approach was terrible, and cauſed great con- 
ſternation, but it put an end to the animoſities and 
diſſenſions for the preſent; for no one now, whe⸗ 
ther conſul or. ſenator, durſt any longer oppoſe 
the people in their deſign of recalling Marcus, ; 
but ſeeing the women run, frighted up and down 
the ſtreets; and the old men praying in every 
temple with tears and earneſt ſupplications; and 
that, in ſhort, there was a general defect among 
them =. of courage and wiſdom, to provide for 
their own. ſafery,. they at laſt acknowledged, that 
the. people had been yery much in the ee 
propoſe a/. reconciliation, with Marcins ; hüt that 
the ſenate had been guilty of a fatal error, in = 
voking him at a time when they ſhould, have 
ſtudied rather to appeaſe him. It was therefore 
- unanimouſly agreed by; all parties, that ambaſſadors 
OPS: be ſent offering, to recall him, — 
Jos to {ing ch an end to the war, The: pe ſent 
with this meſſage, were choſen out of 
25 kindred and acquaintance, who therefore ex- 
pected a very kind reception at their firſt interview, 
on account. of their familiarity and friendthip with . 
him. But it proved quite otherwiſe : for. being 
led through the enemy's camp, they found him 
__ Mtting with inſupportable pride and arrogance, and 
furrounded by the principal men among the Vol- 
Leians:;. he bid chem declare the. cauſe of cheie 5 


N He 10 Bot raiſe the gege. Dionybi zus of Halicarnafſus writes 
oy he left a body of his troops there to continue the blockade. 
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coming; which they did in the moſt; modeſt and 
humble terms, and with a behaviour ſuitable to 
the occaſion. When they had made an end of: 
ſpeaking, he returned them an anſwer, full of 
bitterneſs and reſentment, as to what concerned 
himſelf; and the ill uſage he had received from the 
Romans; but as general of the Volſcians, he de- 
-manded reſtitution of the cities and lands they had taken: 
from them during the late war, and that the ſame rights. 
and privileges ſhould be granted to the Volſcians at Rome: 


hich had before been granted to the Latins; without- 


whith juſt and rea ſonable conditions, no Peace "was to b 
obtained. He allowed them thirty days to conſider 
of his demands; and when they were retired, he 


däecamped and left the Roman territories. I his 
proceeding gave ſome of the Volſcians, who had 
long envied his reputation, and could not endure 


to ſee the intereſt he had with the people, the firſt 
handle to calumniate and reproach him. Pullus 
himſelf was among the number of his enemies, not 
from any perſonal injury which he had received, 
but merely from human infirmity, and the ve- 
xation he felt in ſeeing his own glory thus totally 
obſcured by that of Mareius, and himſelf neglected 
now by the Volſcians, who had ſo great an opinion 


of their new leader, that he alone was inſtead of 


all to them, and they would have other” captains 
be content with that ſhare of government and 
power which he ſhould think fit to vouchſafe them. 


From hence the firſt ſeeds of complaint and accu- 


dation were ſeattered about in ſecret; and his ene- 


mies aſſembling together, heightened each (other's 


indignation, ſaying, that to retreat as he did, was 


in effect to betray and deliver up, though not their 
cities and their arms, yet the proper times and op- 
portunities for action, upon the obſervation or __ 
le& of which every thing ele does naturally depend; 
ſeeing in leſs, than thirty. days ſpace, for which he 
had given a reſpite from the war, there might haps». | 


* 
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the. greateſt» changes in the world. However, _ | 
arcius ſpent not any part of the time idly, but | 
atttacked and haraſſed * the confederates of the 1 | 
enemy, and took from them ſeven great and po; 
pulous cities in that interval *. I he Romans in the 
mean while durſt not venture out to their relief; 
their ſpirits were grown dull and inactive, ſo that 
they felt no more diſpoſition or capacity for the 
affairs of war, than if their bodies too had been be- 
numbed with a palſy, and utterly deſtitute of ſenſe 
and motion. When the thirty days were expired, and 
Marcius appeared again with his whole army, they 
ſent another embaſſy, to beſeech him that he would 
moderate his diſpleaſure, and marching off with 
the Volſcians, conſider what was fit to be done, 
agreeable: to the intereſt of both parties, remem- 
bering always rhat the Romans wonld not yield. any 
thing aut of fear; but if it were his opinon, that 
the VMolſeians ought to have ſome favour ſhown 
them, upon laying down their arms, they might 
obtain all they could in reaſon deſire. Ihe reply 
of Marcius was, that he thould anſwer nothing 
thereto as general of the Volſcians; but in quality 
ſtäll of a Roman citizen, he would adviſe them to 
behave with N leis haughtineſs, and return to him : 
before three days were at an end, wich a ratifiea- 
tion of choſe equal demands he had, formerly 
made; for otherwiſe they} ſhould not have the 
ſame freedom and ſecurity of paſſing chrough his 
camp again upon ſuch idle errands. When the 
ambaſſadors were come back, and had acquainted 
the ſenate, with, this reſolute anſwer, they ſceing 
the whole ſtate now threatened as it were by a 
tempeſt, and che waves ready to overwhelm them @& 
were forced, as we ſay, to let down the ſaered an- 
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He had two, views in this: the firſt, was to prevent the allies from 
aſſiſting the Romans; and the ſecond, to ſcreen him elf from the ſu- 
ſpicions mentioned by Plutarch, and which be foreſaw he ſhollld lie 
„ . tb Oy! 
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chor; for there was a decree made, that the 
whole order of their prieſts, with ſuch as officiated 
in religious myſteries, or had the care and cuſtody 
of holy things, together with the augurs, Who 
from the earlieſt times had practiſed the art of di- 
vination by birds, ſhould all of them go in full 
proceflion 1 to Marcius in the fame dreſs and habit 
which they reſpectively uſed in their ſeveral func- 
tions or religious ceremonies; they were to enforce 
the former requeſt, and entreat him to deſiſt from 
the war, and then confer with his countrymen 
upon the articles of peace. He admitted them in- 
to his camp, but made them no conceſſions, nor 
did he behave or expreſs himſelf with more civility 
or mildneſs upon their account; but told them, 
that the Romans muſt either yield or figbt; for the old 
terms were: the only terms of peace. When the prieſts 
too returned unſucceſsful, the 8 determined 
to ſit ſtill within their city, and guard the walls; 
intending only to repulſe the -enemy, ſhould he 
offer to attack them, and placing their hopes 
chiefly in the ſtrange and extraordinary accidents 
of time and fortune. For as to themſelves; they 
were unable to contrive any thing for their own 
deliverance; but confuſion, and terror, and ill- 
boding reports, ran through the whole city. Du- 
ring theſe tranſactions, ſomething happened not 
unlike what we ſo often meet with in Homer, 
which however moſt people will hardly believe; 
for when he upon great occaſions, and ſome rare 
| _ unuſual events, breaks out in this eme N21 
1 Hin the e e goddeſs then pr. — — F on 
„ ial Hf nee han ee 
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. men are ready at to cath and cenſure 
the poer, as if he 7 be rs the freedom of choice, 
and. ſubjected mens reaſon to an influence entirely 
fictitious, and. incredible, Whereas Homer does 
nothing like it; for what is probable, and uſual, 
and brought about by the ordinary way of reaſon, 

be attributes to our own power and will, and fre- 

_ quently ſpeaks to this effect, 


| But 7 ale with myſelf alone, 
: And in another place, eee 
WT 3 with grief and rage oppref bs" 92: 10 
Hlis heart ſwell'd kigh,, and labour d in his reg 
Diſtracting thoughts by turns his boſom-rul[ d, 
| N d 55 eil and now by en al. 
7 8 en, r N 
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of Has arm 'd with wiſdom, conflancy,. aud truth, | 


But in ſuch things and actions as are unacedunt- 
ably daring, and of a prodigious and tranſcendent 
kind, and therefore require ſomething of enthu+ 
fiaſm and ſupernatural courage, he introduces 
God, not as taking away the liberty of our will, 

but as moving it to act freely; not as work 
king in us the inclinations Gema ben but as of- 
Pars i thoſe ideas and objects to our minds, from 

Whence the impulſe is conceived,” and the reſolu- 
tion formed. And this does not render che action 
in voluntary, but only gives a beginning. to: ſpon⸗ 
taneous operations, and ſuperadds confidence and 
good hope to what is thus willingly undertaken: 
for we muſt either totally exclude the Deity from 

all manner of cauſality and influence with regard 
do our actions, or confeſs that this is the only way 

| in which he aſſiſts men, and co- operates with 
| them; for furely. the help which. he affords us, 
gannot i to confiſt in faſhion Vt 
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poſtures of our body, or directing che motions of 
our hands and feet, but in exciti the foul to 
choice and action, or in reſtraining and control- 
ling its inclinations, by preſenting certain motives 
and ideas. 5 
In this perplexity of affairs, which I before de 
done, the Roman women went ſome of them to 
other temples; ; but the greater part, and thoſe of 
the beſt quality, were performing their devotion 
about the altar of Jupiter Capitolinus. Among 
theſe was Valeria, ſiſter to Poplicola, a perſon who 
had done the Romans ſo many eminent ſervices 
both in peace and war. Popficola bimſelf was 
now deceaſed (as J have mentioned in the hiſtory 
of his life), but Valeria lived ſtill in great reputation 
and efteem at Rome, as one whoſe birth received 
an additional luſtre from her virtue. She therefore 
being ſuddenly ſeized with an inſtinct or emotion 
of mind, not unlike thoſe I juſt now ſpoke of, and 
"happily ligtiting (not withour'a divine direction) on 
the br expedient, © both arofe herſelf, and cauſed 
the reft of the votaries to get up, and went direct- 
ty with them toward the houſe of Volumnia, the 
mother of Marcius When ſhe came in, and 
found her ſitting with her daughter-in-law, and 
Having Ber little grandchildren” on her lap, Vale- 
ria, für founded by her female companions, Pore 
in the name of them alt to this purpoſe,” 
N whi'now mate our appearance, O Volumnia, And 
2 approach as women unto women ; being come 
net by direction of the ſenate, or an order from the 
but Ges himfelf, as 1 conceive, touched with 
cy on by our prayers, has moved us to. viſit you, and 
"requeſt a thing wherein our awn and the common ja 22 is 
caneerned, .and-which,--1f you conſent to it, will 'raiſe 
your glory above that of the daughters © the Sabins, who 
4 their fathers and their Tuſhand rom mortal en- 
mity to peace and friendſhip, Come then, and join with 
| as in our 1 3 Mareius, and bear this trurand 
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Juft teſtimony. to your country, that notiuithſtanding the 
many miſchief; and calamities ſhe has ſuffered, yet ſhe bas 
never dane any injury or fhawed as reſentment to you, 


but now reſtores you ſafe into his hands, though perhaps | 


Jhe may not obtain from him any better terms far herſelf an 
that accent. 5 ps putt 


N 


n . 5 n 4 5 3 N. n NN | 
I his .diſcourſe of Valeria | was: ſeconded by the 


loud approbations and entreaties of the other wo- 


men. Volumnia made this anſweer. 
Baſide the common calamitiss of our country, in which 
we bear an equal. ſhare with you, we have. affiifions, 


which. arg peeuliar io ourſelves ;, far with our: own eyes 


* : * > 


have we beheld the downfall of our Coriolanus's fame and 


. 4 , , 


virtue, ſince he is at preſent ſurrounded by; the arms of the 
enemies of his country; not as their priſoner, but command= 
er. Hut this 1s the greateſt-of our miſeries, io ſce the gf 
Fairs of: Rome in fo law. and deſperate a condition, as 10 
have its laſt dependence. on us. For how: can we hope 
he will ſhow ary. reſpect to us, tuben he has loft all regard 
to bis country, which was once dearer to him than his mo- 
ther, his-wife, and his children? But: make what: ue 
4. 45 von pleaſe, and lead us to Corialanus. © Should be 

aeaf* to gun prayers, we can at laſt die for our country, 
and ſpend our lareſt breath in making ſupplications to him 


for its deliverance. ART I % AT 03 1 DUTIB TOE GIST TT 
_ : Having ſpoken thus, * ſhe. took Vergilia by the 
hand, and the young children, and accompanied 
the other women 1 U Volſcian camp. So extra- 
ordinary a ſight very much affected the enemies 


ln TSS. 


This was not done in an inſtant z the deſign was firſt communicated 


to the conſuls, and the conſuls ſummoned the ſenate to conſider if the 
ladies ſhould be allowed to leave the city. The debate held for many 


hours, and the votes at firſt were pretty equal, ſeveral of the ſenators 


* 


repreſenting how dangerous it would be to truſt heir wives and chil- 


d ren in the camp of the enemy, where probably they might be detain- 
ed priſoners. At laſt the majority was for it; it being urged that Co- 
riolanus was incapable of ſuffering the leaſt cutrage to be committed 
upon the perſons of women, who were come to wait on him under th 
divine protection. The debate he:d till night, when the decree paſſ- 
ed, and the ladies ſet out the next morning as ſoon as it was light, ha- 


ing chariots provided for them by the con-uls for that purpoſe. | 


themſelves 
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themſelves; and created in them a reſpectful ſilence,” 


Mareins was then ſeated on à tribunal, with his 


chief officers about him; and ſeeing that female par- 


ty advance toward them, he wondered what ſhould 


be the matter; but he perceived at length that his 
own wife was at the head of the company; where-' 
upon he endeavoured to harden himfelf in his for- 


mer obſtinacy, and would fain have continued in- 


exorable to all entreaties; but overcome by affec- 
tion, and ſtrangely difordered at ſuch an appear- 


ance, he could not endure they ſhould approach 


him fitting in that ſtately poſture, but came down. 
haſtily to meet them, ſaluting his mother firſt, and 


embracing her a long time, and then his wife and 


children, ſparing neither tears nor careſſes on this 
occaſion, but ſuffering himſelf to be borne away, as 


it were, by the. impetuous torrent of his "affection. 


When hie had taken his fill of theſe endearments, 
and obſerved that his mother was deſirous to ſpeak 


to him, the Volſcian council being firſt called in, 


he heard her diſcourſe before them to this effect: 


You may eaſily. conjetture, my ſon, though ue pu ſay 


nithing oui ſeldrs, from our miſerable aſpett and ureſs, in 


1 


haw fonlorm u condition we have liued at home ſinct your 


baniſhment ; and now conſider with yourjelf, "whether we 
are not tht moſt unfortunate of women, ſinct that which 


ought ta prove the moſt delightful ſpemtacle, is, through ” # 


| know not what: fatality, become of all others tbe moſt fo. 


4 


midable and dreadful to us, when Volummin ſees her ſon, 


and Vergilia her huſband, encamped as an enemy before 


the walls of Nome Yea" even prayer to the gods,” from 


o 


which others derive comfort and relief in all manner of 
misfortunes, adds to our anxiety and diſtreſs; for we can 


not at the ſame time petition the gods for Rome's vittory, . 


and jour preſervation. What the worſt of our enemies 
would imprecate on us as a curſe, is interwoven and mingled ' 


with our prayers, for your "wife and children'lieunder the 
neceſſity, either of lofing you, or their native country. As 


3 


for myſelf, I am reſolved * to live till fortune Mall put 


meu er 


an end to the war, and determine between the contending 
parties. If I cannot prevail with you to prefer peace and 
friendſhip to anmity and ho/tility, and to become à benefattor 
to both parties, rather than a plag ue to either, be aſſured 
of this, that you ſhall nat advance to. afſault your country 
but by trampling on the dead body of who gave you 
birth; for I will not live to ſee the day of triumph either. 
far my ſon's overthrow, er Rome's dgſtruction. If 1 de- 


fired you to ſaue your country by ruining the Volſcians, I 
- confeſs the caſe would be hard, and the choice difficult 
for as it is unnatural to-flaughter our fellow-cttizens, it 
is likewiſe unjuſt to betray thoſe who have placed their 
confidence in us. But now, without doing the leaft harm 


to others, ve deſire only a deliverance from our awn evils ; 


and though the 8 equaily expedient for them and us, 
yet wall it be more honourable to the Volſcians, who ha- 


ving fo much the betrer f us at preſent, will be thought 


freely ta beflaw the greats of bleſſings, peace and friend- 


ſhip, even when they receiue no leſs at our hands than is 
conferred by them. If we obtain theſe, the merit of ſuch 
a. recantiliation will be chiefly yours; but i they be not 
granted, you alone. maſt expert to bear the blame from 
beth: nations. And though the chance of war is uncertain, 


this will be the certain event of that which you are enga- 


ged in; if hon conquer, you will only get the reputation of | 
having undone your country; if you are conguered, the 
warld will ſay, that, to ſatisfy your revenge, yon have bean 
the author of the greateſt miſery to your” friends: and bene- 


fadters. 


Marcius liſtened to his mother, while ſhe went 
on with her diſeourſe, and anſwered not a word; 
but Volumnia feeing him ſtand mute fox a long time 
after the had left ſpeaking, proceeded again in this 
manner. „ why are yau filent ? Is it laudable 


to ſacrifice ſo much to paſſion and reſentment ? And can it 
be leſs ſo, to grant ſomething to the entreaties of a mother 
in ſuch a cauſe as this? Is it the property of a noble mind 

to. retain a ſenſe injuries? And can you think it unwor- 
thy of a great and good man to repay with gratitude and 


reſpect 


x 
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reſpeft ſuch obligations as children receive from their pa- 
rents? But it becomes you more than all other men to be 
grateful, ſince you puniſh ingratitude with fuch ſeverity 
and indeed you have been ſufficiently avenged of your coum- 
try; for requiting your ſervices ſo ill; but the debt of 
, gratitude which you owe to your mother remains yet un- 
paid. The moſt ſacred ties both of nature and religion, 
without any other conſtraint, ſhould methinks oblige you to 
grant me ſo juſt @ requeſt ; but if words cannot prevail, 
this only reſource is left, Having ſaid this, ſhe threw 
herſelf at his feet, and ſo did his wife and children; 
upon which Marcius crying out, O mother! what is 
it you have done? raiſed her up from the ground, 
and preſſing her hand with more than ordinary ve- 
hemence, You have gained a victory, ſays he, over me, 
that is fortunate enough for the Romans, but deſtructive 
to myſelf. I go vanguiſhed by you alone. Then after 
a little private conference with his mother and his 
wife, he ſent them back again to Rome, as they 
deſired of him. 18 | 1 OE 
The next morning, he decamped, and led the Vol- 
ſcians homeward, who were variouſly affected with 
what had paſſed; for ſome of them complained of 
him, and condemned the action; while others, 
who withed for peace, blamed neither; and though 
they very much diſliked his proceedings, yet they 
could not look upon Marcius as a treacherous per- 
fon, but thought it pardonable in him to be fubdu- 
ed by ſuch powerful ſolicitations, However no one 
contradicted his orders, but all obediently followed 
him, moved rather by the admiration-of his virtue, 
than any regard they had now to his authority. As 
for the Roman people, they did not ſo effectually 
diſcover how much fear and danger they were in 
while the war laſted, as they did after they were 
freed from it; for thoſe that guarded the walls had 
no ſooner given notice that the Volſcians were re- 
tired, but they ſet open all their temples immediate- 
ly, and began to crown themſelves with flowers, 2 
e offer 
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offer ſacriſice, as they were wont to do upon tidings 
brought of any ſignal victory. Rut their joy ap- 
peared chiefly in the reſpect and kindneſs which 
was ſhown to the women, both by the ſenate and 
people ; every one declaring it his opinion; that. ' 
they were evidently the cauſes and inſtruments of 
the public ſafety; and the ſenate having paſſed a 
decree, that whatever honour or emolument they 
ſhould deſire as a recompenſe for their ſervice 
ſhould be granted them by the magiſtrates, they de- 135 
manded nothing elſe but that a temple might be x 
erected to the fortune of women +, all the expenſe of 
which they offered to defray themſelves, if the city. 
would be at the coſt of ſacrifices, and other religious 
ceremonies, Ihe ſenate highly commended their 
generoſity, but cauſed the temple to be built, and a 
ſtatue to he ſet up therein at the public charge; never - 
theleſs they made a contribution among themſelves for 
another image of fortune, which, as the Romans I 
ſay, at the time of placing it in the temple pronoun» Tk 
ced theſe words, O women, . me/t acceptable to the gads . 


is your piety and devotion in the preſent» you haue made of 
me. And they fabulouſſy report that the ſame words 
were repeated a ſecond time; ſuch abſurd and an- 
credible things do they relate. Indeed I chink it 
poſſible enough that ſtatues may both ſweat and run 
with tears, yea, and diſcharge certain dewy drops 
of a ſanguine dye; for timber and ſtones are fre- 
quently ſeen to contract a kind of ſcurf and mould, 
that ꝓroduce moiſture; and they do not only exhi- 
bit many different colours of themſelves, but receive 
variety of tinctures from the ambient air; by which 
it is not abſurd to imagine that the Deity may ad- 
vertiſe and forewarn us of what is to come. It may 
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- * To perpetuate the memory of that important ſervice, it was de- 

| erted that an encomium of thoſe ladies ſhould be engraven on-a pu- 
| 0 or oj tor hurts „2 

ss erected on the fare; place where, Coriolanus was prevailed, 

upon and mollified by his mother, in the Latin way, about four miles 
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happen alſo, that theſe ſtatues ſhall ſometimes 
make a noiſe not unlike that of a ſigh or groan, 
through a rupture, or violent ſeparation of their 
inward parts; but that an articulate voice, and ex- 
preſs words, ſhould be thus formed by inanimate 


beings, is-utterly impoſſible ; for neither the ſoul of 
man, nor even God himſelf, can utter vocal ſounds, 


and pronounce words, without an organized body 
and parts fitted for utterance. But where hiſtory 
does in a manner force our aſſent by the concur- 
rence of many credible witneſſes, in ſuch a caſe we 
are to conclude, that an impreſſion not unlike that 
which affects the ſenſe, is made upon the imagina- 


tion, and produces à belief of a real fenſation; juſt 
as it happens to us when We are faſt aſleep, our | 
eyes and ears ſeeming to be entertained! wich thoſe 
things which we neither ſee nor hear. As for thoſe 
perlo ns, who have ſuch an ardent love for the De- 


of this kind, their opinion is founded on the admi- 


rable efficiency of the divine power, which ſupaſſ- 
es our comprehenſion. For God has no manner 
of reſemblance; either as to his nature, operations, 
or power, with what is human, and therefore it is 
10 wonder at all if he ſhould deviſe and perform 
that which cannot be contrived or accompliſhed by 
any mortal. And though he differs from, and does 
infinitely excel us in all things elſe, yet the diſſimi- 
litude and diſtance betwixt him and men, appears 
no where ſo much, as in the prodigious effects of 
his omnipotence. However ne of the divine opera- 
tions, as Heraclitus affirms, eſcape our knowledge,' ber 
3 not faith enough to bel:eve them. Cer 9 145 : 

_ Upon the return of Marcius with the army to 


Antium, Tullus, (who perfectly hated him, and 
could no longer endure a man of hoſe authority 
he was ſo much afraid) reſolved to diſpatch-him; 
well knowing that if he omitted the preſent oppor- 
tunity, he never ſhould. have ſuch another advan» 
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480 0 over him for chat purpoſe. Having therefore 
ſuborned feveral to appear againſt him, he required 
Marcius to reſign his charge, and give the Vol- 
fcians un account of his adminiſtration. Marcius, 
prehending the danger of a private condition, if 
Tullus ſhould be made commander in chief, and 
thereby obtain the greateſt power and intereſt with 
the” people of Antium, made anfwer, That he was 
ready to lay down his commiſſion, whenever the Volſcian 
fits, from whoſe common authority he had received it, 
Jhnuld think fit to command him; and that in the mean 
Lime the did not his to give the Antiates fatisfat7ron, as 
t0'all the particulars of his condu#?, if they were defirens 
off. An aſſembly then being called, fome appoint- 
ed for that defign,” by their harangues exaſperated 
and incenſed the multitude: but when Marcius 
ſtood up to anfwer their objections, the more unruly 
and 8 art of the aſſembly grew calm 
and quiet on the fudden, and; out of reverence to 
his perſon; gave him liberty to {peak without the 
leaſt diſturbanee : beſides chat all che better ſort of 
the people, and ſuch as were moſt delighted with 
the peace, made it evident by their behaviour, that 
they would give him a favourahle hearing, and 
then” judge and pronounce according to equity. 
Fullus therefore began to dread: his apology, for 
| Marcius was an excellent orator; and the gratitude 
of the Volſcians for his former ſervices -outweigh- 
ed their diſpleaſure, on-account” of his late con- 
duct: nay the very accuſation itſelf, was a proof of 
the greatneſs of his merits; for they could have 
had no ground of complaint chat Rome was not 
then brought into their power, but becauſe by) his 
means only they had been ſo near taking it. For 
| theſe, reaſons the conſpirators judged it prudent not 
to make any further delays, or attempt to gain the . 
ſuffrages of the people; but the boldeſt of their | IM 
faction crying out, that they ought not to liſten to 1 
n nor allow him fill t bear rule 3 
m, 
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| them, fell upon Marcius in a body, and flew him 
there, none of thoſe that were preſent ſo much as 
offering to defend him. But it quickly appeared, 
that this baſe and unworthy action was by no means 
approved by the majority of the Volſcians; for 
they came running out of their ſeveral cities, to 
ſhow reſpect to his corpſe, which they did by an 
honourable interment: of it *, adorning his ſepul- 
chre with arms and trophies, as the monument of a 
noble hero and a famous general. When the Ro- 
mans heard of his death , they gave no other ſig- 
nification either of honour or of anger towards 
him, but only granted this requeſt of the women, 
that they e put themſelves into mourning, and 
bewail him for ten months, as their cuſtom was up- 4 
on the loſs of a father, 2 5 or brother; that be- 
ing che period ſet for the longeſt mourning by the 
laws of Numa Pompilius, as I have more amply re- 
lated in his life, Marcius was no ſooner dead, bug 
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Wy They areſſed n in bis ch as ld his . i an > 
magnificent bier, which was borne on the ſhoulders of ſnch young 
officets 'as were particularly diſtinguiſhed for their martial exploits, / 
Before him were borne the ſpoils he had obtained from the enemy, 
the crowns he had won, and plans of the cities he had taken, In 
this order was he laid on the pile, while ſeveral victims were ſlain in 
honour td his memory, When the pile was conſumed, they gathered 
up his aſhes, which they interred on the ſpot, and erected a magnificent 
monument there. Coriolanus was flain in the fecond year of the 
ſeventy-third Olympiad, in the two hundred d ſixty- fixth year of 
Rome, and eight years after his firſt campaign. He fell therefore in 

| the flower of his age, if it be true what Plutarch ſays, that he made 
his firſt campaign when he was very young. But this is liable to a 
great many ſtrong objections. And I uke but think that neither 
Dionyfius of Halicarnaſſus, nor Livy, had any exact accounts of the 
time — Coriotanus was born, and at what age he performed his 
firſt exploits. Liyy informs us that there were different accounts given 
of the cauſe and manner of bis death; that, according to Fabius a very 
ancient author; he lived till he was very old; and that in the decline 
of life he was wont to ſay, that a 8 WWAS TO OY 


1 more CO to an old man than to 2 
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dhe Volſcians found their need of his aſſiſtance, and 
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wiſhed for him again; for:they quarrelled firſt with 
the Equi (their confederates and their friends) 
about the nomination of a general, who ſhould be 
commander in chief of their joint forces; which 
diſpute was carried on with ſo much fierceneſs, that 
it came at length to bloodſhed and ſlaughter on 
both ſides. After this, they were defeated by the 
Romans in a pitched battle, where not only Tullus - 
loſt his life, but the flower of their whole army was 
cut in pieces; ſo that they were forced to ſubmit, 
and accept of peace upon very diſhonourable terms, 
promiſing to obey the Romans in whatever they 
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Hues thus given an account of as many of 
| the actions of theſe two great men, as we 


| thought worthy to be remembered, it is eaſy to be 


ſeen that they are te eg a level with reſpect 
to their exploits in war; for both the one and the 
other gave clear inſtances of their courage and for- 
titude; and when they had the command in chief, 
they ſhowed ener o of their military conduct 
and capacity; unles ſome may think Alcibiades the 
greater general of:the-trwa, from the many victories 
he obtained during the whole courſe of his life, 
by ſea as well as land. But this is common to them 
both, that whilſt they had the chief command in 


the army, and fought in perſon, the affairs of their 


country were in a proſperous condition, but chan- 
ged for the worſe the moment they went over to 
P . OS. 
As to their behavieur in point of government, it 
is moſt certain that all wiſe men have abhorred that 
of Alcibiades as too licentious;" too ſervile and 
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lance with che Mantinæans, and Grecians, 
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Hattering to the people, and that the Romans hared 


that of Coriolanus as too haughty and auſtere, and 


favouring too much of ariſtocracy.” So that neither 
of them is to be commended, if confidered in that 
capacity; though the mild and popular governor is 


much Teſs to be condemned, than he that chuſes ra- 
ther to oppreſs and tyrannize over the people than 


to be thonght fawning and obſequious. For if it 
be mean to feek for power by courting the favour 
of the populace; *o purſue! it by inſolence and op- 
prefiton, is not only mean, but unfuſt. 

It cannot be denied, that Coriolanus was Full of 
tandour” and Kmplicity, whereas Alctbiades was 
made up of cheat and impoſture. He is particular- 


ly reproached for the trick he put upon the Lace - 


dæmonian ambaſſadors, when he impoſed upon 


them or purpoſe to renew the war, às we are told 


by 1 hucydides, However, though this artifice ne- 


ceſſarily engaged the Athenians in a deſtructive 


war; yet it {erved more firmly to eſtabliſſ the Al- 
and 
to render it ſtill more formidable, Which was 
purely owing to his feill and addrefs. But — 
Corichanus guilty of an impoſture too, when he 
ſtirred up the Romans againſt the Volſcians, by 
loading f e latter with an infamous piece of calum- 


0 during the exhibition of the public games, of 
h 


ich dome of them were gone to be ſpectators, as 
is related by Dionyſius of Halicarnaffus? And there 
is ſomething in this action which” renders it more 


odious than that of Alcibiades for he was not 


prompted to it by che e of ambition, and 


the heats ariſing from di putes about government 


and politics, as Aleibiades was, but purely did it 
to gratify his anger; Which, as Dion ſays, never 
pays for the ſervices it receives. By this means he laid 
wafte many large tracts in Italy, and facrificed to 
the reſentment he had conceived agalnlſt his coun 
145 Vor. H... VEE 8 e try 
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try a great number of cities, from which he never 
had received any injury. 

it muſt be allowed, that Alcibiades alſo. in x his 
paſſion wis the cauſe of many grievous calamities 
to the Athenians :. but he grew cool as ſoon as they 
repented; and being a {ſecond time driven into exile, 
he could not bear with patience the blunders com- 
mitted by the generals who had been appointed to 


ſucceed him, nor could he ſee with indifference the 55 


dangers to which they were expoſed, but (as Ariſti- 
des had done before to Themiſtocles, and which 
of all the actions of his life is the moſt extolled) he 
went in perſon to wait on thoſe generals, whom he 
knew to be not his friends, ſhow | them wherein 
they had erred, and taught them what remained to 
be done for their ſafety, Whereas Coriolanus pu- 
niſhed the whole body of the pedple, .though he 
had been injured only > a part of them, and though 

the beſt and moſt. hello Pg of the citizens were 
fellow · ſufferers with him, and compaſſionated his 
misfortunes. Beſides, by being inflexible to the ma- 
ny meſſages and embaſſies ſent to him on purpoſe 
to repair one ſingle injury, he ſhowed that he had 
the ruin of his country more in view than his own 

re- eſtabliſhment, when he raiſed that cruel war a- 

gainſt them, without fo much as giving car to any 

terms of accommodation. 

It may be ſaid, that there is this difference be- 
tween. them; that Alcibiades returned not to 
Athens till he found himſelf in imminent danger 

From the ill-will and diſtruſt of the Lacedæmo- 

 nians; and that, on the other hand, Coriolanus 

had no juſtifiable pretence to forſake the Volſcians, 
ho had always uſed him well, having declared him 
their general with full authority, aud repoſed the 
higheſt confidence in him; herein very different 
from Alcibiades, who was rather abuſed than em- 
ployed or truſted by the. Spartans; and who, after 
having been driven to and fro in the city and the 
camp, 
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eamp, found himſelf at laſt obliged to refort to 
Tiflaphernes ; unleſs it may be ſuppoſed, that, in 
Hopes of being recalled, he made his court to that 
officer on. purpoſe to preyent the utter ruin of his 

any 
As to the Iove of money, Alcibiades received pre- 
fents and bribes without any ſcruple. And what he 
thus ſhamefully got, was as ſhamefully ſpent in de- 
bauch and luxury. Whereas Coriolanus could not 
be prevailed upon by his generals to accept even of 
the preſents that had been offered him with all the 
tokens of honour and diftinftion.. T herefore; 
when the diſputes aroſe about the canceling of the 
debts, he became {till more inſupportable to the 
ople, who conceived, that, in the part which he 
acted 1 in that affair, he had no view to his own in» 
tereſt, but only meant to inſult and trample _ 
them. 
} - © Antipater, in a letter which he wrote concrradi 
[1 Ariſtotle's death, ſaid, Thot befides bis other talents, 
be had that of acquiring the good-wonll of every one. FO 
- i want of this talent all Coriolanus's great actions and 
virtues were odious even to thoſe who received the 
moſt benefit by them, who could not endure that 
pride, „ obſtinacy, and moroſeneſs of temper, which 
to calls the companion of ſolitude. Whereas Alei- 
biades {o well knew how to.win upon thoſe with | 
whom He converſed, that it is not to be wondered 
at if He was beloved and honoured* for his good 
ebnen, when even his faults and extravagancies 
often appeared graceful and pleaſing. For this 
reaſon, though the one had been the cauſe of many 
| heavy calamities to his country, yet was he ſeveral. 
f times choſen general with abſolute authority ; where · 
as the other when he put up for the conſulfhip,. 
which he had a right to expect after ſo many ex- 
ploits and victories, was repulſed with diſhonour. 


ors or he prevented. Tiſſaphernes from aſſiſting the Spartans with all f 
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. Thus the Athenians could not hate Aleibiades, 
though he had brought innumerable calamities up- 
on them; nor could the Romans love Coriolanus, 
notwithſtanding the eminent ſervices he had done 
his country, and the high eſteem he was in for 
his virtue. 

To this we may add; that 8 did nochn 


conſiderable for Rome, whilſt he had the command 


* 


of her armies, but did a great deal againſt her 
when at the head of that of her enemies; and that 
Alcibiades, whether in the quality of a private ſol- 
dier, or a commander, was ſignally ſerviceable to 
the Athenians ; that when preſent he was always too 
ſtrong for his enemies, and they never could get 
the better of him but in his abſence : whereas the 
Romans condemned Coriolanus to his face ; and he 
was at length flain by the Volſcians, though indeed 
- treacherouſly and unjuſtly, but not without a co- 
lour of juſtice, for having in public refuſed peace to 
the ambaſſadors, which yet in private he granted to 


| the women; by which means, without healing the 


Preach, but leaving the grounds of the war ſtill. to 
fſubſiſt, he loſt a very favourable opportunity; nor 


would he have withdrawn the forces without the 


_ conſent of thoſe who had committed them to his 


conduct, if he had paid a due regard to the obliga- 


tions which he was under to the Volfſcians,  ... 
If, without any confideration of the Volſcians, he 
raiſed the flame purely to gratify his own ſpleen 
and reſentment, and having ſatisfied that, he thought 
fit to put an end to the war; he ought not to have 
ſpared his country for the fake of his mother, but 
to have ſpared it with her, ſince his mother and his 
wife were only part of his country, and of the city 
he was beſieging: but to remain inflexible, and in- 
bumanly to reject the public ſupplications, - the ſub- 


miſſions and petitions of the prieſts and augurs, and 


afterwards to relent at his mother's entreaty, and 
en che forces; ; this was not to honour his 
| mother, 
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mother, but diſhonour his country, which he ſa- 
ved only from complaiſance to a woman; as if he 
did not think it worthy to be preſerved for its OWN 
ſake. So that this favour was odious and unac- 
ceptable, and claimed the thanks of neither party. 
He neither retreated at the inſtance of thoſe againſt 
whom: he had been engaged in war, nor with the 
conſent of thoſe in whoſe behalf he had undertaken 
it. The cauſe of all which was that auſterity of 
manners, that arrogance and inflexibility of mind, 
which is always deteſted by the people, but when 
united with ambition becomes ſavage and ungovern- 
able; for they who are poſſeſſed with theſe vices, 

7 diſdain to ingratiate themſelves with the populace,. 
as if they were above the thoughts of honours and 
dignities ; and yet when theſe are denied to them, 
they become inconſolable, and are fired with an“ 
implacable reſentment, There have been ſome: 
who could not ſtoop to court the favour of the peo- 
ple by ſervile Battery ; ſuch were Metellus, Ariſti- 
des, Epaminondas ; but at the fame time, they had 
a. thorough contempt for every thing the people 
could give, or take from them; and whenever they 
were baniſhed, had received a repulſe, or been 
deeply fined,. they never appeared enraged at the 
ingratitude of their fellow- citizens, but knew how 

to pardon the moment the others confeſſed. they had 

offended. That man who will not condeſcend to 
flatter the people, ought never to entertain a ſpirit 
of revenge againſt them; for that furious tranſport 
can proceed from nothing but an exceſſive ambi- 
tion. As for Alcibiades, he ingenuouſly confeſſed 
that he loved honours, and was ſenſibly touched: - 
when they were refuſed to him; for which reaſon, 
he ſtudied to get the good-will of every one by his 

complaiſance and affability. Coriolanus was the 
reverſe of this: his pride would not ſuffer him to 8 
ingratiate himſelf with the people, who alone were 
able to confer honours upon him, and yet when he 
| | Is | was: 
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was refuſed thoſe honours, 155 ambition filled "FI 
with rage and indignation. I his is the only blot 
to be found in his character; in every thing elſe he 


was without a blemiſh. For temperance and a con- 


tempt of riches, he may ſtand a compariſon with 


the moſt illuſtrious examples. of Greece ; ſurely 
then he is much to be preferred to Alcibiades, who. 
in that reſpect was the moſt profligate of men, and 


broke throu gh. © all the obligations. of honour and. 


* 


IM O L E ON. 
HE affiirs. of the Syracuſiinss. before. Timos- 


T" leon was ſent into Sicily, were in this poſture, - 
Soon after Dion had driven out Dionyſius the ty- 


rant *, he was ſlain by treachery. ; thoſe who had 
afliſted him in delivering dyracuſe were divided a- 
mong themſelves; and the city, by. a continual 
change of governors, and a train of miſchiefs that 
facceeded each other, became almoſt deſolate. As 
for the reſt of Sicily, part thereof was now utterly - 


_ ruined: through a long continuance. of the, wars, 


andimoſt. of the cities. that had been left ſtanding, . 
were ſeized upon by a mixed company of Barbarians- 
and mercenary troops, who were fond of every 
change of government. Such being the ſtate of 
things, Dionyſius in the tenth year of his baniſh» 
ment, by the help of ſome foreign troops he had 
got together, forced out Nyſeus f, * maſter of 


dyracuſe, recovered: all afreſh, and again ſettled 
himſelf in his dominion. And as he had been at 


elt ftrangely deprived of the greateſt and moſt ab- 


„ This was Dionyfius the younger. The kiftory of this OM af · 


fair is very well written in the life of Dion. 


He was murdered by the Athenian Calippus. 
He was: a man of great prudence and valour, labs the | 


| Pre had made him general of his forces; with which he made 


elf maſter of — but kept it for himſelf, 
1 ſolute 
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folute power that ever was, by a very ſmall party; 
fo now, after a more wonderful manner, from a 
poor exile, he became the ſovereign of thoſe who: 
had ejected him. All therefore who remained in- 
Syracuſe, were reduted into ſervitude to a tyrant, 
who at the beſt was of an ungentle nature, and 
was then exaſperated to a greater degree of ſavage- 
neſs, by the late misfortunes he had ſuffered. But. 
thoſe 'of the better ſort, having timely retired to- 
Icetes, prince of the Leontines, put themſelves un- 
der his protection, and choſe him for their general 
in the war; not becauſe they eſteemed him prefer- 
able to any of thoſe who were open and avowed. 
tyrants ; but becauſe: they had no other refuge at 
preſent ;. and it gave them ſome ground of. confi-- 
dence,: that he was of a Syracuſan family, and had 
an army able to encounter that of Dionyſius. 5 
Inn the mean time, the Carthaginians. appeared 
before Sicily with a great navy, watching how they 
might make the moſt advantage of the preſent cala- 
mitous and diſordered ſtate of the iſland. I he terror 
of this fleet made the Sicilians ſend an embaſſy into 
Greece, to demand ſuccours from the Corinthians, 
whom they confided in rather than any others *, not 
only. upon account of their near kindred, and the 
ſervices.they had: often received from them before, 
but becauſe Corinth had ee beet DOT a friend 
to liberty and a foe to- tyranny, by the many expen+ 
five wars ſhe had engaged in, not from ambition or 
avarice, but to maintain the liberty of Greece. But 
leetes, whoſe intention in accepting the comm nd, 
was not ſo much to deliver the Syracuſans from o 
ther tyrants, as to enſlave them himſelf, carried on 


All the Sieiliens were not a colony from Corinth, but only the Sy- 
_ racuſans, who were founded by Archias the Corinthian, in the ſecond 
year of the eleventh Olympiad, 733 years before the birth of our Sa- 
viour, - This iſland-haJ. been inhabited by the Phenicians and other 
barbarous people above 300 years before che Greeks arriyed there. 
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a correſpondence with the. Carthaginians in ſecret, 
while in public he commended the deſign of the 
dyracuſans, and diſpatched ambaſſadors from him- 
{elf, together with thoſe whom they ſent into 


Peloponneſus; not that he really - defired there 


ſhould come any relief from . thence, but, in caſe. 
the Corinthians (as it was likely enough) ſhould, 
by reaſon of the troubles. of Greece, and by ha- 


ving ſufficient employment at home, refuſe their 


aſſiſtance, he hoped then he ſhould be able with 
leſs difficulty to diſpoſe things in favour of the 
Carthaginians, and make ule of them as inſtru- 
ments and auxiliaries for himſelf, either againſt the 
Syracuſans, or Dionyſius, as occaſion ſerved; and 


that this was what he had in view, came to be known 
ſoon after. 3 5 8 


- 


When the 0 arrived, and cheir requeſt | 


was known, the Corinthians, who were wont to 


have a particular concern for all their colonies, but 


eſpecially for that of Syracuſe, ſince by good fortune 


there was nothing to moleſt them in their own. 


country, but they enjoyed peace and leiſure at that 


time, readily paſſed a vote for their aſfiſtance. Ihe 
next thing to be conſidered, was the choice of a 
general for that expedition; and whilſt the magi- 
ſtrates were nominating ſeveral perſons who had 
made it their care and ſtudy to diſtiaguith them- 
ſelves in the city, one of the plebeians ſtanding up- 


happened to name Timoleon the ſon of I imode- 


mus *, who had not till then concerned himſelf in 
public buſineſs, and had neither any hopes of, nor 
inclination to an employment of that nature; fo- 
that the thing appeared to be the effect of a divine 
inſpiration ; and ſuch indulgence of fortune did. . ' 


then immediately appear at his election, and ſo- 


much of her favour accompained his following 


»Diodorus Siculus calls his father Timenctu;, which 1 think: 


ought to be corrected by this place of Plutarch. 
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actions, as if every thing had conſpired to inuſtrate 


and ſignalize his virtue. As to his parentage, both 


Timodemus his father, and his mother Dema- 


riſte, were of a noble rank in chat city. He had 
a great love for his country, and Was of a remark- 


ably mild diſpoſition, excepting that he bore art 


extreme hatred to tyrants and wicked men, His 
natural abilitics for war were fo happily vrhpired, 5 
chat, as an extraordinary prudence might be ſeen 
in all the enterpriſes of his younger years, ſo an 
undaunted courage attended him even in his de- 


_ clining age. He had an elder brother, whoſe name- 


was Timophanes, one of a different character 
from him, being indifereet and raſh, and corrupt- 
ed with a love of mona | by che fipheſdsx of * 
ſome profligate friends, and be ien ſoldiers, whom. 
he kept always about him. In war he ſeemed im- 
petuous and daring; by which he gained the fa- 
o ſo highly eſteemed His: 
courage and activity, that they frequently antruſt-. 


ed him with the command of the Mace 6A and in 
obtaining theſe honours Timoleon: very much al-. 
. fiſted him, by wholly concealing, or t leaſt exte- 


nuating his faults, and by magnifying and extol- 
ling his good qualities. It happened once in a bat- 
tle Lene the Corinthians and the people of Ar- 
gos and. Cleone, that Timoleon ſerved among che 
infantry, when Timophanes, — aus their 


Jo: cavalry, was brought into extraordinary 
for his horſe being wounded fell und wa and 


threw him headlong amidſt the enemies; where - 
upon part of his companions were preſently di- 
fperſed: through fear, and the ſmall number that 
remained, bearing up againſt a great multitude, 


7 hardly able to maintain the fight. As ſoon: 


{ imoleon- ſaw his brother's danger, he ran ha- 
a in to his. reſcue, and covering the fallen Timo- 

anes with his buckler, after having received a- 

undance of darts, and ſeveral ſtrokes by the 

| ſwords. 
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Twords into his body and his armour, he at length 
with much difficulty obliged the enemies to retire, 
and brought off his brother ſafe. Not long after 
this the Corinthians, for fear of loſing their city a 
ſecond time, as they had done once before by 
means of their allies, made a decree to entertain 
400 ſtrangers for the ſecurity of it, and gave T i« 
mophanes the command over them. He, without 
any. regard to honour and equity, made uſe of this 
power fo as to render himſelf abſolute, and bring 
the place under ſubjection; and having for that 
purpole cut off many principal citizens, uncon- 
demned, and without trial, he declared himſelf 
king of Corinth. This procedure extremely af- 
flicted Timoleon, who reckoned the wickedneſs of 
his brother to be his own reproach and calamity. 
He therefore at firſt endeavoured to periuade him 
by his diſeourſe to renounce thoſe mad and deſpe- 
rate deſigns, and bethink himſelf how to make the 
Corinthians ſome amends for the injury he had 
done them. But when his ſingle admonition was 
rejected with contempt, after waiting a few days 
he returned, taking with, him one AÆſchylus his 
kinſman, brother to the wife of I imophanes, and 
a certain ſoothſayer that was his friend, whom 
Theopompus in his hiſtory calls Satyrus, but E- 
phorus and I imæus mention by the name of Or- 
thagoras. They all ſurrounded him, and earneſtly 
entreated him to liſten to reaſon, and change his 
purpoſe. I imophanes at firſt laughed at chem, 
and afterwards burſt into a violent rage. Ihen 
Timoleon ſtepped aſide from him, and ſtood weep - 


The authors Plutarch follows here, differ from Diodorus Sicu- 
| tus, who writes that Timoleon flew his brother with his own hands 
in the open ſtreet. The account which Plutarch gives, and which I 
ſuppoſe i; the ſame with that of Theopompus and Ephorus, appears 
more probable, and takes off ſomewhat from the batbarity of the 
action. This happened twenty years before Timoleon was appointed 
general of che forces which the Corinthians ſcat to Syracuſe. WS 
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ing with his face covered, while the other two, 
drawing their ſwords, diſpatched him in a moment. 
The rumour of this fact being ſoon ſpread abroad, 
the principal men among the Corinthians highly 
applauded Timoleon'for his deteſtation of wicked- 
neſs, and extolled the greatneſs of his ſoul, that 
notwithſtanding the natural gentleneſs of his diſpo· 
fition, and his affection to his family, he ſhould 
however think the obligations to his country much 
ſtronger than the ties of conſanguinity, and prefer 
that which is honourable and juſt, before his own. 
pleaſure and advantage: for the ſame brother, who 
with ſo much bravery had been ſaved by him, 
when lie fought in defence of his country, he had 
now as nobly ſacrificed, for enfſlaving her after - 
wards by his baſe and treacherous ufurpation. But 
thoſe WhO knew not how to live in a democracy, | 
and had been uſed to make their court to men in 
power, though they openly pretended to rejoice at 
the death of the tyrant, yet ſecretly reviling Fimo- 
leon, as one that had committed the moſt impious 
and abominable act, they caſt him into a ſtrange 
rrelancholy and dejection- And when he came to 
underſtand how heavily his mother took it; and 
that the likewiſe” uttered the bittereſt complaints 
and moſt terrible imprecations Againſt him, he 
went to ſatisfy and comfort her for What had been 
done; bur ſhe refuſed to ſee him, and thut her 
doors againſt him. I his fo deeply affected him, 
chat: it diſordered his mind, and made him deter- 
mine to put an end to his life, by abſtaining from 
all manner of ſuſtenance; till through the care 
and diligence of his friends, who were every in- 
ſtant with him, and added force to their entreaties, 
be came to reſolve and promiſe at laſt, that he 
would endure life, provided it might be in ſolitude. 
So that, quitting all civil tranſactions, and his 
former commerce with the world, for a long time 
he never came urto — but wandered up and 
| down 
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down the fields, full of anxious and tormenting 
thoughts, and ſpent his time in the moſt deſert 
and ſolitary places. So eaſily are our judgments 
and reſolutions changed and unſettled through the 

caſual commendation or reproof of others, unleſs 
they are confirmed by reaſon and philoſophy, 
which give ſtrength and ſteadineſs to our under- 
takings ; for an action muſt not only be juſt and 
laudable in its own nature, but it muſt proceed 
likewiſe from ſolid motives, and a laſting principle, 
that ſo we may fully and conſtantly approve it. For 
otherwiſe, when we have executed any deſign, we 
mall, through our own weakneſs, be filled with ſor- 
row and remorſe, and the ſplendid ideas of honour 
and virtue, which at firſt accompanied the action, 
will totally vaniſh; as it happens to thoſe greedy 
+ perſons who ſeizing on the more delicious morſels 
of any diſh-with a keen appetite, are preſently 
cloyed and diſguſted ; for repentance makes-even 
the: beſt actions appear baſe and faulty; whereas 
thoſe purpoſes which are founded upon knowledge 
and reaſon, never change by diſappointment. And 
therefore Phocion of Athens, having vigorouſly op- 
poſed the enterpriſe of Leoſthenes *, which how- 
ever ſucceeded contrary to his opinion; when he 
ſaw the Athenians ſacrificing, and exulting upon a 
victory that was gotten by him, ſaid, I am glad of 
this ſucceſs, but I muſt ſtill approve of my own advice. 
Ariſtides the Locrian, one of Plato's companions, 
made a more ſharp and ſevere” reply-to Dionyſius 
the elder, who. demanded one of his daughters in 
marriage: I had rather, ſays he to him, ſce the virgin 
in her graue, than in the palace of a tyrant. And when 
Dionyſius, enraged at the affront, put his ſons to 
| death a while after, and then again infultingly aſked, - 
| I hether he were till in the ſame-mind as to the diſpoſal 


| of his daughter his anſwer was, I am forry for what | 
1 ee the life of Phocien, | | 
U 
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you * e but I am not ſerry for whit I fats, But 
ſuch expreſſions as theſe are perhaps the effects of 


2 more {ſublime and accompliſhed virtue which 5 
every man cannot attain to. 


As for the dejection of F imoleon upon che like 
fact, whether it aroſe from a deep commiferation 


of his brother's fate, or the reverence he bore his 
mother, it ſo ſhattered and impaired his: ſpirits, 
that, for the ſpace of almoſt twenty years; he did 
not concern himſelf in any conſiderable or public 


action. When therefore he was pitched upon for 


general, and joyfully accepted as ſuch by the ſuf- 

trages of the people, Ieleelides; a man of the great- 
eſt power and reputation in Corinth, roſe up and 
exhorted him to act on this occafion with refolu- 


tion and integrity: V ſaid he, you now: behave well, 
we ſhall look upon you as the defirayer of a tyrant; if 


not, you will be — as the meren of your bras 


ther. While he was preparing to ſet ſal and liſt- 


ing ſoldiers to embark with him, there came letters 


to the Corinthians from Icetes, that plainly diſco- 


vered his revolt and treachery; for his ambaſſadors 
vere no ſooner ſet out for Corinth, but he openly 
joined the Carthaginians, and furthered them in 


their deſigns, that they likewiſe might aſfiſt im to 


throw out Dionyſius, and to become maſter of Sy- 
racuſe in his room. And fearing he might be diſ- 
appointed of his aim, if the Corinthian forces 
ſhould arrive with a general of their on before 
cis was effected, he ſent a letter to the people of 


Corinth, telling them, they need not le at any coft and 


trouble upon his account, or run the hazard F a Sicilian 


expedition, eſpecially ſince the Carthaginians' would diſ- 
pute their paſſage, and lay in wait to attack them with a 


numerous fleet, which he had himſelf now engaged (be- 

ing forced thereto by the ſlowneſs of their motions) to lend 
; 2 all neceſſary alſiftance againſt Dionyſius. his let- 

ter being publicly read, if any had been cold and 


We before, as to the expedition in hand, e 
e 


8 


the indignation they conceived againſt Icetes, now 
exaſperated and inflamed them all, inſomuch that 
they willingly contributed to ſupply Timoleon, and 
jointly endeavoured to haſten his departure. 


When the veſlels were equipped, and his foldiers 


every way provided for, the prieſteſſes of Proſer- 


pine had a dream, wherein ſhe and her mother Ce- 


res appeared to them in a travelling garb, and ſaid, 
that they would fail with Timoleon into Sicily; 
whereupon the Corinthians built a ſacred galley, 
which they called the galley of the goddeſſes *,. Timo- *, 
leon went in perſon to Delphi, where he ſacrificed 
to Apollo, and deſcending into the place of pro- 

phecy, he was farprided. with this marvellous oc- 
currence: A-wreath, or garland embroidered with 
crowns and images of victory, flipped off from a- 


mong the gifts that were there hung-up, and fell 


directly upon his head; fo that Apollo ſeemed al- 
ready to crown him, and ſend him thence to con- 


quer and triumph in that enterpriſe. He put to 


tai with omly ſeven ſhips of Corinth, two of Cor- 
cyra, andi a tenth which was furniſhed by the Leu- 
Cadlians. Having fer fail by night, wich a proſpe- 
rous gale, the heavens ſeemed all on a ſudden to 
be rent in ſunder, and a bright ſpreading flame iſ- 
ſued from the diviſion, and hovered over the ſhip 


wherein he was; then forming itſelf into a torch, 


not unlike theſe which are uſed in the religious my- 
ftories, it kept the ſame courſe with them, guidiag 
them by its light to that quarter of Italy to which 
they deſigned to fteer.. I he ſoothſayers affirmed, 
that this apparition agreed withi the dream of the 
prieſteſſes, ſince the goddeſſes did now viſibly join 


in the expedition, and ſet up that heavenly lamp | 


to e them in their voyage; for Sicily was 


thought ſacred to Proſerpine, becauſe the poets - 


; _ ® Djodorus Siculus ſays, (which is more probable); that they gave 
the name above mentioned to one of the fir.eft and beſt of thoſe veſitls 
Which They had equipped before 8 
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feign, that the rape was committed there, and that 
the iſland was given her as a preſent when the was 
married to Pluto *, I heſe early demonſtrations of 
divine favour much encouraged his whole army; 


ſo that making all the fail they were able; and croſſ- 
ing the fea with great expedition, they were ſoon 


brought upen the coaſt of Italy. But the tidings. 
that came from Sicily very much perplexed: T imo- 
leon, and diſheartened his ſoldiers: for Icetes: ha- 


ving already beaten Dionyſius out of the field, and 


reduced the greater part of Syracuſe itſelf, was be. 


ſieging him in the citadel, and that remnant which 


is called the ile +; while the Carthaginians, by agree- 


ment, were ro make it their buſineſs to hinder Pi- 


moleon from landing in Sicily; ſo that he being 


driven back, they might, at their own leiſure, di- 
vide the iſland among themſelves. In purſuance of 


which deſign, the Carthaginians ſent away twenty 
of their galleys to Rhegium, having on board cer- 
tain ambaſſadors from leetes to Limoleon, who 


carried inſtructions ſuitable to theſe proceedings, 
being nothing elſe but artful ſpecious propoſitions to 


colour and conceal his treacherous defigns : for they 


ee oritred-10: propoſe, That Timolean himſelf (if 


* 


he liked the offer) ſhould come to aduiſe with Icetes, and 


partake of all his conqueſts, but that he might ſend back 


his ſhips and forces to Gorinth, fince the war was in a 


manner finiſhed, and the Corthdginians had reſolved to re- 


4 pel r with ee and 7. e if was. (ud Prefs 


* According, to the dem of thoſe ancient times, the "+" ot 


made a preſent to the bridez which cuſtom is. particularly taken no- 
tice of in Homer. This preſent was made the third day after the 


wedding, when the bride appeared without her veil; for which n 


Plutarch calls it d bench ν. 


+ Icetes having lain ſome time before Syracuſe, began to want pro- 


viſions, which obliged him to retire with his army towards his own 


country; whereupon Dionyfius marched out, purſued him, and = 


tacked his rear; but Icetes facing about to make good his retreat, de- 


feated him, killed 3000 of his men and purſuing him into the city, 
kept poſſeſſion of it; while Dionyſi 


ius was forced to A himſcl, 


. with that part of it called che iſle, 


* | _ 
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zotvard the ſhore,” When therefore the; Corinthians 


met with theſe envoys at Rhegium,. and received 


their meſſage, and ſaw the Punic veſſels riding at 


anchor near them, they became deeply ſenſible of 


the abuſe that was put upon them, and had. a ge- 


neral indignation againſt Icetes, and great appre- 


henſions for the Sicilians, whom they now plainly 
perceived to be as it were a prize and recompenſe 


of the falſehood of Icetes on one ſide, and the am- 
bition of Carthage on the other; for it ſeemed ut- 
terly impoſſible to overpower the Carthaginian ſhips 


that lay before them, and were double their num - 
ber, as alſo to vanquiſh the troops of Icetes, which 
they had expected would join with them, and put 
themſelves under their command. The caſe; being 
thus, Timoleon after ſome conference with the le - 


gates of Ieetes, and the Carthaginian captains, told 


them, be ſhould readily. ſubmit to their propoſals, (for it 
would be to no purpoſe to refuſe compliance) ; he was de- 

ſirous only before his return to Corinth, that what paſſed 
between ihem in private, might be ſolemuly declared before 


the people of Rhegium, which was a Grecian city, and a 


eomman friend to bath parties; for-this was neceſſary'in 
order to ſecure him from any reproach ; and they likewiſa 


would more ftriftly obſerve ſuch articles of agreement, an 


behalf of the Syrgcuſans,.whichthey had obliged them/elves 
to in the preſence of ſo many witneſſes. I he deſign of 


all this was, only to amuſe them, while he got an 
opportunity of ſlipping through their fleet: a con- 
trivance that all the principal Rhegians were privy - 


and aſſiſting to, who had a great deſire that the at- 


1 fairs of Sicily ſhould fall inte Corinthian hands, 


but dreaded the conſequence of a Punic neighbour- 


hood. An aſſembly was therefore called, and the 
gates ſhut, that the citizens might be prevented from 


going out and applying themſelves to other buſineſs. 
and ſpoke one by one upon the . ſame argument, 
purpolely prolonging _ time, till the Corinthian 
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ing met together, they made tedious. harangues, 


galleys > 
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galleys ſhould get clear of the haven, the Cartha- 
ginian commanders being detained there without a- 


ny ſuſpicion, becauſe I imoleon was ſtill preſent, 


and gave ſigns as if he were juſt preparing to make 
an oration, . But upon ſecret notice that the reſt ' 
of the galleys were already gone off, and that his 
only remained waiting for him &, by the help of thoſe 


Rhegians who ſurrounded the roftram; and con- 
cealed him among them, he ſlipt unobſerved: 


through the croud, and running down to the port, 


ey came all ſafe to I auromenium 


other veſſels, th | | 
in Sicily, , whither they had been formerly invited, 


and where they were now kindly received by An- 


dromachus the governor of that city. This man 
was father of I imæus the hiſtorian; and incompa- 
rably the beſt of all thoſe who bore ſway in Sicily 
at that time; for he governed his citizens accord- 
ing to law and juſtice, and had ever openly profeſſ- 
ed an averſion and enmity to all tyrants; upon 
which account he gave Timoleon leave to muſter 
his troops there, and to make that city a place of 
arms, perſuading the inhabitants to join with the 
Corinthian forces, and aſſiſt them in the deſign of 
delivering Sicily. - W DEA cet 
.. The Carthaginians who were left in Rhegium 
perceiving, upon the breaking up of the aſſembly, 
that Timoleon had eſcaped, were not a little vexed 
to ſee themſelves outwitted ; and it occafioned no 
prall diverſion to the Rhegians;#o hear Phoenicians 
complain of fraud and treachery +. However, they 

diſpatched a meflenger aboard one of their galleys 


to Tauromenium; who after a long diſeourſe full 


* 
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* The Carthaginian ſhips ſuffered them to paſs by, believing this to 


be done by agrezmeat with their officers who were in the city, and that 


tho'e nine galleys were going back to Corinth, and that the tenth was 
left behind, to carry Timoleon to Icetes's army at Syracuſe, - = _ 
I For the Phenicians were reckoned the greateſt cheats in the world, 
- aſfunuch that their treachery became proverb. 
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of barbaric pride and infolence, ſtretching out bis 
hand with the palm upward, and then- ere it 
down again, ſaid to Andromachus, Thus fhall your: 
city be turned upfide down, unlefs you inſtantly diſmiſs the 
Corinthians. Andromachus laughing, made no o- 
ther reply, only ſtretching out his hand, and turn- 
ing it as the other had done, adviſed him inſtantly 
to. depart, unleſs he had a mind to ſee his ſhip turn- 
ed upſide down in the ſame manner, leetes e294. 
certified that | imoleon had made good his age, 
was in great fear of the 3 and 22 
a conſiderable number of the Carthaginian — 
And now it was that the 'Syracufans began wholly 
to deſpair of ſafety, ſeeing the Carthaginians pol- 
ſeſſed of their haven, Icetes maſter of the city, and 
Dionyſius commanding in the fortreſs; whereas 
_ Fimoleon bad as yet but a very ſlender footing i in 
Sicily, which he only held as it were by the border 
in that ſmall city of the I auromenians, with a fee-. 
ble hope, and inconfiderable force; for he had 
but 1000 ſoldiers at the moſt, and no more fap- 
plies than were juſt neceſſary for che maintenance 
of that number. Nor did the other towns of Sici- 
I confide in him, having been lately over - run with 
violence and outrage, and being exaſperated againſt 
all commanders in general, chiefly on account of 
the perfidy of Calippus an Athenian, and Pharax a 
Lacedæmonian captain; for both of them having 
given out, that the deſign of their coming was ta 
introduce liberty, and depoſe tyrants, they fo ty+ 
ranniſed themſelves, that the reign of former op- 
preſſors ſeemed to be a golden age; and the Sici- 
Hans reckoned them to be far more happy who ex- 
pired in ſervitude, than any that had lived to ſee 
fach a diſmal freedom; ſo that looking for no bet- 
ter uſage from this Corinthian general, but ima- 
gining that the ſame-artifices were now again em- 
BI 00 to allure them by fair hopes and kind pro- 
ile e into * obedience of a new maſter, they alt 
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in general (except the people of Adranum) ſuſpect- 
ed his deſigns, and refuſed to comply with the prop - 
fals that were made them in his name. Adranum 
was a ſmall city conſecrated to Adranus, a certain 
god that was in high veneration throughout Sicily; 
the inhabitants were then at variance among them 
ſelves, inſomuch that one party called in Icetes and 


the Carthaginians to aſſiſt them, while the other 


ſent addreſſes to 1 imoleon,. that he. would come. 
and eſpouſe their quarrel. It happened that theſe 
auxiliaries, ſtriving, who ſhould be there ſooneſt, 
both arrived at Adranum about the ſame time; l- 


Cetes brought with him ʒ ooo fighting men; Ti- 


moleon had no more than 1200: with theſe he: 
marched out of Tauromenium, which was above 
forty- two miles diftant from that city. T he firſt. 
day he moved but ſlowly, and took up his quar- 
ters betimes after a ſhort march; but the day fol- 
lowing he quickened his pace; and having paſſ- 
ed through many difficult places, towards even- 
ing he received advice that ſcetes was newly come. - 
to Adranum, and lay encamped before it. Up- 
on which intelligence, his officers cauſed the van- 
guard to make a halt, that the army after being 
refreſhed, and having repoſed a while, might 
engage the enemy with , greater alacrity. But Li- 
ſtop for that reaſon, but rather uſe all poſſible di- 
ligence to ſurpriſe the enemy, whom probably they 
would now find in diſorder, as bring juſt come off 
their march, and taken up at preſent in erecti 
tents, and preparing ſupper; which he had no 
ſooner ſaid, but laying hold on his buckler, and 
putting himſelf in the front, he led them on as ic 
were to a certain victory, they all reſolutely follow- 
ing him. I hey were now within leſs than thirty 
furlongs of Adranum; as ſoon as they arrived, they 
immediately fell upon the enemy, who were ſeized 
with confuſion, and began to retire at their fir, 


. 
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approach, ſo that there were not many more than 
300lain, and about twice the number made pri- 
ſoners, but their camp and baggage was all taken: 
The Adranites upon this opened their gates, and 
embraced the intereſt of Timoleon. They re- 
counted to him with great terror and aftoniſhment, 
that, at the very inſtant of his beginning the en- 
gagement, the doors of their temple flew open of 
their own actord, that the javelin which their god 
held in his hand was obſerved to ſhake all over, and 
that drops of ſweat had been ſeen running down 
his face. Theſe omens were not only a preſa e of 
the victory that was then obtained, but alſo of Ti- 
moleon's future exploits and ſucceſſes, to which the 
felicity of this action gave him ſo fair an entrance. 
For now all the neighbouring cities ſent deputies 
immediately to ſeek his friendſhip, and tender him 
had: ſervice. Among the reſt, Mamercus *, the 
nt of Catana, a very wealthy prince, and emi» 
nent | or dis military talents, made an alliance with 
him; and, what was of greater importance ſtill; 
Dionyſius himſelf being now grown deſperate; and 
well nigh forced to ſurrender, began to deſpiſe Ice- 
tes, as one ſhamefully baffled ; but much admiring. 
the valour of Timaleen, ſent to him, offering to 
deliver up himſelf and the citadel into the hands of 
the Corinthians. T imoleon, gladly. embracing this 
unlooked-for advantage, ſent away Euelides and 
Telemachus, two Corinthian captains, with 400 
men, to ſeize the caſtle. They had directions to 
enter not all at once, or in open view, (for that was 
not to be done while the enemy kept a guard upon 
the haven), but only by ſtealth, and in ſmall com, 
panies. Thus they took poſſeſſion of the fortreſs, . 
and the palace of Diviyſies, with all the ſtores and 
ammunition he had laid up for tha war; ; they 


* By this place of Plutarch we ought to. correct that of mieden 


Siculus where he calls chis * of 10 n. N of os 
mercus. e 
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found in it a good number of horſes and all man · 
ner of engines, and a vaſt quantity of darts, with 


arms fufficient for 70, o men; which: had been 
the magazine of old; befide 2000 foldiers who 


were then with him, and whom. he ſurrendered: 
with every thing elſe to- Timoleon:s But Dionyſus 
himſelf taking with him ſome treaſure and a feu 


friends, failed: away without the knowledge of Ice - 


tes; and arriving at the camp of Timoleon, he 
there appeared for the firſt time in the lowly garb. 
and equipage of a private perſon:#, and was ſhortly 
after ſent to Corinth with a ſingle Mip; and a {mail 
ſum of money; he who had been born and educa+ 


ted ĩn a moſt ſplendid court; and the moſt abſuhute 


monarchy: chat ever was. 'He held it for che ſpace 
of ten ycars before Dion tobk arms againſt him ; 


he ſpent trelue years more in à perpetual ſtate of 


war, and great viciſſitudes of fortune. I;he miſ- 
chiefs which he cauſed quring his reign were a- 
brindantly re nſed him, by the calami- 
ties which' he ben fuffered; for he lived to ſee the 


funeral of his ſons, Who 2 — prime and vi- 


gour of their age; he ſaw his daughters defloured, 
and his own fiſter (Who was alſo his wife) expaſed 
to all the luſt of his enemies, and then murdered 
with her children, and caſt into the ſea; the par- 


ticulars enen 1 . nenen related in the 
: life of Dion. it een : el 748. Idee tee: 5 


Upon the fame of 155 landing at Coniath there 


was hardly a man in Greece who had not the curi- 
? ſioty to come and view the late formidable tyrant, 


and diſcourſe with him. Some rejoicing at his dif- 


altere. were 2 thicher out woo mere 1 _ 
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— that they might have the pleafure of ſeeing 
him in fach a delpicable ſtate, and of trampling on 
the ruins of his broken fortune; but others were 
touched with compaſſion at the fight. of ſo af- 
fecting a change, and looked upon it as a manifeſt 
proof of that inffuence which a divine and inviſible 
power has on the fluctuating affairs of men. For 
neither nature nor art * did in that age produce 


any thing comparable to this wonderful turn of 


fortune, which ſhowed the very ſame man, who 
was not long before ſupreme monarch of Sicily; 
holding converſation now in the market, or fitting 
whole days in a perfumer's ſhop, or drinking the 
diluted wine of taverns, or ſquabbling in the ſtreet 
with lewd women, or inſtructing the ſingers in their 
art, and” ſeriouſly. diſputing with them about the 
meaſure and harmony of certain airs that were 
fung in the theatre. This behaviour of his met 
with different cenſures: for being lewd and vitious 
in himſelf, and of a licentious diſpoſition, he was 
thought by many to do this out of pure compliance 
with his own natural inclinations: but others were 
of opinion, that his deſign was to render himſelf 
deſpicable, that the Corinthians might not fuſpect 
or dread him, as if he could ill brook ſuch a viciſ- 
ſitude of fortune, and were ſecretly contriving ways 
to undermine the ſtate, or advance himſelf to his 
former dignity; for prevention of which ſurmiſes; 
he acted a part contrary to his nature, in ſeeming 
to be delighted with low and vulgar amuſements. 
However it be, there are certain ſayings of his left 
ſtill upon record, which ſufficiently declare, that he 
did not want fortitude to accommodate himſelf to 
his preſent circumſtances. When he arrived at 
| E which was a Corinthian colony as well as 
Syracuſe, he told the inhabitants, That ht was in a 


I * He "7 nor art, to let us ine v9 that none of the dune wri- 
ters had repreſented ſo fignal and terrible a ee as fortuae ha! 
ſhown in the life of Dionyſius, lr r oh 
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tuation like that of young men who had been guilty vf 
ſome mi ſdemeanour; for as they cheerfully converſed a- 
mong their brethren, but wers aſhamed to come into 
their father's a cs 3" fo kkewnſe ſhould he gladly re- 
fide with them, but that he had a certain awe upon his 
mind, which made him fearfully decline the fight of Co- 
rinth, which was a common mother to them both. An- 
other time when a certain ſtranger at Corinth derided. 
him in a very rude and ſcornful manner, about the 
conferences he uſed to have with philoſophers, 
whoſe company had been ſo delightful to him while 
yet a monarch, and at laſt demanded what he was 
the better now for all thoſe wiſe and learned diſ- 
_ courſes: of Plato? Do yen think, ſays he, I have 
made no advantage ef his phileſophy, when you ſee me 
bear the late alteration in my fortune, with ſuch an even 
temper © And when Ariſtoxenus the muſician, and 
feveral ſeveral others, deſired. to know what was 
the ground of his diſpleaſure againſt Plato, he 
made anſwer, That the condition of | ſovereign princes, 
being attended with many other misfortunes, had this great 
infelicity above all the reſt, that none of thoſe. who were 
accounted their friends, would venture to ſpeak freely, or 
tell them the truth, and that it was iowing to them that 
| be had been deprived of Plato's friendſhip, At another 
time, one of thoſe ho affect to be thought men of 
wit and pleaſantry, came to the chamber of Diony- 
ſius, and, as if he was approaching a tyrant, ſhook 
his cloak when he entered the room, : te ſhow that 
be had no concealed weapons about him. But 
Dionyſius retorted the jeſt, by bidding him ra- 
ther ſhake his cloak when he went out of the 
room, to ſhow that he had taken nothing away with 
him. When Philip of Macedon, as they two were 
drinking together, began to talk in an ironical man- 
ner about the verſes and tragedies which Dionyſius 
the elder had left behind him *, and pretended to 
PCV 
n Dienyſius the elder valued himſelf on his poetry, but was — 
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wonder how he cond get an time from his other 
buſineſs to com 225 works of that kind; Dionyſius 


well, replied, 2d to ſpend that time in writing, 
winch, juch clever Wt Gs. you and I ſpent in gettirg 
 Arunk. Plato did not ſee Dionyſius at Corinth, be- 
ing already dead before he came thither, Diogenes 
of Sinope, at their firſt meeting in the ſtreet there, 
ſaid to him, O Dionyſius, how little doſt thou deſerve to 
live thus Upon which Dionyſius ſtopped, and re- 
plied, I am much obliged to you, Diogenes, for the con- 
cern you; ep far ny misfortunen. Deft thou imagine 
then, ſays Diogenes, that I candole with thee for what 
has happened „and am not rather heartily vexed, that 
Juch a ſtave as: thou, who, if thou hadi thy due, ſhould/t 
Hude been let alone, ta grow old, and die in the wretched 
ate f tyranny, as thy father did before thee, ſhould now 
enjoy the quietneſs and eaſe of private per ſons, and be here 
at thy own at boſal, to ſport and frolic in our ſoci ty? 
So that when I compare with the words of this phi- 
loſapher, che doleful exclamations of the hiſtorian 
FPhiliſtus concerning the daughters of Leptines, 
whom he commiſerates, as fallen from all the bleſſings 
ond advantages of pawer and greatneſs to the miſeries of 
1 humble life; they ſeem to me like the lamenta- 
—— of a woman ag had loſt. her box of oint-. 
ment, her..purple robe, and her golden trinkets. 
The particulars I have juſt now related will not, 
I preſume, be thought uſeleſs, . or foreign to my 
deſign in writing theſe lives, by ſuch readers as are 
not in too much 3 or taken a with. other 
concerns. . | SAGA 


peer poet in the — The . had foretold, . that he ſhould Hs 
_ whenever: he overcame thoſe that were better than bin elf. This he applied 
to the Carthaginians, and for that reaſon would never make uſe of 
his whole ſtrength againſt them. But having compoſed 4 tragedy, he 
ſent it to Athens, to lay a claim fo the prize; and the Athenians, out 
of jordid flattery, adjudged it to him, and declared him conqueror. 
Dionyfius was ſo full of joy is great ſucceſs, that he prepared a 
ſumptuous entertainment, at he pra io ore a Ta that 
as wad Tan > #4 | „ 
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But if the unhappineſs of Dionyſins appear 
ſtrange and extraordinary, we have no leſs reaſon 
to admire the good fortune of Timoleon, Who, 

within fifty days after his landing in Sicily, both re- 
covered the citadel of Syracuſe, and fent Dionyſius 
an exile into Peloponneſus. I his lucky beginning 
Jo animated the Corinthians, that they ordered him 
a ſupply of 2000 foot and 200 horſe, who, being 
come as far as Thurium, intended to croſs over 
thence into Sicily ; but finding all beſet with the 
_ Carthaginian ſhips, which rendered the paſſage im- 
pra cticable, they were conſtrained to ſtop there, 
and watch their opportunity. T heir time however 
was employed in a noble action; for the Thurians 
going out to war againſt the Brutians, left their city 
in charge with thefe Corinthian ſtrangers, who de- 
Fended it with as much care and fidelity as if it had 
been their own country, FFV 
I ceetes in the interim continued ſtill to befiege the 
citadel, and hindered all proviſions from coming in 
by ſea, to relieve the Corinthians that were in it. 
Hie had engaged alſo, and diſpatched towards A- 
Aranum, two foreign ſoldiers to aſſaſſinate Timo- 
leon, who at other times did not uſe to have any 
ſtanding guard about his perſon, and was then al- 
together Rogers, diverting himſelf without jealouſy 
bor ſuſpicion among the citizens of that place, 
through the confidence he had in the protection of 
their god Adranus. The villains that were ſent up- 
on this enterpriſe, Raving cafually heard that T i- 
moleon was about to ſacrifice, came directly into 
the temple with poniards under their cloaks, and 
en in among the croud, by liitle and little got 
up cloſe to the altar; but as they were juſt looking 
for a ſign from each other to begin the attempt, a 
third perſon ſtruck one of them on the head with a 

ſword, who ſuddenly falling down, neither he that 
gave the blow, nor the companion of him that re- 
ceived it, kept their ſtations. any longer; the for- 
© "FM ; 1 8 mer, 
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mer, with his ſword in his hand, fled to the top of 
a high rock, while the other, laying holding of the 
altar, beſought Timoleon to ſpare his life, promi- 
ling to reveal the whole conſpiracy. His: "pardon 
being granted, he confeſſed, that both himſelf and 


his dead companion were ſent thither purpoſely to 
murder him. While this diſcovery was making, he 


that had killed the other conſpirator, was br ought 135 


back from the rock, and "ou proteſted, that there 
was no injuſtice in the fact, for he only took righ- 
teous vengeance for his father's blood, of a man 
that had murdered him before in the city of Leon- 
tium; and for the truth of this he appealed to ſe- 
veral that were there preſent, who all atteſted the 
ſame, and could never enough admire that wonder- 
ful art by which fortune, making one thing ſpring 
from another, and cd cor rj the moſt di- 
ſtant incidents, and ſuch as lem to have no relation 
or agreement, compoſes one regular ſeries of events 
cloſely linised together, and dependent on each o: 
ther, The Corinthians rewarded che man with a 
preſent of ten mint, becauſe his juſt indignation 
bad co- operated with the guardian genius of 11- 
moleon, and fortune had not ſuffered him heforę 
_ to ſutiate his xe venge, but reſerved the execution of 
it till vengeance — His private e ſecured the 


ns un their gener IG ; 

Q — an 3 had effects we | 

2 beyond the preſent; for it in 
red the Corinthians with high expectations of F. 
moleon, When they ſaw the people now reverence 
and protect him as a ſacred perſon, and one ſent by 
the gods to revenge and redeem Sicily. Jer ha- 
ving miſſed. of his aim in chis enterpriſe, and per- 
ceiving alſo that many went off, and fided with I i- 
moleen, began to reproach himſelf, that when ſo 
conſiderable a force of the Carthaginians lay ready 
to be commanded by him, he ſhould employ them 
n by degrees my in ſmall numbers, as it 
Uz were 
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were by ſtealth, and as if he had been aſhamed of 
the action. Therefore he ſent for Mago their ad- 
miral, with his whole navy; who preſently ſet ſail, 

and ſeized upon the port with a formidable fleet of 
I 50 veſſels, and landing there 60,000 foot, took up 
his quarters in the city. do that, in all mens opi- 
nion, the time anciently talked of, and long expect- 
ed, hen vicity ſhould be over-run by a barbarous 
people, was now arrived; for in all- their prece- 
ding wars, and their many deſperate conflicts with 

the Sicilians, the Carthaginians had never been a- 
ble to take Syracuſe; 3 but Icetes then receiving 
them, and putting the city into their hands, it be- 

came now the camp of theſe barbarians. By this 

means the Corinthian ſoldiers that kept the citadel, 

found themſelves brought into great danger and 

difficulty; for beſide that they began to be in want 
of proviſion, becauſe the havens were ſtrictly guard- 
ed and blocked up, the enemy haraſſed — 1 con- 
tnually with {kcirmiſhes and combats about their 
* and they were pbliged to divide themſelves, 

pared for aſſaults of every kind, and to 

| falten in Med ſhock of all thoſe forcible machines and 
battering! engines which are made uſe of in ſieges. 

I Ftmoleon however found means to relieve them 
in theſe ſtraits, by fending corn from Catana in 
{mall fiſher- boats and little ikiffs, which; taking the 

advantage of bad weather, commonly got a paſſage 
through the Carthaginian galleys, which at the 

fame time were driven about and diſperſed by the 

tempeſt. M hen this was obſerved by Mago and 1 

*ceres, they agreed to fall upon Catana, from whence | 
theſe ſupplies were brought in to the beſieged, and 
accordingly put off from Syracuſe, taking with 
them the choiceſt part of their army. Leo the Co- 
rinthian, (who commanded in the citadel), taking 
notice that the enemies which ſtaid behind, were 
very negligent in keeping guard, made a fudden fally 
upon them as they wy . wherein 2 
ome, 
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ſome, and putting the others to flight, he took poſ- 
ſeſſion of that quarter which they call Achraaing, 
and which was eſteemed the ſtrongeſt part, of the 
eity, and had ſuffered leaſt from the enemy; for 
Syracuſe is compoſed of ſeveral towns joined toge- 
ther *. Having thus ſtored himſelf with corn and 
money, he did not abandon the place, nor retire a:? 
gain into the caſtle, but fortifying the precincts of 
Achradina, and joining it by certain works to the 
eitadel, he undertook the defence of both. Mago 
and ſcetes were now come near to Catana, when a 
horſeman diſpatched from Syracuſe, brought them 
tidings that Achradina was taken; upon which they 
returned in great hurry and confuſion, having net- 
ther been able to reduce the city they went againſt, 
nor to preſerve that they were maſters of before. 
In this action, the Corinthians ſeem to have owed 
leſs to fortune than to their own courage and con- 
| duct, whereas in that which follows, the whole glo- 
I ry may-juſtly be afcribed to fortune. For the Co- 
rinthian ſoldiers who ſtaid at l hurium, partly for 
fear of the Carthaginian galleys, which lay in wait 
for them under the command of Hanno, and 
partly becauſe of the tempeſtuous weather which 
6 had laſted for many days, took a reſolution to 
march by land over the Brutian territories ; and 
what with perſuaſion and force together, made good 
their paſſage through thoſe Barbarians to the city of 
Rhegium, the ſea being ſtill rough and ſtormy as 
; before. But Hanno, not expecting the Corinthi- Lo 
ans would venture out, and ſuppoſing it would be = 
in vain to wait there any longer, bethought himſelf, | 
as he imagined, of a very deep ſtratagem, to delude 


There were four; the iſle or the citadel, which was between the 
two ports; Achradina, at a little diſtance from the citadel ; Tyche, 
ſo called from the temple of fortune; and Neopolis, or the new city. | 
Livy, Diodorus, Plutarch, arid other authors add a fifth, which they 1 
call Epipolæ. And for this reaſon Strabo writes that Syracuſe was an- ] 
ciently compoſed of five cities, TT 3 1 
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and inſnare the enemy; in purſuance of which, he 
commanded the ſeamen to crown thernfelves with 
.garlands, and adorning his galleys with bucklers, 
. both of the Greek and Punic form, he failed to Sy- 
racuſe; and rowing up to the citadel with loud ſhouts 
and laughter, cauſed it to be proclaimed, that he had 
juſt vanquiſhed the Corinthian ſuccours, which he 
fell upon at ſea, as they were pafling over into Sicily, 

intending hereby to diſhearten the garriſon. White 
he was employed in theſe trifling artifices before Sy- 
racuſe, the Corinthians, now come as far as Rhe- 
gium, obſerving the coaſt clear, and that the wind 
. was laid as it were by a miracle, to afford them in all 

Appearance a quiet and ſmooth paſſage, went imme- 


—— 


ſport together at their vacant hours, and upon any 


- ceffation of arms. Theſe being . all Greeks, and 


There is one moraſs that is called Lyfne.iz, and another called 
| 7 From this laſt the city took is name. Theſe moraſſes make 
de air of Syracuſe very unwholeſome. 6 | 


” - 


having 


nm 


having no cauſe of private _ to each other, as 
they would venture bravely in fight, ſo in time of 
truce they met and eonverſed amicably together; 
and at that time ha pening to be employed about 
the common buſineſs of fiſhing, they fell into va- 
rious diſcourſe, ſome expreſſing their admiration of 
the nature and fruitfulneſs of that ſea, and others. 
ſaying how much they were pleaſed with the com- 
modious ſituation of the adjacent places; this gave 
à hint to one of the Corinthian party to ſpeak thus. 
to the others: And is it poſſible that you, who are Gre- 
cians born, ſhould be fo forward to reduce a city of this 
greatneſs, and which enjoys ſo many advantages, into a flate 
of bar 1 and lend your affiftance tu plant Cartha- 
Einians, the worſt and blaadieſt of men, ſo much nearer to 
us? whereas you ſhould rather wiſh there were many more 
Sicilies to lie between them and Greece! Or can pou be- 
lieve, that they come hither. with an army from Hercules 
pillars, and the Atlantic ſea, to hazard themſelves for the 
eſtabliſhment of Icetes, who, if he had had the prudence 
which becomes a general, would never have thrown out his 
ance/ters and founders, to bring in the enemies of his coun- 
ry in the roam ef them, when he might have enjoyed all 
fuitable Honour and command, with - conſent of * Timo- 
leon and the Corinthians? The Greeks chat were in 
Pay with leetes, 2 theſe diſcourſes about 
eir camp, gave Mago (who had long ſought for a 
pretence to be gone) ſome ground to ſuſpect that 
there was treachery contrived againſt him ; ſo that 
although [cetes entreated him to remain, and made 
it appear how much ſtronger they were than the e- 
nemy; yet conceiving they came far more ſhort of 
. imoleon, both as to courage and fortune, than 
they ſurpaſſed him in number, he preſtntly embark- 
ed, and vt ſail for Africa, letting Sicily eſcape out 
of his hands in a moſt i ignominious and unaccount- 
able manner. he day after he went away, Time- 
leon c came up before . the city, with his. army drawn 
VP in order of battle; but when he and his com- 
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pany. both heard of this ſudden flight, and ſaw the 
Raven empty, they could not forbear laughing at 
the cowardice of Mago, and by way of mockery 

cauſed proclamation to be made, that he ſhould be. 
well rewarded for his intelligence, who could bring 
them tidings whither it was that the Carthaginian 
fleet had conveyed itfelf from them. However I- 
cetes refolving to fight it out alone, and not quit- 
ting his hol, of the city, bur ſticking cloſe to thoſe 

quarters he was in poſſeffion of, as places that were 
well fortified, and not eaſy to be attacked, Timo- 
leon divided his forces into three parts, and fell up- 
en that ſide himſelf where the river Anapus runs, 

and which was moſt ſtrong and difficult of acceſs; 
commanding others that were led by Iſius, a Co- 

rinthian captain, to make their aſſault from the 

poſt of Achradina ; while Dinarchus and Demare- 
tus, who brought him the laſt fupply from Co- 
rinth, Thould with the third diviſion attempt that 
quarter which is called Epipslz. So that a forci- 
ble impreffion being made from every fide at once, 
the ſoldiers of Icetes-were overpowered and put to. 
flight. Now that the city was taken by ſtorm, and 
fell ſuddenly into their hands, upon the defeat of 


the enemy, is juſtly to be aſcribed to the valour of 
' the combatants, and the wiſe conductof their gene- 
ral; but that not ſo much as a man of the Corin- 
thians was Either ſlain. or wounded in the action, 


this the good fortune of Timoleon ſeems to chal- 
lenge for her own work, as if ſhe ſtrove to exceed 
and obſcure his fortitude by her extraordinary fa- 


vors; that thoſe who ſhould hear him commend- 
ed for his exploits, might rather admire the happi- 
neſs than the merit of them. The report of this 
event did not only ſpread: immediately through all 


Sicily and Italy, but even Greece itſelf after a few 


days refounded with the fame of his ſucceſs ; inſo- 


much that the people of Corinth, who could hard- 
Jy believe their auxiliaries were yet landed on the 


er 


— 


ile, had tidings brought them at the ſame time 
that they were both fate and victorious ; in ſo pro- 
ſperous a courſe did affairs run, white fortune added 
HHeetlineſy in the execution of every enterpriſe as a 
new ornament, to ſet off the native luſtre of Jimo- 
leon's achievements, Timoleon being maſter of 


the citadel, avoid:d the error which Dion had been 


guilty of before; for he did not ſpare that place for 
the beauty and ſumpruouſneis of its fabric; but a- 
voiding the cauſes of that ſuſpicion, which firſt 
flandered, and then deſtroyed him, he made a pu- 
blic crier give notice, that all the Syracuſans who were 
willing to bave'a hand in the work, ſhould bring proper 
inſtruments, and help him to demoliſh that fortreſs of ty- 
ranny. When they came all up with one accord, 


looking upon that order and that day as the certain 


commencement of their liberty, they not only pull; 


and monuments of the former tyrants,” Having 


ſoon levelled and cleared the place, he immediately: 
cauſed a common-hall to be built there for the ſeat 
of judicature, gratifying the citizens by this means, 
and erecting a popular government on the ruins of 
tyranny. Though the city was thus recovered, yet 


it was deſtitute of inhabitants, many of whom had 


periſhed in the courſe of the civil wars and ſeditions, 
and others had withdrawn to eſcape the tyrants; ſo 
that the market - place was overgrown with ſucks 
quantity of rank herbage, that it became a paſture 


for their horſes, the grooms lying along in the 


graſs as they fed by them. Moſt of the other towns 
were likewiſe deſolate, and became harbours for 
ſtags and wild boars; iaſomuch that they who had 


leifure went frequently a-hunting, and found game 


enough in the ſuburbs, and under the walls; whilſt 
none of thoſe who had poſſeſſed themſelves of ca- 
ſtles, or eſtabliſhed garriſons in the country, could 
be perſuaded to quit their ſtrong holds, or liſten 
to any invitation of returning back into the my 
LAZY 1 | 10 
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ſo much did they all dread the very name of aflem- 
blies, corporations, and tribunals, which they look- 
ed on as ſo many nurſeries of tyranny, Hereupon 
Timoleon and the Syracuſans determined to write 
to the Corinthians, and deſire them to ſend a colo- 
ny out of Greece, to repeople Syracuſe, for elſe 
the land about it would lie totally uncultivated ; be- 
ſides that they expected to be involved in a greater 
war from Africa, having news brought them, that 
Mago had killed himſelf, and that che Carthagini- 
ans, out of rage for his ill conduct in the late ex- 
pedition, had cauſcd his body to be nailed upon a. 
eroſs, and that they were raiſing a very great force, 
with deſign to make another deſcent upon Sicily the 
next ſummer. I heſe letters from 1 impleon being 
delivered to the Corinthians, and the ampaiiidors 
of Syracuſe beſeeching them at the ſame time, that 
they would take upon them the care of their city, 
and once again beceme the founders of it, the Ce- 
rinthians were ſo far from tak ing advantage of 
their calamities, or appropriating. that city. to them- 
ſelves, that in the firſt place they made proclama- 
tion by their heralds at all the ſacred games of Greece, 
and at their ſolemn meetings where there was the 
; 2 confluence of people, that the Cormibians 
aving | d:/troyed the uſurpation gt Syracuſe, and driven 
aut the tyrant, did thereby call home the Syracuſau exiles, 
and any other Sicilians that would came and dwell; in the 
ety, to an enjoyment of freedom under their. own laws, 
with promiſe that the land ſhould be divided among them 
in juſt and equal proportions. And after this, ſending 
meſſengers into Aſia, and the ſeveral iſlands, where 
they underſtood that moſt of the ſcattered fugitives 
reſided, they made it their requeſt, that they would 
all repair to Corinth, aſſuring them that the Co- 
rinthians would afford them veſſels, and command- 
ers, and a ſafe convoy, at their own charges. As 
ſoon as this propoſal was known, the Corinthians 
received from every one that tribute of honour and 
4 | applauſe 
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applauſe which they ſo juſtly deſerved, for deliver- 
Ing that country from oppreſſors, ſaving it from 


oy Barbarians, and reftoring it at length to the right 


: ful owners. But when they were aſſembled at Co- 
rinth, and found how inſufficient their number 
was, they beſought the Corinthians, that they 
might have a ſupplement of other perſons, as well 
out of their city as the reſt of Greece, to accompa- 
ny them; and their number being increaſed to ten 
thouſand, they failed together to Syracuſe. By this 
time great multitudes from Italy and Sicily had flock- 
ed in to Timoleon, fo that, as Athanis the hiſto- 
rian reports, they amounted to ſixty thouſand men: 
among theſe he divided the land, but ſold the hou- 
ſes for a thouſand talents; by which contrivance he 
both left it in the power of the old Syracuſans to 
redeem their own, and made that an occaſion too of 
raiſing a ſtock for the community, which had been 
fo much impoverithed of late, and was fo unable 
to defray other expenſes, and eſpecially thoſe of a 
war, that they expoſed their very ſtatues to ſale, a 
kind of regular judicial proceſs being formed, 104 
ſentence of auction paſſed upon each of them by a 
majority of voices, as if they had been ſo many cri- 
minals. But it is ſaid, the Syracuſans agreed to ex- 
empt the ſtatue of Gelo, one of their ancient kings, 
when all the reſt were doomed to fuffer a common 
ale, in admiration and honour of the man, and 
for the fake of that victory he obtained over the 
Carthaginian forces at Himera *. 

Syracuſe being thus happily revived. and en 
' Hiſhed again by a general concourſe of inhabitants 
From all parts, Timoleon was deſirous now to re- 
ſcue the . cities from the like bondage, and 
once for all, to extirpate arbitrary government 
Lo out of bicily. For this purpoſe, hems I eee. into the 


* He defeated 8 * landed in Sicily with! thee hundred 
| _ an} Fi in the ſetond year of the 75h Olympiad. 
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territories of thoſe who exerciſed-it, he compelled 
Icetes firſt to renounce the Carthaginian intereſt, 
and further to conſent to demoliſh the fortreſſes 
which were held by him, and to live among the 
Leontines as a private perſon. Leptines alſo, the 
tyrant of Apollonia, and of ſeveral other little towns, 
after ſome reſiſtance made, ſeeing the danger he was 
in of being taken by force, made a voluntary ſur- 
render of himſelf; whereupon Timoleon ſpared his 
life, and ſent bim away to Corinth, accounting it 
a very glorious thing for the city of Corinth to ex- 
poſe to the view of the other Grecians, thoſe Sici- 
lian tyrants living now in an exiled and deſpicable 
condition. After this he returned to Syracuſe, in 
order to provide for the civil government of that 
city, and make the moſt wholeſome and neceſſary 
laws in conjunction with Cephalus and Dionyſius, 
two lawyers who had been ſent thither from Co- 
- rinth for that purpoſe. In the mean while, having 
a mind that his hired ſoldiers ſhould not want ac- 
tion, but rather enrich themſelves by ſome plun- 
der from the enemy, he diſpatched Dinarchus and 
Demaretus with them, into a certain province that 
belonged to the Carthaginians; they, by recovering 
ſeveral cities from the Barbarians; did not only live 
in great abundance themſelves, but raiſed money 
from their plunder to carry on the war. But while 
theſe matters were tranſacting, the Carthaginians 
landed at Lilybæum, bringing with them an army 
of 70,000 men, and 200 galleys, beſides 1000 other 
. veſſels laden with military machines and chariots, 
a a great quantity of corn, and other proviſions, as 
if they intended not to manage the war in a partial 
manner as before, but to drive the Grecians alto- 
, gether and at once out of Sicily. And indeed it 
it was a force ſufficient to ſubdue the Sicilians, even 
if they had been perfectly united among themſelves, 
and much more when they were ſo enfeebled 
_ through their own diviſions and animoſities. Ihe 
Carthaginians 
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Carthaginians therefore, hearing that a territory 


of their dependence was laid waſte, - prefently 


marched towards the Corinthians with great fury, 
having Aſdrubal and Hamilcar for their generals. 
The report of their approach ſoon reached Syra- 
cuſe, where. the people were ſo terrified at the 
greatneſs of ſuch a power, that hardly 3000, a- 
mong ſo many myriads of them, had the courage 
to take up arms and join themſelves with Timo- 
leon. The ſtrangers who ſerved for pay were not 
above 4000 in all, and about 1000 of thoſe, their 


courage failing, forſook Timoleon in his march 


towards the enemy, looking on him as a frantic 
and diſtracted perſon, deſtitute of that ſenſe and 
conſideration, which might have been expected 
from one of his age, for venturing out againſt an 
army of 70,000 men with no more than 5000 
foot, and 1000 horſe, and chuſing beſides to 
remove them eight days journey from Syra- 


cuſe, ſo that if they were beaten out of the 


field, there was no place of retreat; or, if th 

happened to die upon the ſpot, there would be 
none to take care of their burial. Timoleon how- 
ever reckoned it ſome advantage, that they had 
thus diſcovered themſelves before the battle, and 


encouraging the reſt, he led them with all ſpeed to 


the river Crimeſus, where it was told him the Car- 
thaginians were drawn together. As he was march- 
ing up an aſcent, from the top of which they might 
take a view of the ſtrength and poſture of the ene- 
my, there met him by chance a company of mules 
Joaden with parſley, which his ſoldiers conceived to 
be a bad omen, becauſe this is the herb wherewith 
we uſually adorn the ſepulchres of the dead; which 
cuſtom gave birth to that proverb, when we pro- 


nounce of one who is dangerouſly ſick, That be has 


need of nothing but parſley. Timoleon, that he might 
free their minds from theſe ſuperſtitious and diſcou- 
raging thoughts, cauſed his men to halt, and ha- 
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ving alleged many other chings ina diſcourſe ſuit» 
able to the occaſion, he concluded it by ſaying, 
that a garland of triumph was here luckily brought 
them, and had fallen into their hands of its on ac- 
cord even before the victory. For the Corinthians 
crown the conquerors in their Iſthmian games with 
chaplets of parſley, accounting it a ſacred wreath, 
and proper to their country; for parſley was then 
the conquering ornament of the Iſthmian, as it is 
now of the Nemean ſports, and it is but lately that 
branches of pine have been made uſe of for that 
purpoſe. I imoleon therefore, as I ſaid, having 
thus beſpoke his ſoldiers, took part of the parſley, 
wherewith he made himſelf a chaplet firſt, and then 
his captains and their companies all crowned: them- 
ſ:lves. with it, in imitation of their leader. The 
ſoothſayers then obſerving alſo two eagles on the 
wing towards them, one of which bore a ſerpent 
ſtruck through with her talons, and the other, as 
the flew, made a loud and animating kind of noiſe, 
they preſently ſhowed them to the ſoldiers, who 
with one conſent fell to ſupplicate the gods, and 
implore their aſſiſtance. It was now about the be- 
ginning of ſummer, and towards the end of the 
month Thargelion, near the ſolſtice; the river 
then ſending up a thick miſt, all the adjacent plain 
was firſt; darkened witk the fog, ſo that for a 
while: they could diſcern nothing of the enemies 
camp, only a confuſed noiſe and undiſtinguiſhed 
mixture of voices came up to the hill, from the 
diſtant motions and clamours of ſo vaſt a multi- 
tude. When the Corinthians had gained the top 
of the hill, where they ſtopped, and laid down 
their bucklers to take breath and repoſe themſelves, 
the ſun drawing up the vapours from below, the 
groſs foggy air was now gathered and condenſed 
above, and covered the mountains; but all the 
plain beneath being clear, the river Crimeſus ap- 
peared, and they could eaſily deſcry the enemies 
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ng over it, and moving in the following order. 
firſt came their warlike chariots, terribly armed 
for the battle ; after theſe came 10,000 foot-ſoldiers, 
with white targets on their arms, whom they guefſ- 
ed to be all Carthaginians, from the ſplendour of 
their weapons, the ſlowneſs of their motion, and 
order of their march; and when ſeveral other na- 
tions, flowing in behind them, thronged for paſ- 
ſage in a tumultuous and irregular manner, Timo- 
leon perceiving that the river gave them opportu- 
nity to chuſe out as many of their enemies as they 
had a mind to engage at once, and bidding his ſol- 
diers obſerve how their forces were divided into 
two ſeparate bodies by the intervention of the 
ſtream, ſome being already got over, and others: 
preparing to paſs it; he ordered Demaretus to fall 
in upon the Carthaginians with his horſe, and diſ- 
turb their ranks, before they were drawn up in 
order; and eoming down into the plain himſelf, 
he made up his right and left wing of other Sici - 
Uans, intermingling a few ſtrangers in each, but 
placed the natives of Syraeuſe in the middle with 
the ſtouteſt-mercenaries he had about his own pe 
ſon, and then ſtaid 4 little to obſerve the ſucceſs of 
his horſe ; but when he ſaw they were not orily 
hindered from grappling with che Carthaginians, by 
thoſt armed chariots; tkat ran to and fro before 
theirwarmy, but forced continually to wheel about, 
to avoid the danger of having their ranks broken, 
and then to make frequent careers, in order to re- 
turn to the attack, he took his buckler in his hand, 
and cried out to the foot; that they ſhould follow 
him with courage and confidence, ſeeming to ſpeak 
with a more than human accent, and a voice 
Kronger” than ordinary; whether it was that he 
ſtrained it to that loudneſs; through an apprehen- 
mon of the preſent danger, and from the vehe- 
mence and ardour of his mind to aſſault the enemy, 
or elſe (as many then were of opinion) that the 
ke: bs 54.7 2 | . voice 
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voice of ſome god was joined with his. When his 
ſoldiers anſwered him with a ſhout, and beſought 
him to lead them on without any further delay, he 
made a ſign to the horfe, that they ſhould draw off 
from the front where the chariots were placed, and 
attack their enemies in the flank; then making his 
vanguard firm, by joining man to man, and buck- 
ler to buckler, he cauſed the trumpet to ſound, 
and ſo charged the Carthaginians, who: firmly fuſ- 
tained his firſt onfet ; for being armed with breaſt- 
plates of iron, and helmets of braſs, beſide great 
ducklers to cover and ſecure them, they could eaſily 
repel the force of their javelins. Hut when the bu- 
* finefs came to a deciſion by the ſword, where ma- 
ſtery depends no leſs upon art than ſtrength, all on 
4 fucken” there broke out terrible thunders and 
ahes of lightning from the mountain- tops; after 
which, the black clouds that hovered upon the hills, 
deſcending _ the place of battle, accompanied with 
a tempeſt of rain, wind, and hail, fell upon the 
backs of the Grecians, but full in the face of the 
Barbarians; ſo that the ſtormy ſhowers,” and the 
flames continually ifuing from the clouds, dazzled 
and confounded their — Theſe things greatly 
diſtreſſed the Barbarians, eſpecially — unexpe- 
rienced men; but the very claps of thunder, and 
the rattling noiſe of their weapons, beaten with the 
violence of rain and hail- ſtones, were not their leaſt 
annoyance, as this preven ented them from hearing 
the commands of their officers. Beſide this, the 
dirt was alſo a great hinderance to the Carthagi- 
nians; who were leſs nimble and active, being, as 1 
Taid before, encumbered with heavy armour; be- 
ſides, their tunics drenched through with water in 
the foldings about their boſam, were a great impe- 
diment to them as they fought, and gave the Greeks 
an advantage of overturning them with eaſe; and 
when they were once down, it was impoſſible to diſ- 
engage” 3 — che mire, and ä 
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Wb ſuch a weight of armour. Beſides, the river! 
Crimeſus, ſwoln partly by the rain; and: partly by 
the ſtoppage of its courſe from the multitude of 
thoſe that were paſſing. through, overflowed its 
banks; and the land en each ſide having ſeveral 
exvicies: and channels in it, the water fettled there; 
and the Carthaginians rolling about in them were 
miſerably embarraſſed, ſo that, in fine, the ſtorm 
and torrent bearing {till updrsithemy and the 
Greeks having cut in pieces 40 mem of their fivſt 
ranks, the whole body of their army began tei fly 9 
great numbers of them being overtaken in the plain, 
were put to the ſword there; and many of them 
as they fled, falling foul upon others Who. Were 
yet coming over the river, they all fell and periſned 
together, being b ane down by- the, impetuoſity of 
the ſtream; but the major part. attempting te gt 
up the hills, and ſo make their eſcape, were Pre- 
vented and Alain by the light-armed ſoldiers. it i 
faid, that of 10, 00 who lay dead, after the fight; 
3000 at leaſt were natives of Carthage, a' heavy 
loſs ton that city; for theſe were inferior.to.nonp 
among them, either in birth; wealth, or xepuras 
tion nor do their records mention chat. ſo many 
Carthaginians were ever cut off before in any on 
battle; for they uſually employed the. Africans, 
3 and Numidians, in their wars, ſo that 
ifs they chanced to be defeated; it was {tHLat:the - 
coſtiof other nations, I he Greeks eaſily: diſcover+ 
ed the condition and rank of che ſhiin, by.the rich- 
neſs of their ſpoils; for- when they camę to ſtrip 
the bodies, there? was very lirtle reckoning made 
either of braſs or iron ; ſo great was the plenty. f 
ſiver and gold which fell inte their hands; for 
paſſing over the river, they became maſters of the 
camp and baggage. As for the captives; à great 
many of them were clandeſtinely ſold byithe ſol- 
ders, but about oO were . brought ih. and de- 
U the benefit of the gu lic ::2they- go . 
3. beſides 
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beſides 200 of their chariots. The tent of Timo- 
leon made a very beautiful and magnificent appear - 
ance, being ſurrounded wich a variety of ſpoils and 
military ornaments, among which there were 1000 
breaſt · plates of exquiſite workmanſhip, and 10,000; 
bucklers expoſed to view. But the victors being 
hut few to ſtrip ſo many that were vanquiſhed, 
and meeting too with ſo great a booty, it was the 
third day the fight before they could erect the 
trophy of their conqueſt. Limoleon ſent tidings 
of his victory to Corinth, with the richeſt of the 


Ahaginians, and preſſed them very much to ſend a 


* * 
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new army and commander into Sicily, unleſs they 
were content to be wholly driven out of that iſland. 
Whereupon they diſpatched, Giſeo with'a navy of 
ſeventy ſail; he took ſeveral Grecians into pay, that 
being the firſt time they had ever been liſted for the 
Punic ſervice; but then it ſeems the Carthaginians. 
began to admire them, as the. moſt reſolute and in · 
vincible of mankind. The inhabitants of Meſſina 
entering now with one accord. into a general con- 
fpiracy, ſlew 400 of thoſe ſtrangers: whom: Timo- 
leon had. ſent to their aſſiſtance; and: within the 
dependencies of Carthage, at a place called. Hieræ *, 
the mercenaries. chat ſerved under Euthymus the 
Leucadian were all cut off by an-ambuſh that was. 
laid for them. From theſe accidents, however, the 
felicity of Limoleon grew chiefly remarkable; for 
theſe were ſome of the men that witk Philodemus 
of -Phocis, and Onomarchus, had forcibly broke 
into the temple: of Apollo at Delphi , and were 
n GG 7 Le . IVE) * eine 
* There is no phice in Sicily of this name. For which reaſon, P 
Lubin ſuſpects the reading in this place, and thinks it cupht to be 
ers inſtead. of 1564 3 near a place called Hietæ. For Stephanus d 
urbib. ſays Hietæ is the name of a caſtle in Sicily; aud P. Lubin 
tuinks it to be the fame that is now called Late, in the vale of Maza- 
ra, thirty miles from Palermo to the ſou tg. 
I Tbis was what gave riſe to-what is called the facred roar. The 
Amphictyons having condemned the people of Phacis in a fine of ſe- 
hes! talents, for having plundered the cquatry of Cyrrha, which was 
dedicated to Apollo, and that people being unable to pa it, their 
whole country was. judged forfeited to that god. One 1 the chief 
erſons of Phocis, whoſe name was Philemelus, (not Pbilademus , the 
ſon of Theotimus, called the people together, put himſelf at the head 
of them, and ſeizing all the treaſure that was in the temple of Delpli, 
employed it ta raiſe forces, and ſo began a war that continued fix years 
with various ſuccefs. Philemelus being defeated, in his flight fell 
headlong down 2 precipice; and Onomarchus who ſucceeded in his 
place, ** ſlain by his own ſoldiers, and his body was expoſed on a 
croſs,” Phayllus his brother who ſucceeded him, fell at once into a 
conſumption, that ſoon killed him. After him, the command fell to 
Phalecus the fon of Onomarchns, hut he was quickly deprived of it, 
and died afterwards in Crete. Of all thoſe perſons that bad been guilty 
of ſacrilege, there was ſcarce one but died a violent death. Nay; their 
very wives who wore the ornaments their huſbands brought out of the 
templs, died m-ſerably, One of them who had worn Helena's neck- 
e | lace, 
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partakers with · them in the ſacrilege; ſo that being 
Rated and ſhunned by all, as fo many execrable 
perſons, they were conſtrained to wander about in 
Peloponneſus, when, for want of others, Timoleon 
was glad to entertain them in his expedition to Sici⸗ 
ly, where they. happened to be ſucceſsful, in what- - 
ever enterpriſe they engaged under bis conduct. 
But the moſt and greateſt of thoſe battles being 
now ended, he ſent them abroad for the relief and 
defence of his party in ſeveral places; and here they 
were loſt and conſumedꝭat a diſtanee from him, not 
all together, but by degrees; the vengeance then 
iaflicted making Timoleon's profperity an excuſe of 
its delay, that good men might not faffer any harm 
by the puniſhment of the wieked; inſomuch that 
the favour of che gods towards- Fimoleon was diſ- 
cerhed and admired ne leſs from his very miſcar- 
riages and diſaſters, than from any of theſe former 
achievements! in which he had been moſt ſueceſs ful! 
But that which vexed and provoked the Syracu- 
et, was, their being affronted by the inſelent 
behaviour of cheſe tyrants: for Mamereus an par- 
ticular valuing himſelf much upon the faculty he 
Hat of writing poems and kragedies, and being very 
vain of the advantage he had lately obtained, when 
he preſented to the gods the bucklers that were ta- 
ken from the mercenaries who had been flain by 
him, „ N che "offering: Winks 3 
inteription. 9 os n 


© Theſe [Mields * Ty NEE * . ad ivory wrought, 
ere won by us who with plain biicklers fought. 


Afterwards, While Timoleon marched to Calau- 
rid, Icetes. made an inroad in to the territory of the 


lace, died n in the very act of proſtitution: and anather whe 
had worn a necklace of .Heryphila's, was burnt to death in her own 
| bouſe, which her fon in a fit of madneſs had ſet on fire. This war 
begun the laſt e of the n n. and n 10 hrſt Jour od 
the 103th. $44, $654 

perl. wes, bucks that hai born 3 aut of the temple. a 
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Syracuſans, where he met with conſiderable booty; 
and having made great havock, he returned back 
even by Calauria itſelf, in contempt of Timoleon 
and the flender force he had then with him. H. 
ſuffering Icetes to paſs by, purſued him with his 
horſemen and light infantry; which Icetes percei- 
ving, croſſed the river Damyrias, and then ſtood in 
a poſture to receive him; for the difficulty of that 
paſſage, and the height and ſteepneſs of the bank 
on each ſide, gave advantage enough to make him 
thus confident. But there happened a remarkable 
contention and emulation among the officers of Li- 
moleon, which a little retarded the battle: for there 
was none of them that would let another paſs over 
before him to engage the enemy, but every one 
challenged it as his right, *to venture firſt, and be- 
gin the attack; ſo that their fording over was like 
to be tumultuous and without order, by their juſt- 
ling each other and prefling to be foremoſt. Timos 
leon therefore deſiring this controverſy might be de- 
eided by lot, took a ring from each of the pretend- 
ers, which he caſt into his own robe, and having 
ſhaked them together, the firſt he drew out and ex- 
poſed to view, had by good fortune the figure of a 
trophy engraven on the ſeal of it; which, when the 
younger captains ſaw, they all ſhouted for joy, and - 
without waiting any longer to ſee how chance would. 

_ determine it for the reſt, every man took his way 
through the river with all the ſpeed he could make, 
and fell upon the enemies, who were not able to 
bear up againſt the violence of their attack, but all 
of them throwing away their arms, betook them- 
ſelves to flight, leaving 1000 of their men dead up- 
on the place. Not long after, Iimoleon, marching 
to the city of Leontium, took Icetes alive; and his 
fon Eupolemus, and Euthymus the commander of 
his ad were bound and brought to him by the 
ſoldiers. Icetes and his ſon were then executed as 
tyrants and traitors; and Euthymus, though a brave 


—— 


lowable in an enemy, 


was yet A child, and. threw them all to 
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man, and one of ſingular courage, was ſlain without 
mercy, being charged with ſome contemptuous lan- 
guage that had been uſed by him, in diſparagement of 
the Corinthians; for it is ſaid, that when they firſt 
tent their forces into Sicily, he told the people of Le- 
ontium, in a ſpeech, That the, news did nat ſound ter- 
D err. 
oranthian dames were come abroad. So true is it 


that che generality of men are more affected by con- 


temptuous words, than hoſtile actions; and bear 
diſdain and reproach with leſs patience, than real 
miſchief; for to hurt another by actions is al- 
becauſe it is neceſſary; 


4 


whereas the virulence of the tongue is an,arguy 


. >. \ * 


ment, of exceſſive hatred and malignity. When 
Timoleon came back to Syracuſe, the citizens 
brought the wife and daughters of Icetes to a public 
trial, who being there condemned to die, did all 
ſuſfer accordingly. I his ſcems, to have been the 
moſt exceptionable ation of .'Timoleon's life; for 
if he had interpoſed his authority, theſe women 
would not have been put to death; but he probably 
connived at it, and gave them up ta the incenſed 


- — : 


multirude, who thus revenged the injuries which 


wis very Icetes who took Arete the wife, and. Ari - 
domaclie the fiſter of Dion, with a ſon of his who 
the Ea alte as] have relaed.to.the. Hie of Bion f. 
| 4 33 5 D f ON "— g a 20 A. i 75 86 ; 4 +5 4 After 
*This/is a parody: of a verſe or two of Euripides in his tragedy. of 
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thymus turns the ſenſe of it pleaſantly enough. Of Kepirbra e,, 
which is the vocative caſe in Euripides, Te women of Gorinth,- he makes 
a nominatiye; the 2vomen of Corinth. And of the ig, which is 


. the firſt perſon ſingular, Tleave, he makes the third perlon plural, 20d 


"4 From this paſſage; and anorher before, it ſeems as If the life of 
M$ 17 $4 1 | 


Dijon: 
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After this Timoleon marched towards Catana againſt 
Mamercus, who giving him battle near the river 
Abolus *, was overthrown and put to flight, with 
the loſs of above 2000 men, a conſiderable part of 
which were the Punic troops that Gifco ſent to his 
. 0 
Upon this defeat, the Carthaginians beſought 
him to make a peace with them, which he conſent- 
ed to, upon theſe conditions: That they ſhould con- 
fine themſelves to that part of the country which lies 
within the river Lycus ; that ſuch as were defirous to 
remove from thence to the Syracuſans, ſhould have the li- 
berty ef doing it with their whole family and fortune; and 
that the Carthaginians fhould renounce all friendſhip and 
alliance with the Sicilian tyrants. Mamercus, forſaken 
now, and deſpairing of fucceſs, embarked for Italy, 
with a deſign to bring in the Lucanians againſt T Li- 
moleon and the people of Syracuſe. But when his 
companiens tacked about with their galleys, and 
landing again at Sicily, delivered up Catana to Ti- 
moleon, he was forced to make his eſcape to Meſ- 
_ fna, which was under the tyranny of Hippo. Li- 
moleon then coming up againſt them, and beſieging 
the city both by ſea and land, Hippo endeavoured to 
make his eſcape in a ſhip, but was taken by the peo- 
ple of Meſſina, who ſending for their children from 
{chool into the theatre, to be entertained as it were 
with a moſt agreeable ſpectacle, the puniſhment of 
a tyrant, they firſt publicly ſcourged him, and then 
put him to death. Whereupon Mamercus ſurren- 
dered himſelf to Timoleon, with this proviſo, that 
Dion was written before this. And yet in Dion's life Plutarch ſpeaks 
as if chis was written firſt, For he ſays, as wwe have written in the 
life of Timoleon, It is poſſible that in both, thoſe-words have been add- 
2 | oy and according to the different order in which theſe lives were 
placed. e 


By Ptolemy and others, it is called Alabus, Alabis, or Alabon, It 
is a river near Hybla, between Catana and Syracuſe. | 

+ Diodorus gives this river the ſame name. But it is a queſtion _ 
whether both in Diodorus and Plutarch we ought not to alter it for 
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he ſhould 5 tried 0 Syracuſe, and Timoleon have 
no hand in his accu 
A Ply appeared before the. people, he at- 


Foe pr to prongunce an oration, he had long be- 


re prepared; but finding himſelf interrupted by 


noiſe and clamour, and that the whole aflembly was 


inexorable, he threw off his upper garment, and 
running acroſs the theatre with all his force, vio» 
lentiy aſhed his head ainſt one of the ſteps with 
intention to kill himſelf; but he had not the for- 
tune to periſh, as he deſigned; for he was taken up 
alive, and hurried to execution, which was ſuch as 


is uſually d on thicves and common male. 


HActors, 47 »- reve iy . r pots 
„After this manner did Timolean extirpate tyran- 
„and. put a period to their wars: for whereas, at 
his is fixft. arrival in Sicily, the iſland was, ſavage, and 
deſolate, and hateful to the very natives, from the 
calamities it had ſuffered, he ſo civilized and re- 
formed the country, and rendered it ſo deſirable to 
all men, that even ſtrangers now came to inhabit 
thoſe towns which their own citizens hid forſaken. 
For, Agrigentum and Gela, two famous cities that 
had been ruined. and laid waſte by the. Carthaginians 


after the Attic war, were then peopled again, the 


one by Megellus and Pheriſtus, who. came from E- 

the other by Gorgus from the iſland of. Ceos, 
who. having picked up ſome of the old inhabitants, 
among other company brought them back with the 
reſt to their former dwellings.” Timoleon did not 
only afford them a ſecure and peaceable abode in 
el: new ſettlement, after ſo obſtinate a war, but 
kindly and cheerfully ſupplied them with every 
thing neceſſary; ſo that he had the ſame love and 
reſpect from them, as if he had been their founder. 
And this affection and eſteem for him was common 
to all the reſt of the Sicilians; ; fo that there was 
rio treaty of peace, no new. law, no diviſion of 
lands, nor political * which * could ac- 


quieſce 


ation. When he was brought 
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quieſce in, or think well of, unleſs he aſſiſted in it; 
as the maſter-workman puts the finiſhing hand to 
the productions of other artiſts, and gives them 

that truly divine beauty and perfection, which a- 
lone renders ckem worthy of admiration. For al- 
though Greece produced at that time ſeveral per- 
ſons of extraordinary worth, and much renowned 
For their achievements, ſuch as Timotheus, Ageſi- 
lans, Pelopidas, and f paminondas, the laſt of 
whom Timoleon chiefly admired, and endeavoured 
to imitate; yet in their moſt ſplendid actions we may 
_ diſcern a certain violence and laborious effort, which 
diminiſhes their luſtre; and ſome of them have 
even afforded ground for cenfure, and have been 
followed with repentance ; whereas there is not any 
one action of Timoleon (ſetting aſide the extremit 
he was carried to in reference to his brother) to 
which, as Timzus obſerves, we may not fitly apply 


* 


thoſe Hnes of Sophocles; 


The hand el enus ſelf we here may trace. J 
* P ich der this work has ſpread a matchlefs grace. 
txaits of Dionyſius , both natives of Colophon, 
have force and vigour%nough in them, but yet ap- 
pear to be ſtrained and elaborate pieces; while the 
pictures of Nicomachus t, and the verſes-of Ho- 


2 # 


* Antimachus-was-an epic poet h ved in the days of Socrates 
and Plato. "He was the author df a poem called Thebais, The an- 

cients charged his ſtyle with being Par 40 Feb f. Quintihan 

x. T. gives this character of him. On the contrary, in Autimachus, there 
is force and ſalidity, and the elewation 2 bis ſtyle deſerves commendation : but 
tnough the Ons gererally alow bun the next place to Homer, it is 
uin ect neſt, order, nor any 


certain that in bis works, there is nei her paſſſon, 
between coming near, and 


art at all; from whence we. ſee the vaſt differche | 
9 next place to that great poet. 
T 


I Dionyſius was à painter who only drew Portraits, and no õther 
kind of paintings; for which reaſon he Was called Ant ropogr appbhus, 
Mankpulticr/ PEN. wane," W Og fot BED, 
1 Nicomachus was a very great painter; the ſon and diſciple of A- 
riſtocemus. People gave vaſt prices for his worzs, Tabula fingula op- 
Vor. II. 92 ä Piecum 
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1 Rave this culiar e 
boy roduced. Wich 194 15 hikewiſ 1 8 if ig 
itions of eee or Ageſil aus, 0 
were full of toils and ſtruggles, We, Fomparę that of 
Timoleon, there ap cars ſuch fa ST, a5, Well a a8 
greatneſs, in his exploits, that r of. fo 
Judgment, muſt conſider. them, 48 dhe c 
laddeed of fortune, but of fortunate 1 no 
himſelf, it is true, aſcribed his great. ſucce sto For- 
tune alone; for both in che letters which he wrote 
Bhi s friends. at ene. 8 0 No 7 0 P 15 101 
| eto the people o yracul requently ſai 
The he. ws, 1 5 to 15 1275 dej _— 
preſe 15 ) 1025 Beaſt t to honour him. with: the name 
b 0 0 4 e And having . 


111 ke 2C 1 herd. Jo | 


>; 


41 Ry 19 5 che eee N obo 2 he cb 
78 th. his wit 7 e and children, 5 1 


| — cpibus, ſays Pliny. What idee Werte hat 
2550 ? 2 00 emed gaſy, and Ee coſt him much laber, is 
: eto, iny writes, | (Bat 7 4ſt as be * 354 

of e 28 Aua Aal Au t ae [he 5 oni havir E 
an him to. paint a monument he doſigned to 88. to the 


poet Teleſtus, and haxieg agreed with him for: the. price, on . 


tnat it ſhould. be finiſhed; by a certain day; and Nicomachus not ap- 
paring till a few days before that on which, be had agieed to deliver 

the picture; the tyrant was ſo müch provoked that he was going to 
puniſh. bim; but the pointer made good his agreement, and in thoſe 
Fw days that were left performed his wok with. ze Jeſs Jeprifng maſtc- 


ery | than ſperd. Celeritate et arte mira. 


The diſtinction between Chance and Fartune 1 is this. Thoſe e- 


vents are to be aſcribed to Chance, which are praduced without any de- 

iſign, or agency either human or divine: that, there arg ſuch events, 

ſeems to bave been the © oxinion of ſome modern as well as ancient phi- 

' toſophers- But hen the ancients ; ibed any event to Fortune, they 

did not mean to deny the operation of the Deity in it, but only to cx- 

ebide all human contrivance and $ powers For: ny, 8 Ny the produc- 
tien of it. | og aac. 41 
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Ken Cerinck; for He returtd tbirber bo more; 
being un willing to de concerned” in the Profs and 
rumults of Greece, or to expoſe himfelf to the pu- 
blic'envy, that fatal rock which many great com. 
manders run upon, from an infariable appetite of 
_ Konour and power. He therefore choſe to ſpend. 
the remainder of his days in Sicily, and there to par- f 
take of thoſe bleffings of which he was the author ; P : 
t whereof was; to behold fo many cities 
ouriſh; and ſo many thoufends of people Ive ha 
55 through his means. But ſince, according to 115 
wifon of Simonides, every 1 View maſt have 
onde impuckent Danderer, juſt as every lark * muft 
have à cxreſt on his Read, thus it happened at Syra- 
etiſe; where two of their popular orators, Laphy- 
Mus and Demeeriettis, attacked 41 imoleon ; the for- 
mer of whom requ qi; be Kim tö put in füreties that 
| Ke would atifwer to à certain indictment which Was 
to be brought againſt him, Timoleon Would nor 
| fuffer the « tizehs, who were. incenſed at his de- 
Hand to oppoſe the” man, and hinder him front 
” flnce he of his o.] accord had been 
trouble, aid run ſo many 'ritks for this 
tevery one of them who had a mind 
| 1 arr by law, ſhould freely haue recourſe 
to kr. Aud ben Denicenetus, in a full; audience 
| ople,.. laid-ſeveral' things to his charge. 
which he har done white he was general, e made 
no Other 1. y to him,” but only ſaid, A Was much | 
Raabe f to che gods, for granting 12 requeſt he bad jo 
: often made them, that he might live to ſee the "Syrarn) ans 
72 that liberty of” NT which they now Jeemed. fo. be 
| „ 
11 e ba having by the confellivn of att, 
formed thi BYE 18 e N actions id (589.90 


wh 10 u 2407 2 8 td fr i Har 
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ways eathorted the Greeks. in the 

- they uſually; made at their ſolemn national aſſem- 
dies; ] being by the favour of fortune removed, un- 
ſpotted with the blood of his countrymen, from the: 
calamities of civil war, wherein Grvece was ſoon 
after involved j having ſufficiently e his, 
conduct and:courage:to the Barbarians;andtyrants, 
and: his Juſtice and humanity to the iGrocks, and. 


all his friends in general having moreaverraiſcd. 


the greater part of thoſe trophies he won in battle, 
without any tears ſhed, or any maurninag worn by 
the citizens either of Syracuſe or Corinth; and ha: 
As within leſs than 5 Jears crete 
from its inteſtine calamities and diſte | 

d it to the native inhabitants, his . 

1 all bim 2 he grew in years, and in time ke bes, 
came perfectly blind; not that he had done any 
thing e 55 5 2 this defect , ox; 
. cave 5 any OUtrage ; QF; ga 
| nh pes fortune , but it ſcems to hade heen owing; 
= brad and. conſtitutional weaknef,which- 
dy degrees eame to diſcover itſelf; for it is ſaid, that 


ſeveral of his family were ſubject: 8 gradual 


decay, and loſt all uſe 4 their 1 did, in 
thein« a vis 22 Bug. 8 Ec ** — 


3 


then 5 nnn the — — and pro ſecuting _ 
war, till he got. ooh ot en into his power. 
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* Plutarch adds this to 3 the ſuperſtitions 3 the com- 


mon people, wha imagine that when any remarkable misfortune. len 
pens, and eſpecially to perſons of diſtinguiſned eminence, that ie is ſe nt, 
_ a6 apthiiſhmentfor 22 hainous erime they have been guilty of. 

me word ragende Plutarch repreſents RE — 
en perion . kpt t to tro uſe ede Bien R 35 Pow Put 
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Rut upon his coming back to Syracuſe, he pre 
_ ſently refigned the 3 of ſole commander, 
and beſought the citizens to excuſe him from any; 

further ſervice, ſeeing things were already brought; 
to ſo happy a concluſion: It is not ſo. much! to be 


which the 8 
neſs, may juſtly; deſerve our admiration. . Te 


not only viſited bim frequently tliemſelves, but 
broughx all the ſtrangers that travelled throughy their 
country to his bouſe in the. city, and to his villa, 


that they alſo: might have the pleaſure to ſee their 


benefastor; making it the great matter of their joy 


aa entitled, that when, after ſos many brave 


and ſueceſsful exploits, he might have returnłd- 


with ſo much ſplendour and triumph into Greece; 


he ſhould. deſpiſe the. honours: that awaited Grit 


there, and chal rather to end his days among them. 


Though many other things were decreed and dne | 


in Ronour of Fimoleon, I reckon this vote of the; 


Syracuſans to be. a ſignal teſtimony: « of their value 
deer den That whenever: they ſhould happen to be at war 
with any foreign; nation, they ſhould mate a of none but” 


a Corinthian general. And the method of their pro- 
ceeding ani aſſemblies, was a demonſtration of 
their reſpect for him; for though they determined 
matters of leſs: conſequence themſelves, they always 
conſulted him in more difficult and important ca- 
ſes On cheſe occaſions he was carried through 


the market place in a litter, which was brought in- 
to the. theatre, he ſtill ſitting in it ; the people then 


witk one voice ſaluted him; and after he had re- 


turned their civility, he pauſed for. a time, till the 
noiſe of their gratulations and applauſe began to 
 ceale ; e then. heard the buſineſs in debate, and 2 : 


ry bis opinion, which being confirmed by a 


neral ſuffrage, his ſervants went. back with the "= uh 5 
through the midſt of * aſſembly; 5 and the people, . 


v 


wondered at, that he hiniſelf ſhould bear the mif- 
fortune patiently but that reſpect and» gratitude 
yracuſans ſhowed him during-his blind- 


* 
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after waiting on him out witch loud acelatmatio 
returned to conſider of ſuch public cauſed as . | 
uſed to diſpatch in His We "Thus was: he che- 
riſhed' by them in his old age, with the fame; ha- 
nour and benevolence as if he had been their com- 
mon father. At laſt he was ſeized with an in 
fition, which was but be. dee dut being join 
ed with old age it put a period to his fe. As ſoon as 
Be Was dead, the Syracuſans had a certain time al- | 
lowed them wherein they were to provide whatever . 
ſhould beneceffary for his burial; and all the neigh- 2 
bouring. inhabitants and Arangers were to make 
_- their. Appearance in a | 
was celebrated with great ſÞtetn fice 
in all other reſpects, and the bier belag en ien 
rich ornaments, was borne by a e number of 
young gentlemen over that ground where the pa- 
lace and caſtle of Dionyſius ſtood, before they were 
demoliſhed by Timoleon. There attended on the 
Lea ſeveral thouſands of men and women, all 
zengwped with flowers, and dreſſed in white, which 45 
. Bi it look like the procefſion at A public feſtival. 45 
Their lamentations and tears mingled with the praĩ- | - 
- ſes of. the deceaſed, manifeſtly ſhowed that it was 
not any ſuperficial honour, or foreet® homa 5 Ir 
which they then paid him, but the teſtimony of a Ry 
juſt ſorrow for his death, and the exprefion of 15 
real love and gratitude, The bier at length being refs 
placed upon the pile of wood that was kindled to 55 FK 
conſume his corpfe, Demetrius, one of their criers, 24251 
who had a louder voice than any of the reſt, Vegan Ei; 
to read a written edit to oe. Purpoſe: 
prople of Syracuſe has decreed to inter Tymuleo! | 8 
.th ian, the ſon of Timodemus, at the en expenſe f A 
200 mine, and to hotiour his memory for ever by an ap̃- 85 
pointment of a annual games, to be celebrated by; muſic, and bt 
harſe-races, and all forts of gymHaſtic exerciſes ; and that rk 
becauſe he deſtroyed Manis, averthrew the barbarians, LA 
 repeophed many great cities that, were ruinour and diſolute 


fore 
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Fefe, and then reſtored 19 the Sicilians the privilege of 
living under their own laws. Befide this, they made . _ 
a tomb-for him in the market · place, whi they J 
afterwards furrounded with a portico, and jpining - 
other buildings to it, made it a place of extrciſe for 
their youth, and gave it the name of Timoleonte- 
um; and by maintaining that form of civil policy,. 
and obſerving thoſe laws which he left them , 
they hr 9p ee a . time w 1 eat Pye | 
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hg . had Ne written by Dioeles, ae Timoleon on- 
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4 abe dere 00 ce thoſe bred Hom Im 
be ſerviccable to others, but I perſevere i in — 
ſign for my en advantage che virtues of oy 
great men being a ſort of mirrour, from which I 
learn to. adjuſt and. regulate my on conduct. For 
this means, 1, as it were, live and converſe with 
them; and each of them: by turns ſcems to be my 
2 chus they afford me an opportunity of ſee- N 
how great 1 wonderful they were *, and. ſclecting 
uch of their actions as are moſt memorable and . 
IuRrious,- And, ICS 110 11 70 210 be * Hin 


dat greater bleſſing con the nds bin,” de IN 


thay fo powerful an incitement to virtue 0 end- 


laid don as rinciple } his ph ofophi 
ASS. 2 12 pr . 55m 55 3 
K . FA + 8 3 2a . 3 a 8 80 — Hp . N . 
ITE „ ² KO | 


* Pheſe words 1 original, TW 15, lf n e @ taken from. | 
» palkage in the'24th book. of Homer's Iliad. n 


He Ae ve ige S Saite AN-. . 
O tur, aldg Th, Ng © dure Sex 
P/ iam in bis turn ſurv ed Achilles ; he conſidered boav great, 1 
Ful be aus; for in r | 
"FDemocritus” held that fight \ was formed after the: following man - 


t 


e 


the ambient air, which image produced a ſecond, and chat ſeeond, a 


counterpart in the eye. This was not all; he maintained further, that 
9 Was formed after the ſame manner, according as thoſe * 


0 
.» 
2 
PA F.. + 
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(chou gh uttealy falſe, and tending to endleſs ſuper- 
ſtition), that there were phantaſms appearing in the 
air, and tells us that we ought to pray, that ſuch 
may prefent themſelves as are propitious, and that. 
we may ſee thoſe that are agreeable to our natures, 
and will inſtruct us in that which is good, rather 
than ſuch as are unfortunate, and will lead us into 
vice. But my method is, by daily converſing with 
hiſtory, and by a diligent collection of what I read, 

to fil my mind with the images of the beſt and 
greateſt men; and by ſeriouſſy and ſedately conſi- 
dering ſuch noble 3 — 1 am enabled to free 
myſelf from that contagion of idleneſs and vice, 
re may have contracted from che ill camps 

am ſometimes forced to converſe With, 

hte have.now undertaken to write, are thoſe 
Timoleon the Corinthian, and Paulus Emilius, 
men not only equally. famous for their virtues, but 
ſueceſsʒ —— that they have left it daubtful, 
7 2 . — — to 


5011 ha. 5 0 3: ee een Pas 
Almoſt all 8 that the fax un! 2 | 
Z:milii was one of the moſt ancient among the Ro- 
man nobility ; and thoſe. authors who affirm that. 
Numa was pupil to Pythagoras, tell us, that the 
firſt who. gave this name to. his. poſterity w 2 75 
mereus, the ſon of hat philalaphes: fs who, for his 
peculiar clep ance and gracefulneſs in ſpeaking, was 
called Zmilius, Thoſe. 6f this OO who have- 
been much celebrated, have in general been as re- 
markable for their ſucceſs as for their. virtue. Lu- 


| cius Paulus ws indeed unforrundte-s at e of 
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Pray, 


upon the imagination; that If TEL eu FCS N 


— — — that the good nen, W 1, 
and the eib the contrary... 


-* See the:life.of, Numa, vol f. 5. 432. 
-+ From AEmilius, Who Was el in. . LES of Rome 
279% and —— the Volſcians, to Lucius Paulus, the father of 


Paulus 
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 Canniz,/ — ample teſtimony of his wiſ- 


dom and valour. not being able to diſſuade 
his colleague from hazarding the battle, he, though 
againſt his judgment, joined with him in the _ 
gagement, but was no companion in his flight; 


che contrary, when he was deſerted by him 8 


had brought him into che danger, ke ſtill kept che 


ad e ed fighting. | This Tuflius had 4 


daughter named Amitia, who was married to Sei- 


po: the Great, and a ſon called rn er is the 


of my preſent hiſtorx. 

- His firſt appearance in the world 14 at pas 
when Rome abounded with men renowned for their 
virtuss and other excellent accompliffimeints * and 
even among theſe, Emilius in His volk. made a dif- 
tinguithed figure, though he did Hot follow the or- 
dinary ſtudies of the young men of quality of diat 
age, nor tread the ſame paths to füme. For he did 
not exerciſe himſelf in pleading” cauſes, fror Would 
ke, top to falute,. embrace, and eteſt the vüilgar; 
which were the uſual inſinuating arts by which'rha-. 
Ry; grew popular. Not that he was incapable of ei- 
cher, hut he choſe to purſue che nobler faffiè of va- 


lonr, juſtiee, and ri ; and iir theſe virtues he 


wen furpaſſed all his equals.. n 1 10 e 8. 
Ihe firſt conſiderahle office fur wich Me was a 


candidate, was that of ædile Which He tarried a- 


gainſt twelve competitors of ſuck merit ard quality, 
War all of chem in proceſs of tine were cbnfuſs. 
_ afterwards: choſen one e of the avgitrs +," 'who 2 


- wr Amis, el in the Wadde at Cannis:in the, year "$37," 
Arb been many of thoſe; ZE milii renowned. for their victories and 4 
ny 3 ſo that i it is furprifing that none of thoſe whi undertook to 7 
write che Tow ves of illuſtrious men ſhould take notice of any of idem but t 
of this laſt. and of his ſon, whoſe life is new before us. a 
toad, the Albini, the. Habit” . Mercell, the f 

70 Cethegi, MetelV, and cher illuſtrious v 

patriots. If 
bu, 


All the wald of ail de had: 3 Ee et dae. 
Dr eh 9 * 
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geg the Romans mere ny obſerve and cot 


fuch divinations as were made by che flight of birds 
r prodigies in the air, he with ſuch attention. ſtus 
Ned the ancient cuſtoms of his country, and the reli- 
gion of his anceſtors, that this office, which was be- 
ore only ſought after, becauſe! it conferred a title of 
ciſe of one of che moſt ſublime arts. And he pro- 
ved that definition of religion to be true which is 
given by ſome philoſophers, that it is the. knowing 
how we ought te worſhip the gods. When he per- 
formed any part of his duty, he did it with great 
Kill and the, utmoſt care, making it his only bufi- 


neſs, not omitting any one ceremony, nor adding the 6 


leaſt cincumſtance, but always contending with his 
colleagues abom things chat might ſeem inicunſider 

able, And xelling hem, that though they might think 
the deity; was caſily pacified, and ready to forgive 
faults of inadvertency and negligence, yet ſuch fa- 
vour and pardon would be dangerous for a common · 
wealth to grant; becauſe no man ever began to diſs 
turb his countzy's/ peace, by a notorious breach of its 


Fee en by degrees grow negligent in things 
off greateſt concern, by giving themſelves liberty in 
matters of leſs moment. Nor was he leſs ſevere, in 


reguiring and obſerving che ancient Roman diſci- 


pline in military affairs; not endeavouring, wherr 
lee had the command, to ingratiate himſelf with his 

ſoldiers by popular flattery; though this cuſtom 
prevailed at chat time amongſt many, who, by ma- 


12 5 9 8 IPO an ile «A+ DOG 
Nothing was more abſolute than the power and authority of theſe 
auturs. They bad the privilege of diſmiſſing afſemblies, thoogh fum-<s 
moned by order of the chief magiſtrates, and o anpul whatever had 
been tranſacted in them. An augur need only pr pes another day, 
and all was Ab They could oblige the copiuls. to quit their f- 
fice; and had a right to confer with the, pegple, 10 rant or refuſe 

Moe ate ns; pleaſed, and abrogate the laws that had been enacted. 

in ſhort, nothing done by the magiſtrates, either within 

without; cbüld be r; tified without their authority. cb. hs 
3 9 555 15 "ug , v0 uh 3 ; 
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King their court to + that were under them in 
their firſt employment, ſought to be promoted to a 
fecond. Bue Enes, by —— them in the 
laws of military diſeipline, with the ſame care and 
exactneſs which à prieſt would obſerve in teaching 
His ceremonies and ſacred myſterics, and by being 
ſevere to ſuch as tranſgreſſed and contemned hole 
laws, re-eſtabliſhed his country in its former glory; 


eſteeming victory the neceſſary conſequence of good 
; ine n e r 


— . OMAN $4532 -3 

Whilſt the Romans were engaged in war with 
Antiochus the Great *, againſt whom their moſt ex- 
perienced commanders were employed , there aroſe 
another war in the weſt, there being great commo- 
tions in Spain . I hither they ſent Emilius, in 
the quality of prætor, not with fix axes, which 
number other præœtors were accuſtomed to have 


carried before them, but with twelve, ſo that in his 


pretorſhip he was honoured with the dignity of a 
conſul. Iwice he overcame the Barbarians in bat- 


tle, and flew thirry thouſand of them. This vic- 


tory is chiefly to be aſcribed to the wiſdom and 


eonduct of the commander, who by his great {kill 
in chuſing the advantage of che ground,” and ma- 


king the onſet at the paſſage of a river, led his fol- 
diers to an eaſy conqueſt. vie made Himſelf 
maſter. of 250 cities; whofe inhabitants voluntarily 
yielded; and obliged themſelves by oath” to fidelity, 
he left the province in peace, 'and: returned to 


Rome, not enriching himſelf a drachma by the war. 


The truth is, he was always indifferent to riches, 


but lived © ay Oran generouſſy on his own e- 
o far from being great, that af- 

* This war with Antiochus the Great, king of Syria, began about | 
he year of GEE I r, twenty-four years after the battle of Cannæ. 
labtio, and after him the two Scipio's, the elder 


2 The con ſul 
af whom was content to ſerve as lieutenant under his brother. The 


7 may find an account of this war in the thirty - ſeventh book of 
Tr. ß ĩ⁊ĩͤ or EH 
I Spain had been reduced by Scipio Naſica. 9 855 
lin | | N ! > | ter 


PAULUS @MIL1US. abs. 


ter his death there Was ſearce enough lelt to a. | 


Fwer his. wife's dowery. - 

His firſt wife was pita, an nds of Mao, 
who had. formerly been conſul, with whom: he li- 
ved a long time in wedlock, and afterwards. divor- 
ced her, though ſhe bare, him a very illuſtrious off - 
ſpring, for ſhe was mother to the famous Scipio, 
aud 2 abius Maximus. The reaſon of chis ſepara- 
tion is not come to our knowledge; but what was 
ſaid by another Roman who had been divorced from 
his wife, ſeems to be very juſt. I his perſon being 
highly blamed for it by. his friends, who ——— 
Was ſhe not chaſte? Mas ſbe not fair? Was ſhe not 


| fruitful ? holding out his ſhoe, aſked them, IA her 


ther it was not new and well. made: of t, added he, 


none of you can tell where it wrings me. Certain it is, 


that great and open faults are the * oecaſions of 


mens putting away their wives, yet little jarrings 


andi private diſtaſtes, which frequently recur and a- 
riſe from the diſagreeableneſs of their tempers, and 
peeviſhneſs of their diſpoſitions, though they may 
be concealed from others, often cauſe ſo great an 
eſtrangement and alteration in affection, that it is 
not poſſible for them to live together, with any con- 


tent. Amilius having thus put away Papiria, mar- 


ried a ſecond wife; by her he had two ſons, whom 
he brought up in * own houſe, adopting the two 
former into the greateſt and moſt noble families of 
Rome. The elder was adopted by the ſon of Fa- 
bius Maximus, who had been five: times conſul; 
and the younger by the ſon of Scipio Africanus, 
his couſin- german, and was by him named Sei- 
pi. One of Amillius's daughters was married to 
the ſon of Cato che cenfor, the other to Elius 
Tubero, a man of an excellent character, and 
Who above all the Romans knew how; to ſupport 
poverty with fortitude. For there were fixteen 
near relations, all of them of the NN of the 
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li, who were poſſeſſed of but ane "OY „Which 
ſufficed them all, whilſt: a fmall houſt contained 
them, their numerous offspring ; and cheir wives; 
amongſt whom was the 9 of our Emilius; 
who, akhough her father had been twice conſul, 
and had twice triumphed, was not afhamed of her 
huſhand's poverty, but admired his virtue, to which 
His poverty was wing. Far otherwiſe it is with the 
brothers and relations af this age, who, if different 
countvies, or at leaſt walls and rivers, part not their 
inheritances, live at variance, and never ceaſe from 
mutual quarrels. Theſe are uſeful inftructions, 
'which hiſtory fuggeſts to fuch as read with atten- 
tion, and endeavour to profit by reading. 
Amilius being choſen conſul, — eint | 
the Ligurians, or Liguſtines, à people dwelling 
near the Alps. {Fey were a vahant and warlike 
nation; and, from their neighbourhood to the Ro- 
mans; well ſkilled in the ſame diſcipline and arts of 
wur. For they poſſeſſed the utmoſt bounds of Ita- 
ty; which-border upon che Alps, and chat part of 
the fame mountains which is wathed b the 1 — 
ſea; overragainſt Africa, and were mingled with 
the Gauls and Spaniards, who inhabited the conſt. 
Befides, at that time chey were ſtrong tat ſea, and 
ſatling as far as Hercules's pillars in light veſſels fit- 
ted for that purpoſe, robbed and deftroyed all chat 
trafficked in — anne Aqhey waited the of 
Emiülius with an army 1 he brought 
with him not above eight, ſo chat the enemy were 
five to one when they engaged; notwithſtanding 
Fhich, he routed chem and forced them to retire 
dino their walled towns, and in chis condition gave 
cher hopes of an accommodation; it being the po- 
ey of the Romans not utterly to deſtroy the Ligu- 
| Lian becauſe they were: à guard and bulwark a- 
nſt the Gauls, wo made ſuch frequent attempts 
to overrun Italy. Truſting whiolly therefore to 


1 — _ delivered Pp their towns and ſhip- 
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ping into his hands. He ronly:razed ihre fortiſica- 
tions, and 8 their towns to them agam; but 
ak tkeir ſhipping he took away wirh him; leaving 
them no veffels bigger chan thofe of chree ranks of 
dars, and ſet at liberty great numbers of — 
they had taken boch by ſea and land, ſtrangers as 
well as Romans. Theſe were the moſdromarkabkc 
wi ste did in ee. conſulſniʒ᷑ͤ⸗- /o0 21d 
eds ke freque uently: . 
beiag SSeabad: time Lonful, and was once candi- 
date; but meeting with a repulſe, he folicited for 
* no more, but was wholly. intent upon his of- 
fice of augur, and the education of his children. 
whom he not only brought up, as he himſelf had 
been; in the Roman diſciphine, but alſo in that of 
Greere, wich was eſteemed: more genteel and ho- 


nourable, “ e chis purpoſe hie not —— 
ed maſters-to-teach grammar, logie, and rhe- 
toric; but ſeu alſo, and painting: together © 
with fuch#as were ſkilful in breeding horſes and 


dogs, and eould inſtruct them in hunting and ri- 
2 „ And if he was not hindered by public affairs; 
he Rimſelf would be with. them at their ſtudies, and -. 
fes them perſorm their exerciſes; — n in- 
dulgent ob fathers amongſt the Remanz. 
As to publie affnirs, the Remans were . 
time engaged in a war with Perſeus; king of the 
Macedonians . and highly blamed their command 
ers 457 WhO «Want of Kill: and courage, 
had ſo abfurdly and ſhamefully conducted tlie ex- 

edition, that they did leſt hurt to the enemy than 

y received From him. For they who not long 
before had forced Antiochus che Great to quit the 
DN of: e and King 85 beyond Moy Tels 


eco e ne 40 805 
al 160 ye o before che birth of our Sayibur;e . eig 
1 Jag, W e were P. icinin Ctafſas, after kim A. Foſfikug 
meins, an Marcius Philip Pros, bb 112 out the war dus 
> e three years 1 eir con falthip, e 
21 
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rus, confined him to Syria}! glad to- buy his peace 
with 153, 000 talents; they who! lately had vanquiſh: 
ed King Philip “ in Theſſaly, and freed: the Grech 
from the Macedonian yoke; nay; had overcome 
Hannibal himſelf, a more powerful and courageous 
enemy than any king, thought it a reproach, that 
Perſeus ſhould contend with them upom equal terms, 
and be able to carry on the war againſt them fo long, 
with the remainder only of his — routed for- 
ces. But they did not conſider, that the Macedo- 
nian army was become much more powerful and 
expert after the - overthrow of Philip. To make 
which appear, I mal W Aras v0 the Kary from 

the beginning. Holes eint grit 
Antigonus +, hid. was the moſt potent amongſt 
the captains: and ſucceſſors of Alexander, having 
obtained for himſelf and his poſterity the title of 
king, had a ſon named po nes wm: father ta Anti- 
gonus called Gonatas ; his ſon was called Demetrius, 
who reigning ſome ſhort tinie, died, and left a 
young ſon called Philip. The: nobility of Macedon 
fearing great confuſions might ariſe in che minority 
Of their prince, intruſted the government to An- 
Augonus, coufin- german to the. later king. Whoſe 
widov, the mother of Philip, he alſo married. At 
firſt: they only ſtyled. him regent} and general; but 
when: they found by experience, that he governed 
the kingdom with. moderation, and to their — 

tage, cen. him the title of King. Ehisw 
2 E35 i. Ne Wit ir- lat 1 . 10 en 3 
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Greeks were, f get r 
He was t > an. =P A ſl DI called pak : 55 who was "of the 


race of the Temepides. He left two fons, this ne and an- 
orher called Demetrius. Antigonus had a command in the army under 
Philip and Alexander, He Killed Eumenes, and took Babylon from 
Seleucus; and when his ſon Demetrius had overthrown Ptolemy's 
fleet at Cyprus, he, the firſt of all Alexander's 1 * 
to wear a crown, arid aſſumed the atle of King. * 
9 N ne 
41 
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le that was furnamed Doſan becauſe he was very: 


ready to promiſe, but never pe: rtormed his promiſes;. 
He was ſucceeded by: Philip, who in his youth gave 
great hopes of equalling the beſt of kings, and that 
he one day would reſtore Macedon to its former 
ſtate and dignity, and be alone able to put a ſtop to- 
the power of the Romans, which was new extend 
ing itſelf over the whole world. But being van- 
quiſhed in a pitched battle by Fitus Flamininus, near 
dcotufa, his reſolution failed, and he yielded him- 
ſelf and all that he had to the merey-of the Ro- 
— glad to: compound with them upon 

yment of a moderate tribute. Vet afterwards re- 
eollecting himſelf, he bore it with great: regret; and 
thought he lived rather like a flave who deſires no- 
thing beyond food and eaſe, than like a man of 
Þ wa and courage, whilſt he held his Kmgdom at 

e will of Bis conquerors. This made him-reiolve 
upon a war, and prepare: himſelf with as much 
cunning and privacy as poſſible. - 1 o- this end, he 
left his cities on the high - roads and ſea· coaſt un- 
Sarriſoned and almoſt deſolate, that they might 
ſeem inconſiderable; in the mean time he furniſmed 
his midland caſtles, ſtrong holds and towns; with 
arms money; and men fit for ſervice; and thus - 
his military force (like a wreſtler trained and exer- 
cifed ini ſecret) was without any ſhow of war, in 
eonſtant / readineſs for action. He had in his armo- 
ry arms for 30% men; in his- granaries, eight 
millions of 'baſhels of corn, and in his coffers as 
much ready money as would defray the charge of 
maintaining 10,000 mercenary ſoldiers, to defend his 
country for ten years. But before he could put his 
defigns in execution, he died for grief and anguiſh 
of mind,. being ſenſible he had unjuſtly pat to death 
Demetrius one of his ſons, upon the calumnies of 
tte other, WhO Was, far more e | Fre his 
* 3 . 
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ſon that eee, his hatred to the Ro: 
mans, as well as his kingdom; but was very unfit to 
carry on his deſigns, through his want of courage, 
and che vitiouſneſs of his manners, eſpeciahy when, 
amongſt the many vices and diſorders of his mind, 
covetouſneſs; bore the chief ſway. There is a re- 
alſo, that; he was not legitimate, dut that the 
Wife of King Philip took him as ſoon as he was 
born from his mother Grathania, a ſempſtreſs of 
Argos, and brought bim up privately as her own. 
And this might be the chief cauſe of his eontriving 
the death of Demetrius; for be might well fear, 
thatrwhil there, was a Jawfut ſucceſſor in the fami- 
N, his illegitimacy would be diſeovered. But not- 
withſtanding his ſpirit was ſo mean and ſordid, yet 
- truſting to che ſtrength of his preparations, he en- 
Baged in a war with che Romans, and for a long time 
maintained it. dome of thei — 
of conſular dignity, and at the: hind, of great ar · 
mies and Wage . repulſed, and ſome of hain he 
vanquiſhed, For he overcame Publius Licinius *, 
ho Was che finſt that invaded Macedoniapin an en- 
gagement ef the cavalry 3 in Which he ſſew 2300 of 
his braveſt ſoldiers, and took 600 priſoners ; and 
ſarprifiag-the. Roman fleet as it rode at anchor be- 
fore; Oreum, he took twenty ſhips of burden, with 
all their lading, and funk the reſt that were 
freighted with corn. Beſides this, he made himſelf 
Maſter of four galleys with. fixe ranks of oars; and 
tought; another battle with Hoſtilius the conſul, 
whom he forced to retreat When he was making an 
zaroad into his country by the way of Elimia; and 
when Hoſtilius afterwards ſtole a march, and was 
moving ſecretly through Theſſaly, he urged him to 
It + + but che other would not Rand. e we 
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zy more, to ſhow: his contempt of the Romans. 
86d. as if he vanted employment, he by the by made 
as expedition: againſt the Dardanians, in which he 
flew 10, 000 — thoſe people, and brought 
4 great ſpoil away with him. He privately al- 
e. l dad die the Gauls, who live near the Danube, 
2 — — | very warlike people} and 
larly. formidable for their cavalry; he alſo - 
"raiſes with the IIlyrians, by the means of Gen- 
thius their king, and urged them to join with him 
in this war. it was likewiſe reported, that the 
barbarians being allured by him æhrough the promiſe 
of rewards, were to make an irruption into Italy, 
through the A Galli Ciſalpina, near the 
Adriatic fea *. IM EF 5 $$$. 281 ALL Stil 
Ihe Romans being este of cheſe thihgs; 
thought it neceſſary no longer to chuſe their com- 
e as for favour or ſolicitation, but to- pitch 
upon one for their general, who” was a man of 
wiſdom, and verſed in the management of great af- 
fairs. And ſuch was Paulus Emilius: he Was now 
indeed advanced in years, being near threeſcore; 
yet his ſtrength was not impaired, and he was furs 
tounded with his valiant ſons and ſons“ in- law; be- 
os a great number of very -confiderable relations 
and friends; who all of chem perſuaded him to 
to the deſires of the — who called him 
— rare firſt he gave no ear cheir | 
folicitations; but, as one averſe to govern," refu 
both the honour and care that attended it; yet 
when he ſaw them flocking daily to his gate, * 
him to come forth to the place of election, nue 
loudly: cenſuring him for his refuſal, he at laſt 
granted their requeſt; When he appeared e 
the. candidates, he did not Took like one ſuing | 
the confulitup, but : as one who brought certain vi- 


5 * 
* That refiort proved very true, *Polybius, a contemporary d 

tells us what paſſed in the embaſſy Perſeus ſent to De r * 

manded 300 talents of the Macedonians. 
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tor and ſucceſs, by yielding to come down into the 


field; ſo great was the joy and confidence which the 
5 people expreſſod. Ihey unanimouſly choſe him a 
ſecond time conſul; nor would they ſuffer the lots 
to be caſt as was Iſnals ta: determine which province 
ſhould fall torthis fhare, bur immediately decreed 


him the command of che Macedonian war *. It is 


reported, that the very day wherein he was: appoint- 
ed general in thatꝭ expedition, and was honourably 
accompanied home by great numbers of people, he 
found his daughter Lertia, a very little girl, all in 
tears; Whereupon he took her in his arms, and 
_ Uked her; Way: ſhe:cried?- She: catching him about 
the neck, and kiſſing him, ſaid, O father, know you 


not that our Perſeus is dead? meaning a little dog of 


that namt that was a favourite with her. IO which 
Emilius replicd, It happens - fortunately, my daughter; 
£ embrace the omen. I his 3 mee 
in his boak of divination: 1 wy RN 


At was the cuſtom for ſuch as were. choſen con- 


ſuls to: addreſs the people in an obliging manner 
from the roſtrum, and. return them thanks for. 


their favour. Emilius therefore having ſummon- 


ed an aſſembly, told chem, That he a far the fir ſi 
con ſulſbin, becauſe he himſelf flood in need. ſuch honour ; 
but far rie ſerond, becaufe; he » knew they wyanted ſuch a 

al z up which; account: he> thought: there aber no 
— from him fo theme if they: judged: they could 


manage: theaver by: any: other to more advantage, he would. 


willingly yield up his charge 3 but af they confided in him, 
they mil not interfere with him in his office, : ar p efcribe 
what ab to. be done, but. flently. ave fubmuſfruely furnyh 
him with. Dey. thing neceſſa ry to the carrying on 'of the. 
war e for if they endequonred to govern: him who-was tt 
4 they. would render this expedition more ridiculbus 
than the former. | L By this ſpeech: he: in{pired-the Citl+ 
Zens with r reverence for him, ghd great x 
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of future ſueceſs; they being all well pleaſed; that 


they had paſſed by fuch as ſought to be preferred 


by flattery, and pitched upon a commander of fuck 


noble ſentiments, and who had the courage to tell 


them the truth. Thus the people of Rome were 


ſervants to reaſon and virtue, chat they might one 


day rule, and make themſelves maſters of the 
. aud ruin bil e i 


AIhhat Emilius indi loch ſet out for the war had 
a proſperous voyage and journey, and arrived with 
ſpeed and ſafety at his camp, I attribute to good 

ortune; but When I conſider the conduct of the 
war itſelf, and that his own courage, activity, and 
prudence, the zeal of his friends, his reſolutiom 
and preſence of mind in the midſt of danger, all 
contributed to his fueceſs, I cannot aſeribe anyrof 


his remarkable actions (as I can thoſe of other com. 


manders) to his ſo much celebrated good fortune; 
unleſs it may be ſaid, that the covetouſneſs of Per- 
ſeus was the good fortune of Emilius. And indeed 


the fear of ſpending his money, was the deſtruction 
and utter ruin of all thoſe ſplendid and great prepa« 


rations by che help of —— Macedonians were 
in hopes to carry on the war with ſueceſs. For he 
had wroviided with the Baſtarnæ to ſend-to-his-af- 


fiſtance a body af ten thoufand horſe, who had 


each a foot - ſoldier by his ſide *, all of them merce- 


naries, a people neither ſkilled in tiling of land; or 
merchandiſe, or feeding of cattle, but whoſe 


dufinefs and perpetual ſtudy it was to fight and con: 


quer. When theſe came near Medica, and were 


be renee. ad and mixed with the king's 5 4oldierss wo 


* * Mite _ a Jeſcrided' this n and big foot- ſoldier, 


cu ſum equis, et in wicem ; prolap orum equitum Vacuos ca; Net LR 
ques,” There came ten thouſand” ; hh and 2 many 

ept pace with the horſe, and when any of the cavalry Were ae My 
ey Ueleribes and went into the ranks,” They are the ſame with, 
tnote 


bei is pivio pg an account of Ario iſtus' s army, 


cribed by Cæſar in the-firſt book of his OO, whers, | 
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man ts great ſtature, dexterous in their exer- 
Giles, great boaſters, and loud in their threats 
ift, their: enemies, they added courage to the 
onians, who fancied the Romans would not 
be able 0 ſtandb againſt them, but would be fright- 
. edatitheir very looks. and motions, which were ſo 
firange-and/terriblec When Perſeus had thus en- 
r his men, and puffed them up with theſe 
gacathapes,as ſoon as a thoufand pieces of gold were 
demanded for each c „according to agreement, 
Re was ſo aſtoniſned and diſtracted at — vaſtneſs of 
the ſum, that his covetouſnels made him ſend: them 
back, and pefuſe their aſſiſtance, as if he had been 
he ſtewardʒ not the enemy af the Romans, and 
was tu give an exact account of the expenſes of the 
war; ra choſe with whom he waged ir. For 
had made ſuch vaſt pre s, though 
he — in his treaſury fufficient to pay an 
kundred thoufand men, and though he was to en - 
gage ugainſt ſo conſiderable a force, and in ſuch a 
5 Mhoſe neceſſary expenſes muſt needs be very 
graat; yet — and ſealed up his y, as; 
the feared: ov had no right to dont h i And all 
dis · s dene by one, not deſcentied; from the Ly- 
ans or Phrenicians, but who challenged to hiaj-f 
ſelf the: —— Alexander and Philip, from his 
Dt ou grobatry.,ng Send 15 117 ne 5 3 | 
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alliance to them 3 men who conquered the world 


aid, har 
not Philip, but * tooꝶ the ci tres of Greece. Anu¹ 
Alexander when he undertook an expedition a« 
gainſt the Indians, and found that his Macedonians 


were encumbered, and marched heavily wick-theit 
Perſian fpoils, firſt fet fire to his ion carriages, 


and then perfuaded the reſt to ĩmitate luis example; 


chat thus freed, they might proceed to the war 


without hinderance. Whereas Perſeus, though 
himſelf, his children, and his whole: kingdom 


abounded in wealth, would not purchaſe his pre- 


ſervation at the expenſe of a ſmall part of it; but 
choſe rather to appear as a rich captive, and to be 
led in triumph with all his treaſure; as if he was 


deſirous to ſhow the Romans what a provide ce, 


nomiſt he had been For them. For he not onby 
broke his word with the Gauls, and diſmiſſed them, 


but likewiſe defrauded Genthius king of IIlyria, : 


whom by promiſing to pay him 300 talents, he had 

aded to join in the war againſt the Ro- 
mans. Some perſons being ſent to receive the 
money, it was paid, and hs: rum Genthius now 
thinking himfelf ſecure of the ſum he had demand- 
ed, in violation of all the laws of honour” and ju- 
Rice, impriſoned the Roman ambaſſadors who were 


with him. Perfens, informed. of what Genthius 
had done, concluded that there was now no fur- 


ther need of money, to make him an enemy to the 
Romans, he having given ſuch an earneſt of his 
enmity, and by this lous action thoroughly 
involyed himſelf in the war; hie therefore defraud- 
ed the unfortunate king of, his 300 talents, and 
without any concern beheld him, his wife and chil» 
d our of their 
kingdom, as from their neſt, by Luci s Anicius, 
who was ſcat againſt him with an arm.. 
Amilius coming againſt ſuch an  udverſiry; 125 * 
g t 


| 
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light of his perſon, but admired his — 
and force: for he had 4000 horſe, and not much 
fewer chan 40,000 Macedonian foot; and encam 
ing by the ſea-ſide; at the foot of Mount Olympus, 
in a place impoſſfible to be approached, and on all 
ſides fortified with fences and bulwarks of wood, 
He. remained there in great ſecurity, thinking to 
vweary out ZEmilius by protracting the time, — 
putting him to a great expenſe. But he, in the 
mean time, wholly intent on his buſineſs, weighed 
every expedient, and method of attack; and per- 
ceiving his ſoldiers, from their former want of 
diſcipline, to be impatient of delay, and ready on 
all occaſions. to teach their general his duty, he 
ſharply reproved them, - and commanded them not 
to intermeddle with what was not their concern, 
but only to take care that they and their arms were 
in readineſs, and to uſe their ſwords like Romans 
when their commanders ſhould think fit to employ 
them. Further, he ordered that the centinels by 
night ſhould watch without their javelins *, that 

thus they might be more careful and able to reſiſt 

 Nleep, having nothing Peper to e the aſ- 
by, e of their enemies. 5 * 

That which moſt. infeſted me — mens: :the 
want of water; for only à little, and that foul, 
flowed out, or rather came by drops from ſome 
| ſprings near the ſea. - But Emilius conſidering that 
he was at the foot of the high and woody moun- 
tain Olympus, and conjecturing by the flouriſhing 
of the trees, chat there were 3 that had their 
e — euere 2 a _ pee bales and 


1 


4, * Livy "oo without their b dckler, and give us ii reaſon Mm the 
order; that When they held their buck] - r right before them, reſting 
| upon) 'their pike, and r.clined- their heads upon the buck ler, they 

might flee ' ſtanding. Livy adds, that on this occefion ÆEmilius in- 
oturad e cuſtom of relieving the guard; till then they were upon 
duty aft day; but he ordered Jour ere ho @a came on in FIRE morning 
| „ ee N 0 f 2; il 
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wells 


* 
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wells in che ſide of che mountain, which were pre- 
lently filled with clear water, Which burſt into 
theſe openings with the more force, as it had till 
then been under preſſure and confinement. Some 
indeed deny that there are any ſources of water 
ready provided and concealed in che places from 
"whence they flow, and aſſert that a ſtream when 
it iſſues out of the earth, is then immediately form- 
ed by the condenſation of vapours, and that, hy the 
coldneſs and preffure of the earth, a moiſt vapour 
is rendered fluid. For as womens breaſts are not 
like veſſels full of milk always prepared and ready 
_ "to flow from them; but the nouriſhment in their 
breaſts is changed into milk, and ſtrained from 
thence; in like manner the places of the earth that 
are told: and ſtored with fountains, do not contain 
any hidden receptacles of water which are capable, 
as from a ſource: always ready and full, to fupply 
ſo many brooks, and great rivers; but by preſſing 
and condenſing the vapours and air, they turn 
them into that ſubſtance, For which reaſon thofe 
Places that are opened afford more plenty of water, 
(as the breaſts of women do milk — their being 
ſucked), by compreſſing and liquefying the vapour; 
. whereas. the earth that remains idle and undug, is 
not capable of producing any water, becauſe” it 


wants that motion which is the true cauſe of it. But 


thoſe who aſſert this. opinion, give occaſion to the 
ſceptical to argue, that for the ſame reaforr there 
- ſhould be no blood in living creatures, but that it 
muſt be formed by a wound, ſome ſort of ſpirit or 
fleſh being changed into flu id matter.  Pefides; this 
_ opinion is refuted by ſuch, who digging deep in 
the earth to undermine. fone fortification, or to 
ſearch for metals, meet with rivers, which are not col- 
lected by little and little, (which muſt neceſſarily be, 
if they were produced at the very inſtant the garth 
was opened), but break out at once with wiolence. 
And. upon the cutting through a rock, there often 
Vol. II. "0% _ gaſhes 
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guſhes out a great quantity of water, which as ſud- 
denly ceaſes. But of this enough. * 5 
Amilius lay ſtill for ſome days; and it is ſaid, 
that there were never two great armies ſo nigh, 

that enjoyed ſo much quiet. When he had tried 

and conſidered all things, and was informed that 

there was yet one paſſage left unguarded through 
Perrh#bia *, by Pythium and Petra, he hoped more 
from the condition of the place, which was left de- 
fenceleſs, than he feared from the roughneſs and 
difficulty of the paſſage, and ordered the matter 
to be conſidered in council, Amongſt . thoſe that 
were preſent at the council, Scipio, ſurnamed Na- 
fica, 52 · in- law to Scipio Africanus, who afterwards 

| bore ſuch great Fray in the ſenate-honiſe, ood up 
firſt, and offered to command thoſe who ſhould be 
ſent to encompaſs the enemy. Then Fabius Maximus, 

eldeſt ſon of Emilius, although yet very young, 
ardently requeſted to be employed in this enter- 

priſe, . Emilius rejoicing at this noble, emulation 

in his ſon, appointed them a detachment not fo 

large as, Polybius relates, . but conſiſting of as many 

as Nafica Piel tells us he took with him, in that 

ſhort epiſtle he wrote to a certain king concerning 

this expedition. For he had 3000 Italians that were 

not Romans, and his left wing conſiſted of 5000; 

to. theſe Scipio joined 120 horſemen, and 200 
Thracians and Cretans intermixed, who had been 

ſent by Harpalas. With this detachment he began 

| | * is march towards the ſea, and encamped near fle. 

kracleum, as if he deſigned to embark +, and ſo to 

fail round and environ the enemy. But, when the 


© .@ Livy tells us quite the contrary ; he ſays the paſs wah eaſy enough, 
but that a guard was ſtationed in it. obs 


- + Plutarch ought not to have omitted in this place, that ZEmilius 
had ordered Octavius the prætor to ſail with a fleet to Heracleum, on 
purpo.e to make Perſeus believe his deſign was to ravage the maritime 
coaſts, thereby to oblige him to decamp; for otherwiſe how could 
Scipio pretend to embark ? | : 

_ ſoldiers 
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foldiers had ſupped, and it was dark; he made the 
_ captains acquainted with his real intentions, and 
marching all night a quite contrary way to that of 
the ſea, till he came to Pythium, he there reſted his 
army. In this place mount Olympus ſtretches it- 
ſelf in height more than ten furlongs, as appears 
by this epigram made by him that meaſured it. 


Ob mpus tap, where flands the Pythian fane, 
More than ten furlongs riſes from the plain. 

The hei ght Eumelus' ſon Xenag'ras took ; 

Regard 1555 Phelus, with a gracious look. 


Getritericizas indeed affirm, that no mountain in 
height, or ſea in depth, exceeds ten furlongs; yet 
it ſeems probable that Xenagoras did not take the 
_ meaſure careleſsly, but according to the rules of art, 
and with inſtruments fit for that e. Here it 
was that Naſica paſſed the night. 

A Cretan deſerter who fled to the enemy in this 
march, difcovered to Perſcus the deſign which the 
Romans had to encompaſs bim; who ſeeing. Ami- 
us remain quiet with his army, miſtruſted no ſuch 
attempt. He was ſtartled at the news; however he 
did not remove his camp, but fent 10,000 foreign 
mercenaries, and 2000 Macedonians, under ths 
command: of Milo, ordering them to march with 

all diligence; and poſſeſs themſelves of the ſtraits. 
Polybius relates, that the Romans ſet upon them 
whilſt they were aſleep; but Naſica ſays that there 
was a ſharp and dangerous conflict on the top of 
the mountain; that he himſelf encountered a mer- 
cenary Thracian, pierced him through with his 
dart, and flew him; and that the enemy being 
forced to retreat, and Milo ſtript to his coat ſhame- 
fully flying without his armour, he followed with- 
out danger, and all the Ny pen down into 
the country, | 
Perſeus, quite difpirited at this Gerten re- 
9 moved 
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moved his camp in haſte, and retired in great ter- 
ror. However it was neceſſary for him either to 
ſtop before Pydne, and there run the hazard of a 


battle, or diſperſe his army into cities, and there 
expect the enemy, who being once entered into his 


2 could not be driven out without great 


ſlaughter and bloodſhed. But it being repreſented 
to him by his friends that he was much ſuperior in 
number, and that his troops, who were to fight in 
defence of their wives and children, would exert 
the ntmoſt reſolution, eſpecially when their king 
- was a witneſs of their behaviour and a partner in 
their danger; this repreſentation gave him new 
courage; ſo chat, pitching his camp, he prepared to 
fight, viewed the country, and gave his commands, 


as if he deſigned to ſet upon the Romans as ſoon as 
they approached. In the place where he encamp- 


ed there was a field, proper for the drawing up a 
phalanx, which required a plain valley and even 


ground; there were alſo divers little hills joined to- 


gether, Which ſerved for a retreat to the light- 
armed ſoldiers, and gave them opportunities to en- 
eompaſs the enemy ; through the middle ran the 
rivers Æſon and Leucus, which though not very 
deep, it being the latter end of ſummer, yet were 
likely to give the Romans ſome trouble. 
As ſoon as /Emilius had joined Naſica, he 5 


vanced in er of battle againſt the enemy; but 


when he ſaw the number and diſpoſition of their 
forces, he was aſtoniſhed, and ſtood ſtill, conſider- 
ing with himſelf what was proper to be done. But 
the young officers being eager to fight preſſed him 


earneſtly not to delay, and moſt of all Nafica, Who 


was fluthed with his late ſucceſs on Olympus. - 

milius anſwered with a ſmile: J fhould be as 

eager as you: were I of your age; but my many victories 

have taught me the miſcarriages of the- conquered, and 

| . me to engage ſuch as are weary with their 27 
| _ 0 


. — 
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march, againſt an army ſo well drawn up and prepared. 


for battle. | 


hen he gave command, that the front of his ar- 
my, and ſuch as were in fight of the enemy, ſhould: 
draw up in order of battle, as if they were ready to 
engage, and thoſe in the rear ſhould caſt up the 
trenches, and fortify the camp; then the foremoſt 
of his men wheeling off by degrees, their whole or- 


der was inſenſibly changed, and all his army en- 
camped without noiſdm. e 


When it was night, and no man after his ſupper 


thought of any thing but ſleep and reſt, all on a 


fadden the moon, which was then at full, and ve- 
ry high, began to be darkened, and after changing 
into various colours, was at length totally eclipſed. 
The Romans, according to their cuſtom, with the 
noiſe of braſs pans, and: lifting up a great many 
frebrands and torches, endeavoured to recover her 
light : whilſt the Macedonians behaved themſelves 
far otherwiſe ; for horror and amazement ſeized 
their whole army, and a rumour crept. by degrees 
into their camp, that this eclipſe portended the 
downfal of their king. Amilius was no novice 
in theſe things, but very well underſtood the ſeem» 


ing irregularities of eclipſes, and that in a certain re- 
volution of time, the moon in her courſe was obſcured. 


and hid by the ſhadow of the earth, till paſſing that 


region of darkneſs ſhe became again enlightened bythe 


ſun; yet being very devout, a religious obſerver of 
facrifices, and well fkilled in the art of divination;, - 
as ſoon as he perceived the moon had regained her 
former luſtre, he offered up to her eleven heifers. 
At the break of day he ſacrificed to Hercules, and 
had offered. up twenty oxen. before he received any - 
token that his offering was accepted; but at the 
* Livy ſays that this eclipſe was foretold by a tribune of the ſoldiers 
called Caius Sulpitius Gallus the night before, and that upon the accom- 
pliſhment of his prediction the Roman ſoldiers thought him ſomething 
more than man. Romanis militibus Galli ſapientia prope divina wideri. - 
F 8 one 
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one and twentieth the ſigns promiſed victory to ſuch 
as fought only to defend themſelves. I hen he 
vowed a hecatomb and folemn ſports to Hercules, 
and commanded his officers to make ready for bat- 
de, ſtaying only till the ſun ſhould decline, and 
come about to the weſt, leſt being in their faces in 
the morning it ſhould dazzle the eyes of his ſoldiers. 
In the mean time he waited in his tent, which was 
open towards che valley where the enemies were en- 
camped, When it grew towards evening, ſome- 
tell us Emilius himſelf laid the following deſign, 
_ that the enemy might firſt begin the fight: he turn- 
ed looſe. a horſe without a bridle, and ſent ſome of 
the Romans to. catch him, upon whoſe following- 
the beaſt, the battle begun. Others relate, that 
the Thiracions, under the command of one Alex-- 
ander, fet upon the Roman-carriages:that brought 
forage to the amp; that ro oppoſe thefe a party of 
700 Ligurians were immediately detached, and that 
relief coming ſtill from both armies; the main bo- 
dies were at laſt engaged. Amilius, like a ee 
lot, foreſeeing, by the preſent agitation of the ar- 
mies, the greatneſs:of the impending ſtorm, came 


_ _ eat of his tent, went through the legions, and: en- · 


couraged his foldiers.. Naſica in the mean time, 
who was advanced to che place where the feirmiſh. 


began, ſaw the whole force of the enemy preparing 155 


to engage. Firſt marched the Thracians, who, he 


__ hiinſolf«cells us, were very terrible to behold; for 


whey were men of great ſtature, their ſhields were 
bright and glittering, their veſts were black, their 
legs were armed with greaves, and as they moved, ü 


cheir weighty long ſpears ſhook on their ſhoulders, 


Next the Thracians, marched: the mercenary fol- 

giers/- armed after the different faſhions of their 
countries, and with theſe the Pæonians were min- 
. Theſe were followed: by a third body of the 
Macedonians, all choſen men, of known: courage, 

5 prime of — Age, POE" in "__ 
gat 
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gilt armour, and new purple veſts. Behind theſe 
the ſquadrons of the Chalcafpides advanced from 
the camp”; the whole plain —— the bright-- 
neſs of their arms and brazen ſhields, and the 
mountains rang with their ſhouts, by which they. 
animated each other. In this order they marched;. 
and that with ſuch boldneſs and ſpeed, that thoſe 
chat were firſt ſlain, fell within two furlongs di- 
ſtance from the Roman camp. I he battle being 
begun, Emilius came in, and found that the fore- 
moſt of the Macedenians had already ſtruck the end 
1 of their ſpears into the ſhields of the Romans, ſo 
that it was impoſſible to come near them with their 
* ſwords. But when the reſt of the Macedonians- 
5 took the ſhields: that hung on their backs, and 
brought them before them, and all at once levelled: 
their pikes againſt their enemies bucklers; the great 
ſtrength of their united. targets, and the dreadful 
appearance of a front ſo armed, ſtruck him with 
| amazement: and fear, he having never ſeen any 
ching more terrible; and he would often afterwards. 
ſpeak of the impreffion which that ſight made upon 
Tg This however he then diſſembled, and rode 
through his army without either breaſt-plate or 
helmet, with a pleaſant and cheerful countenance. 
On the contrary, no ſooner was the battle begun, 
but the Macedonian king (as Polybius relates) baſe- - 
ly. withdrew: to the city of Pydne, under a pretence 
of ſacrificing to Hercules; a god who is not wont 
to regard the deſpicable offerings of cowards, or 
grant ſuch requeſts as are unjuſt; it not being rea- 
ſonable, that he who never ſhoots, ſhould. carry a- 
way the prize, that he ſhould. triumph who ſhuns 
the battle; that the indolent ſhould be ſucceſsful, or 
the wicked proſperous. But to Emilius's petition 
the god liſtened; for he prayed for victory with his 
ſword in his band, and was fighting at _ ſame 
time that he implored, the divine . 1 
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But a certain author called Pofidonins , who wrote 
the hiſtory of Perſeus, and tells us he lived at that 
time, and was himſelf in this battle, denies that he 
left the field either through fear or pretence of 
ſacrificing, but that the very day before the fight 
he received a kick from a horſe on his leg; that 
though very much indiſpoſed, and diſſuaded by all 
Kis friends, he commanded one of his horſes to be 
brought, and entered the field unarmed; that a- 
mongſt an infinite number of darts that flew about 
on all ſides, one of iron lighted on him, and though. 
not with the point, yet by a glance hit him with 
ſuch force on his left ſide, that it rent his cloaths, 
and fo bruiſed his fleſh, that the mark remained a 
long time after. This is. what Poſidonius ſays in 
% ee 7: 5 * 
The Romans not being able to make a breach in 
the phalanx, one Salius a commander of the Pelig- 
nians ſnatched. the enſign of his company, and 
threw it amongſt the enemies; which as ſoon as the 
Pelignians perceived, (for the Italians eſteem it baſe 
and diſhonourable to abandon their ſtandard), they 
ruſhed with great violence towards that place, and 
the conflict was very fierce, and the ſlaughter ter- 
Tible on both ſides. For the Pelignians endeavour- 
ed to cut the ſpears aſunder with their ſwords, or 
to beat them back with their ſhields, or put them 
by with their hands; on the other ſide, the Mace- 
donians held their pikes in both hands, and pierced 
through thoſe that came in their way, no ſhield or 
corſelet being able to reſiſt the force of their ſpears. 
The Pelignians and Marrucinians were thrown 


* > 


* This: could not be Poſidonius-of Apamea, the philoſopher and 
hiſtorian, who wrote a continuation of Polybius's hiſtory ; for that Po- 
ſidonius went to Rome during the conſulſhip of Marcellus, Ir years 
after this battle. It muſt certainly be ſcme. cou:.terfeit writer, who 
ignorant in chronology took upon him the name of Peſdonius. Plus. 

tarch ſeems to ſuſpect him, when he ſays, Pofidenius,  2vbo tells us he 


lived at that time. 7 
kt | headlong 
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headlong to the ground, who againſt all reaſon, and 
with a brutal fury, had run upon unavoidable dan- 
gers, and certain death, Their firſt ranks being 
{lain, thoſe that were behind were forced to give 
back; it cannot be ſaid they fled, but they retreated 
towards Mount Olocrus. When Emilius ſaw this, 
(as Poſidonius relates), he rent his cloaths; for ſome 
of his men were ready to fly, and the reſt were not 
willing to engage with a phalanx, which ſeemed al- 
together impenetrable, and as ſecure as if en- 
trenched, whilſt guarded with ſuch great numbers 
of pikes, which on all ſides threatened the aſſail- 
ers. But at length, as the unevenneſs of the ground, 
and the large extent of the enemies front made it 
impoſſible for them to preſerve that hedge or ram- 
part of ſhields and pikes every where entire and un- 
broken, Amilius perceived a great many interſti- 
ces and. breaches in the Macedonian phalanx ; as 
it uſually happens in all great armies, according to 
the different efforts of the combatants, whilſt in one. 
part they preſs forward with eagerneſs, and in an- 
other are forced to give back, Wherefore with all 
ſpeed he divided his men into ſmall companies, and 
ordered them to fall into the intervals, and void 
places of the enemies, body, and to make their at- 
tack not all together i in any one place, but to engage 
in ſeparate parties, and attack them in ſeveral pla- 
ces at the ſame time. Theſe commands Amilius: 
gave to his captains, and they to their ſoldiers; who 
had no ſooner entered the ſpaces, and ſeparated, | 
their enemies, but ſome charged them in flank, 
where they were naked and expoſed, others fetch- 
ing a compaſs, ſet on them in the rear; ſo that in a 
moment this terrible phalanx, whoſe whole force 
conſiſted in its union, and the impreſſion it made 
when cloſely joined together, was diſſolved and bros, 
ken. And when they came to fight hand to hand, 
the Macedonians ſmote in vain upon the large ſolid, 
thiclds of the Romans with their little * 
whil 


| twenty -Ave thouſand of the enemy; of the Romans, 
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whilſt thets {ſight ſhields were not able to ſuſtain the 
weight and force of the Roman ſwords, which pier- 
ced through all their armour to their bodies, ſo 
that they with difficulty maintained ſe ground, 
and were at length entirely routed. 

It was here the greateſt efforts were wait on both 
Rides.” Marcus the ſon of Cato, and ſon-in-law of 


Emilius, after having given many proofs of a moſt 


undaunted courage and reſolution, unhappily loft 
his ſword, which dropt out of his hand as he was 
fighting. As he was a youth, who had acquired all 
the advantages of a generous education, as he was 
the ſon of ſo illuſtrious a father, to whom he thought 

himſelf atiſwerable for all his actions, and was per- 
fuaded that he had better die than ſuffer ſuch a 
fpoil to remain in the hands of his enemies, he flew 


_ through all the ranks, and where-ever he met with 
a friend or companion, he acquainted him with his 


misfortune, and implored his aſſiſtance. In a mo- 
ment he found himſelf ſurrounded with a troop of 


the moſt hardy and determined, who followed their 
lender, and fell with a deſperate bravery upon the 


Macedonians, whom after a ſharp conflict, 3 
wounds, and much flaughter, they repulſed, po 

feſſed the place'that was now deſerted and free, and 
fet themſelves to ſearch for the ſword, which at laſt 
they found covered with a great Heap of arms and 


dead carcafes, 1 ranſported and exulting with this 


fucceſs, they with more eagerneſs than ever char- 
ged the foes, that yet remained firm and unbroken. 


At laſt three thouſand of the choſen men, who kept 


their ſtations, and fought valiantly to the laft, were 
all cut in pieces, and very great was the flanghter 


of ſuch as fled, inſomuch that the plains and the hills 


were filled with dead bodies, and the water of the 
river Leucus, which. the Romans did not paſs till 
the next day after the battle, was then mingled 
with blood; for it is ſaid, there fell more than 


a$, 
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as PoGdunius relates, an hundred; as Naſica, on- 
ly fourſcore. T his battle, though ſo great, was 
very quickly decided, it being the ninth hour * when 
they firſt engaged, and the enemy being routed be- 
fore the tenth. The reſt of the day was ſpent in 
the purſuit of ſuch as fled, whom they followed a 
hundred and twenty furlongs, ſo that it was far i in 
the night when they returned. 
all the reſt were met by their ſervants with 3 
es, and brought back with joy and great triumph 
to their tents, which were ſet out with lights, and 
decked with wreaths of ivy and laurel +, But the 
general himſelf was overwhelmed with grief: for of 
the two ſons that ſerved under him in the war, che 
youngeſt was miſſing, whom he chiefly loved, and 
who was more happily formed for virtue than any 
of his brethren; as he was full of courage, and am- 
bitious of honour, but withal unexperienced by 
reaſon of his youth t, he concluded he was loſt by 
inconſiderately engaging too far amongſt | his ene- 
mies in the heat of action. The whole army were 
ſoon. informed of his dejection and ſorrow, and 
quitting their ſuppers, ran about with lights, ſome 
to ZEmilius's tent, ſome out of the trenches to ſeek 
him amongſt ſuch as were ſlain in the (firſt onſet. 
There was nothing but grief in the camp, and the 
valley was filled with the cries of ſuch as called out 
for Scipio; for he was admired and beloved by all; 
his di poſition being ſo admirably tempered, chat 
from his early youth he ſeemed beyond any of his 
equals formed to excel in the arts both of war and 
of civil government. At length, when it was late, 
and ey 0 I of N he returned from 


* 7, e. Three in the . | | 8 

+ This was a cuſtom among * Rowens, Czſar in his third book 
of the civil wars, ſays that in Pompey's camp he found the tents of 
Lentulus and ſome others covered with ivy, L. etiam Leniuli, et non- 
mullorum tabernacula protecta edera. 


1 Livy ſays that he was then in his ſeventeenth year. 
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the purſuit, with only two or three of his compa- 
nions, all covered with the freſh blood of his ene- 
mies, having, like a hound keen for the ſport, fol- 
lowed the chace with too eager a pleaſure. This 
was that dcipio, who afterwards deſtroyed Carthage 
and Numantium; he was without diſpute the valiant- 
Eeſt of the Romans, and had the greateſt authority 
amongſt them. 1 hus fortune deferring the exe- 
cution of her vengeance for this ſucceſs to ſome 
other time, ſuffered Æmilius at preſent to enyoy | 
this victory with full ſatis faction. 

As for Perſeus, he fled from Pydae to Pella, with 
| his cavalry which remained almoſt entire. But when 
the foot overtook them, they upbraided them as 
cowards and traitors, threw them off their horſes, 
and even wounded many of them. - Perſeus fearing 
the conſequences of the tumult, forſook the com- 
mon road, and leſt he ſhould be known, pulled off 
is; purple robe, and carried it before him; he took 
his diadem in his hand; and that he might the bet- 
ter converſe with his fr iends, alighted from his horſe 
and led him. Moſt of his attendants left him by 
degrees, one pretending to tie his ſhoe that was 
- looſe, another to water his horſe, a third to drink 
himſelf ; this was not ſo much from fear of their 


| nes, as of his cruelty ; for he was grown wild 


at this misfortune, and endeavoured to clear him- 
ſelf by laying the blame upon others. He arrived 
at Pella in the night, where Euctus and Eudzus, 
two of his treaſurers, came to him, and by their re- 
flecting on his former miſcarriages, and their free 
and unſeaſonable admonitions upon the preſent ſi- 
tuation of his affairs, ſo exaſperated him, that he 
killed them both with his dagger. After this 
nobody ſtuck to him but Evander the Cretan, 
| Archedamus the Atohan, and Neo the Eao- 
tian: and of the common ſoldiers there followed 
him only thoſe from Crete, and they not out of a- 
ny - to his perſon, but for the ſake of his 


riches, 
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Tiches,. to which they ſtuck as cloſe as bees to their 
honey. For he carried an immenſe treaſure about 
j with him, out of which he ſuffered them to take 
cups, bowls, and other veſſels of ſilver and gold, to 
f the value of fifty talents . But when he was come 
ZE to Amphipolis, and afterwards to Galepſus, and 
this fears were a little abated, he relapſed into his 
1  -old and natural diſeaſe ef covetouſneſs, and be- 
| wailed to his friends that he had through inadver- 
tency diſtributed the gold plate belonging to Alex- - 
ander the Great, amongſt the Cretans, and be- 
ſought thoſe that had it, with tears in his eyes, to 
exchange it with him again for money. Thoſe who 
underſtood him thoroughly, knew very well he on- 
Ty played the Cretan with the Cretans ; but they that 
believed him, and reſtored what they had, were 
cheated; for he not only did not pay the money, 
but by craft got thirty talents more of his friends 
into his hands, (which in a ſhort time after fell to 
the enemy), and failing into Samothracia, fled to 
the temple of Caſtor and Pollux for refugs. f 
The Macedonians were always accounted great 
lovers of their kings; but now, as if the chief pit 
lar of their conſtitution was broken, and the whole 
* diſſolved, they ſubmitted to Æmilius, and in two days 
time made him maſter of their whole country. This 
ſeems, to confirm their opinion who aicribe all his 
great actions to good fortune; and a further proof 
Of it is the omen that happened at Amphipolis; 
where, as Emilius was going to offer ſacrifice, and the 
rites were begun, a flaſh of lightning fell on the al- 
tar, ſet the ſacrifice on fire, and conſecrated it. But 


* Livy ſays he ſuffered them to plunder it, becauſe if he had made 
; a diſtribution of it among them, it would not have raiſed him ſo many 
| friends as enemies, Cretenſes ſpem preaniee ſecuti, et quoniam in dividen= 
| do plus offenflonum quam grat iæ erat, guinguaginta talenta iis poſita fun: in 
4 ripa diripinda. xliv. 45. This happened on the banks of the Strymon, 
| in Perſeus's flight from Amphipolis to Galepſus, 1 0 3 
| + It was ancancient proverb, The Cretans are alzvays liars, as may be 
1 ſeen in Callimachus. i | "ak * 8 
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the ſhare fame had in this affair is next to a mira- 


cle, and far exceeds all they tell us of his good for- 
tune, and the favour of the gods towards him. For 


the fourth day after Perſeus was vanquiſhed at Pyd - 


ne, whilſt the people were aſſembled to ſee the 
horſe - races in the circus, there ſuddenly aroſe a re- 


port in the upper part of the theatre, that Emilius 


had overcome Perſeus, and reduced all Macedonia. 
1 his report was immediately ſpread among the 
people, and cauſed an univerſal joy; and ſhouts 
and acclamations filled the city all that day: but 


when no certain author of the news could be found, 
and every one appeared to have had it from hear- 


ſay, the ſtory was dropt for the preſent, and va- 
nithed; till in a few days it was confirmed *, and 
then the former intelligence was looked upon as 
miraculous, which by a fiction had told the real truth. 
It is reported alſo chat the news of a battle that 


was fought in Italy, near the river Sagra, was car- 


ried into Peloponnefus the ſame day; and of that 
near Mycale, againſt the Medes, to Platææ. When 
the Romans had defeated the Tarquins who were 
combined with the Latins, there appeared immedi- 
ately after at Rome, two men of great ſtature and 
a graceful aſpect, who themſelves brought the news 
from the camp. The brit man f that ſpoke to them 


in the market - place near the fountain, where they 


were refreſhing their horſes, which were foaming 
with ſweat, much wondered at the report of the 
victory, when, it is ſaid, they both ſmiled and gen- 


tly ſtroked his beard with their hands, the hairs of 


which from being black, inſtantly turned yellow. 
This circumſtance gave credit to what they ſaid, 
and fixed the name of Ænobarbus or yellow beard on 


— 


It was confirmed by the arrival of Fabius Maximus the ſon of 
ZEmilivs, L. Lentulus, and Q. Metellus, who hid been ſent expreſs 
by Emilius, and reached Rome the twentieth day after ihe action. 

+ His name was Lucius Dumitius; from his family Nero the empe- 

tor was deſcended, - 5 3 
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the man. But that which happened in our own 

time, will make all theſe: credible : for when Lu- 

cius Antonius * rebelled againſt Domitian, and 

N Rome was in a conſternation, expecting to ſee all 

t Germany up in arms, the people on a ſudden 

ſpread abroad a rumour of the victory , and the 

neus ran through the city, that Antonius himſelf 
was flain, his whole army deſtroyed, and that not 
ſo much as one man had eſcaped ; nay, this report 
was fo firmly believed, that many of the magiſtrates: 
offered up ſacrifices, But when at length the au- 
thor of it was ſought, and could not be found, it 
vaniſhed by degrees; for every one ſhifted it off 
from himſelf. te another, and at laſt it was loſt in 
the numberleſs croud, as in a vaſt ocean; and ha- 

ving no ſolid ground to ſupport its credit, was in a 
ſhort time not ſo much as named in the city. Ne- 
vertheleſs when Domitian marched out with his for- 

_ . ces to the war, he met with meſſengers and letters, 
that gave him an account of the victory; and it ap- 
peared that the fame of this conqueſt came the ve- 
ry day it was gained, though the diſtance of the 

places was more than two thouſand five hundred 
miles. Ihe truth of this no man amongſt us can 

But to; proceed: Cneius Octavius, who was 
joined in command with milius, came with his 
fleet to Samothrace, where, out of reverence to the 
gods, he permitted Perſeus to enjoy the protection 
of the temple, but took care that he ſhould not e- 
ſcape by ſea. Notwithſtanding this, Perſeus ſecret - 
Iy practiſed with Oroandes of Crete, who was ma- 
ſter of a. bark, and who promiſed to convey him 


” 
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This L. Antonius was: governor of the upper Germany, 

I uetonius in the life of Domitian, chap. vi. relates an incident 
which might very well give occaſion to that report; for he ſays that 
the day on which the battle was fought, an eagle was ſeen at Rome, 
embracing, as it were, with its wings the ſtatue of Domitian, and ut- 
tering ſuch ſounds as ſeemed tokens of joy, This was enough to pol. 
tals the people with a firm belief of the {feat and death of Antonius. 
whe ode . and 
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and his treaſure away. He, like a true Cretan, 
took in the treaſure, and adviſed him to come in 
the night with his wife, children, and neceflary at- 
tendants, to the port called Demetrium; but as fobn 
as it grew dark, he ſet fail without him. The hour 
appointed being come, Perſeus with infinite pains 
and difficulty crept through a ſtrait window, and 
let himfelf down the wall with his wife and chil- 
dren, who were little uſed to ſuch fatigue. But 
when a perſon who met him wandering on the 
: ſhore, told him he had ſeen Oroandes put out to 
| ſea, (for the day then began to dawn), the diſcon- 
ſolate prince fetched a doleful ſigh, and being now 
bereft of all hope fled back towards the wall, not 
in a clandeſtine manner as before, for he ſaw he was 
diſcovered, but endeavouring with all his might to 
get thither if poſſible with his wife, before the Ro- 


„mans could overtake them. He had committed his 


children to lon of I heſfalonica, who had been his 
4 23 but betrayed him now in his adverſity, 
r he delivered them up to Octavius; ſo that, 
.as beaſts do when their young are taken, he was 
compelled to yield himfelf to thoſe who had his 
children in their power. His greateſt confidence 


— 


was in Naſica; he therefore inquired for him, but 


He not being there, Perſeus bewailed his misfortune, 

- and ſeeing there was no poffible remedy, ſurrender- 
ed himfelf to Octavius. He ſhowed on this occaſion, 
that he was poſſeſſed with a vice more ſordid than co- 
vetouſneſs itſelf, fondneſs for life; by which he de- 
prived himſelf even of pity, the only thing that for- 
tune never takes away from the moſt wretched, 
For being at his own requeſt brought to Emilius *, 
I 3 ab 4 


- 


Plutarch ſeems here to be too conciſe in his narration ; for he 
"ſpeaks as if Æmilius himſelf was at that time in Samothracia, Oe- 
tavius put Perſeus on board the admiral galley, with all the wealth 
that fill remained to that unfortunate prince, carried him back to 
Amph polis, and from thence ſent him to Emilius's camp, having 
by letter firſt adviſed that general that he was coming. — — 
. FREba Bo ube ro 
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the confſul-aroſe from his ſeat, and accompanied 
with his friends, went to receive him with tears in 
his eyes, as a great man fallen by the ſpecial 
appointment of the gods, and his own ill for- 


tune; whilſt Perſeus, which was the moſt ſcanda - 


lous af: ſights;. threw himſelf at his feet, embraced 
his knees, and uttered ſuch unmanly cries and pe- 
titions, as Emilius was not able to bear, or would 


vouchſafe. to hear; but looking on him with a 


countenance of ſorrow and indignation;:1Fhat! ſays - 
he, miſerable as thou art, .dojt thou thus acquit fortune, 


of what. might ſeem her greateſt crime? For: by theſe ac- 


tions thou ſhoweſt that thou art worthy ef thy calamity, . 


and that it is not thy preſent: condition, but Former happi- 


neſs, that was more than thy deſerts. Why deft thou thus 


diſgrace my vittory,. and make my conqueſt little, by pro- 


ving thyſelf” a coward," and a foe below. a Raman The 
moſt unhappy.valour. challenges. a preat- refþeet, den from . 


enemies; but cotuardice, even though: ſo. ſucceſsful; from the 


8 always: meets -with ſcorn. Nevertheleſs he 


raiſed him up, gave him his hand, and delivered A 
him into the cuſtody of Tuberoo.1 2 


After this, he * his ſons; his ee . 
and others of the principal officers, eſpecially thoſe - 


of the younger. ſort, back. with him into his tent, 
where for. a long time he fat ſtill without ſpeaking 
a word, inſomuch that they all wondered at him. 


At laſt, he began to diſcourſe of fortune and hu-- 


man affairs. Is it reaſonable, ſays he, for, a man Je 
a elated in proſperi ty, and grow. arrogant upon having 


canguered nations,” tahen cities,” and ſubuned. kin —— 4 


9 Fertune herſelf, by ſuch viſiblę marks of her inſtabi- 
lity, and the melancholy. inſtances f human 1 fo © 
| Plainly teaches him: that be i 15 to: epect from er nothing . : 


Tubero his ſon-in-law to meet Bin. Perſeus i in a mourning habit 


entered the camp with bis fon Philip. milius when he was in 
ſight roſe from his ſeat, and ſtretched his hand out to him; Perſeus 
threw himſelf at his feet, but the conſul raiſed him from e r 

8 ns would not t ſuffer him to embrace his knees 
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tbe height of | ſucceſs muſt be filled with diſiruſt and anxie- 


bras with Sulpitius Gabe. 
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ſelid and permanent! In whet os gehen of liſe can a man 


think e Fears, ſecure, be in the very 2 F victory 
He is 75 to dread the almighty; power of fortune, ænd i 11 


ty, i be reflects on the immutable decrees of fate, which. 
ſpares none, but humbles one man to-day, and to-morrow 
another? When a moment of time has been Here to: 


 puerthrow the houſe. of Alexander, which had exalted eit 


felf to the higheſt pitch of power, and reduced ſo great a- 


part of the world into. ſubjectiom; when we behold ber 
Princes, who ſo lately were at the head of 'a formidable- 


army compoſed of ſo many thouſands, now receiving their 
daily faod from the hands. of their enemies; ſhall ae, 
who behold this, preſume to flatter ourſelves that our pro- 
Jperity is ſettled upon a f- fall, 9 and is proof a- 
gainſi the attacks of time and fortunc? Suppreßs therefore 


that pride and in alence An victory inſpines; and look- 


ang eee to futurity, be prepared for vubatever mi for- 


tunes may happen. to counterbalance this day's fucceſs.. 


Emilius having ſpoke much more to the ſame pur- 


"of Poſe, diſmiſſed the young men, ſeaſonably chaſti-- 


{ed by chis grave diſcourſe, which like a bridle had. 


cn their arrogance and wain- glory? 


Wben this was done, he ſent NS nan into- 
quarters of refreſhment *, while he Went to viſit 
Greece; where he ſpent his time both with great 
hondur te himſelf, and advantage to the Grecians. 
For as he paſſed through the eities, he eaſed the 
people s grievances, reformed their government, 
and beftowed gifts upon them; to ſome corn, to 


others oil, out of the king s ſtorehouſes, f in which 


(they report). there were fuck vaſt quantities laid: 
up, that the number of thoſe who received and 
wanted it was too ſmall to exhauſt the whole. In 


+ 8 phi he found a * ſquare par” of white mar- 


1 „ He firſt bent bis ſon Fabius 8 * was a "18 
Rome, and L. Poſthumins, each with ſeparate parties, to teduce ſome 
places that held out, and at his mtr left the commend. of the 
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ble, deſigned for the pedeſtal of a golden ſtatue of 
Perſeus; on which he commanded: his on ͤ to be 
placed; alleging, that it was but juſt, that the eon- 
quered ſhould give place to the conqueror. In O- 
Iympia, he is ſaid to have uttered that ſo celebrated 
. — This Jupiter of Phidias is the very. Jupiter . of 
Humer. When the ten commiſſioners for. ſettling : 
the affairs of Macedonia arrived: from Rome, he 
delivered up again. to the Macedonians their cities 
and country, permitting them to live at liberty, and 
according to their on laws, and only required of 

them the tribute of a hundred talents to, the KO 
mans; whereas, they were wont to pay more than 
double that ſum to their kings. Then he celebrated. 
all manner of ſhows and games, and ſacrifices to the 
gods, and made great entertainments and feaſts; 

the charge of all which he liberally defrayed out of 
the king's treaſury; and he ſhowed: that he under- 
ſtood the ordering and placing of his gueſts, and 
how every man ſhould be received according to his 
rank and quality, with fuch exactneſs, that the 

Greeks were furpriſed. to find him ſo expert and 

careful even. about trifles, and that a man engaged 
in ſo many weighty affairs, ſhould be ſolicitous to 

obſerve a decorum in ſuch little matters. That 
which gave him the greateſt. ſatisfaction was, that, 
amidſt ſuch. magnificent and ſplendid preparations, 
he himſelf was always. the moſt pleaſing ſight to 

thoſe he entertained. And he told them who 
ſeemed to wonder at his diligence, That the ſame 
hind of talents were requ. red in the diſpoſition of a ban- 
-quet and ef an army, to renden the one moſt dreadful ta 


Livy mentions this circumſtance in the following manner. 0- 
Iympiam aſcendit, ubi & alia quædam ſpeanda viſa, & Jovem, welut 
; ——— intuens, motus animo et. He went up to Olympia, where he 
ſaw many things worth {ceing; but upon behelding the ſtatue of Jupi- 
ter, he was ſtruck with awe as if the ged himſeif had been preſent.“ 
This tatue-was of ivory, and of ſo prodigious a ſize, that though it was 
carved fitting and placed in a very lofty temple; yet it almaſt tonched 
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the enemy, the other moſt acceptable to the gueſts, © 
did men leſs praiſe his liber 
neſs, than his. other virtues; 


and 8 


r he would not ſo 


much as ſee thoſe great quantities of ſilver and gold, 


which were collected out of the king's palaces, but. 


delivered them to the queſtors, to be put into the 


public treaſury. 


He only permitted his 
who were great lovers of learning, to take the 


s own ſons, 


king's books; and when: he diſtributed ſuch re- 


- wards as were due to extraordinary valour, he 
gave his. ſon-in-law ZElits: Tubero, only a bowl 
that weighed. five pounds. This is that I ubero we 
have already mentioned, who was one of the ſixteen 
relations that lived. together, and were all main- 
tained out of one little farm. 
was the firſt filver veſſel that ever entered the houſe 
of the Zlians, , and this was brought thither, as a 


It is ſaid, that this 


reward of virtue; for before this time, neither 
they nor their wives would ever make uſe either ot. 


ſilver or gold. 


After he had ac every proper regulation, ta- 


ken. his leave of the Grecians, and exhorted the 
Macedonians to be mindful of that liberty they had, 


received from the Romans, and: endeavour to main- 


cord amongſt 


tain it, by their obedience. to the laws, and by con- 
themſelves, he departed for E 
for he had orders from the ſenate, to give the ſol- 


pire;, . 


diers that followed him in the war againft Perſeus, . 


the pillage of. the cities of that country *. Where- 
fore, that he. might ſurpriſe. and ſet upon them all 


at once, he ſummoned ten of the principal men out 


of every city, whom he commanded, on an appoint- 


ed day, to bring all the gold and ſilver they had ei- 
ther in their private houſes or temples; and with e- 


* » They ee Fe fm * Romans, A jained nd ay INS 8 


very one of theſe, as if it were for this very purpoſe, 
and under a pretence of ſearching for and receiving 
the e he ſent a centurion, and a guard of ſol- 


— 


diers, 
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diers, who, the ſet day being come, roſe all at once, 
and began to plunder and ſeize the inhabitants; ſo 
that, in the ſpace of one hour, 150,000 perſons - 
were made ſlaves, and ſeventy cities ſacxed. Yet 
what was given to each ſoldier, out of the pillage 
after ſo vaſt a deſtruction and utter ruin, amount- 
ed to no more than eleven drachms; ſo that all men 
were ſhocked at the iſſue of that war, when the 
wealth of a whole nation thus divided, turned to 
ſo little advantage to each particular man, £ 
When /Emilius had executed this order fo con- 
trary to his natural mildneſs and humanity, he went 
down to Oricum, where he embarked his army,. 
and paſſed over into Italy. He ſailed up the river 
Tiber in the king's galley, which had fixteen ranks 
of oars, and was richly adorned with the armour of 
the priſoners, and with cloaths of purple and ſcar- 
let; ſo that the veſſels moving ſlowly againft the 
ſtream, the Romans that crouded on the ſhore'to- 
meet him, had a taſte of his following triumph. 
But the ſoldiers who had caſt a covetous eye on the 
treaſures of Perſeus, when they could not obtain 
what they thought they ſo well deſerved, were not - 
only ſecretly enraged at Amilins for it, but openly 
complained, that he had been a ſevere and tyranni- 
cal commander over them; nor were they fo deſi- 
rous of a triumph as might have been expected. 
When this was known to Servius Galba, who was 
_ Zmilius's enemy, though he had commanded as a 
military tribune under him, he had the boldneſs to 
declare openly, that a triumph was not to be allow-. 
ed him. He ſowed divers calumnies among the ſol- 
diers, which yet further increaſed their ill-will to- 

- wards Emilius; and he deſired the trihunes of the 
people, becauſe the four hours that were remaining 
of the day could not fuffice for the accuſation, that 
they would put it off to another time. But when 

the tribunes commanded him to ſpeak then, if he 

had any thing to ſay, he began a long oration, hs 
De” | | eg. 
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ed with all manner of reproaches, in AY he ſpent 
the remaining part of the day; and the tribunes, 
when. it was dark, diſmiſſed the aſſembly. The ſol- 
diers growing more vehement by this, all thronged 
about Galba, and entering into a conſpiracy, ear by 
in the morning again beſet the capitol, where the 
tribunes had appointed the following aſſembly to be 
held. As ſoon as it was day, it was put to the 
vote, and the firſt tribe refuſed to grant the triumph. 
When this was underſtood by the reſt of the aſſem- 
bly and the ſenate, the common people declared 
themſelves very much grieved, that /Emilius ſhould 
meet with ſuch ignominy; but their words had no 
effect. de chief of the ſenate exclaimed againſt it 
as a ſcandalous action; and excited one another to 
repreſs the boldneſs and inſolence of the ſoldiers, 
who, if not oppoſed in their attempt to deprive - 
milius of a triumph, would in a while become quite 
ungovernable. Wherefore. preſſing through the 
.croud, they came up in a body, and deſired the 
:tribunes to defer polling, till they had delivered 
hat they had to ſay to the people. All things being 
thus ſuſpended, and ſilence bèeing obtained, Marcus 
Servilius ſtood up, a man of conſular dignity, and 
-who had killed twenty-three enemies in ſingle com- 
bat. TJ am now, ſaid he, convinced. more than ever, that 
Paulus ÆEmilius is an able general, ſince be has performed 
ſuch great exploits, with an army ſo full of ſeditton and 
licentiouſneſs; but I can never enough admire how a peo- 
ple that ſeemed to glory in the triumphs over the Iuyrians 
and Ligurians, can now throngh envy refuſe to ſee the 
Macedonian king led captive, and all 1 5 glory Php 
and Alexander ſubdued by the Roman power. For is it 
not a, range thing for you, who, upon a be rumour of 
victory that came by chance into the city, offered ſacrifices, 
and put up your requeſts to the gods that you might ſee the 
report verified, now, when the general is returned with an. 
undoubted conqueſt, to defraud the gods of the honour, and 
ee, * the joy, as if you: were afraid. to fee how 
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great the conqueſt is, or were willing to ſpare the king that 
diſgrace? And indeed of the two, it were much better to put 
a flop to the triumph, out of pity to him, than out of envy 
to your general. But fo great is the malignity and inſalence 
of fome amongfl you, that he who has never received 4 
wound, and whoſe body is fleet and delicate with eaſe and 
indulgence, dares to talk of generals and triumphs before 


you, who have learned from your wounds to judge of the” 


valour or the cowardie? of your commanders. At the 
ſame time putting aſide his garment, he ſhowed an 
incredible number of ſcars upon his breaſt, and in 
turning about happened to diſcover thoſe parts 
which are not decent to be expoſed. Then ap- 
plying himſelf to Galba, who fell a-laughing when 
he ſaw them ſwelled, Thou, ſays he, derideft me for 
theſe fwellings, in which I glory before my feilow-citi- 
zens, for it is in their ſervice, in which ] rode inceſſant- 
ly night and day, that T received them ; but go on to col- 


I 
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and ungrateful, and fuch as chuſe rather to obey the rabble 
in war, than to be commanded by their general. Tt is 
ſaid, this ſpeech fo ſtopped the ſoldiers mouths, 


and altered their minds, that all the tribes decreed 


a triumph for /Emilius ; which was performed af- 
AE ̃— TO 
The people erected ſcaffolds in the forum, in the 
theatres where the horſe-races were uſually per- 
formed, {which'they call circus“s), and in all other 
parts of the city, where they could beſt behold the 
proceſſion. The ſpectators were clad in white 
garments, all the temples were open, and full of 
garlands and perfumes, and the ways were cleared' 
by a great many officers who removed ſuch as 
thronged the paſſages, or ſtraggled up and down. 


Ihis triumph laſted three days. On the fi rſt, 


which was ſcarce long enough for the fight, were 
exhibited to viewt he images, pictures, and coloſ- 
ſean ſtatues, which were taken from the enemy, 
drawn upon 250 chariots. On the ſecond, was 
N WT : "+ carried 
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carried in a great number of waggons the richeſt and 
moſt beautiful armour of the Macedonians both of 
braſs and ſteel, all bright and newly poliſhed; 
which although piled up with the greateſt art and 
order, yet ſeemed to be tumbled on heaps careleſsly 
and by chance; helmets were thrown upon ſhields, 
coats of mail upon greaves, Cretan targets, 'Thra- 
cian bucklers, and quivers of arrows, lay huddled 
amongſt the horſes bits, and through theſe there 
appeared the points of naked ſwords, intermixed 
with long ſpears. All theſe arms were tied together 
with ſuch a juſt liberty, that they knocked againſt 
one another as. they were drawn along, and made a 
harſh and terrible noiſe, ſo that the very ſpoils of 
the conquered could not be beheld without dread. 
After theſe waggons loaden with armour, there fol- 
lowed 3000 men, Who carrried the filver that was 
coined, in 750 veſlels, each of which contained the 
weight of three talents, and was borne by four 
men. Others brought ſilver bowls, and goblets, 
and cups, all diſpoſed in ſuch order as to make the 
beſt ſhow, and all valuable, as well for their ſize as 
the thickneſs of their- engraved work. On the third 
day early in the morning, firſt came the trumpeters, 
who did not ſound ſuch airs as they were wont in a 
proceſſion or folemn entry, but ſuch as the Romans 
uſe when they encourage their ſoldiers to fight. 
Next followed: 120 ſtalled oxen, with their horns 
guded, and their heads adorned with ribands and 
garlands ; the young men who led them to the ſa- 
crifice were girt with rich belts of curious work- 
manſhip; and they were followed by boys who car- 

_ ried the ſacrificing veſſels of filver and gold. Af- 
ter this was brought the gold coin, which was 
divided into veſſels that contained three talents, 
like thoſe which contained the filver ; they were 
in number ſeventy-{even *. Theſe were follow- 
+* Accarding to Plutarch's account there were 2250 talents of ſilver 
Boa xo | x : coin, 
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ed by thoſe: who brought the conſecrated bowl, 
which Emilius had cauſed to be made, and which 
' weighed ten talents, and was ſet with precious 
ones, Then were expoſed to view the cups of 
Antigonus and Seleucus, and ſuch as were made af- 
ter the faſhion invented by | hericles, and all the 
gold plate that was uſed at Perſeus's table. Next to 
theſe came Perſeus's chariot, in which his armour 
was placed, and on that his diadem. And after a 
little intermiſſion, the king's children were led cap- 
tives, and with them a train of nurſes, maſters, and 
governors, who all wept and ſtretched forth their 
hands to the ſpectators, and taught the children to 
implore their compaſſion. . 'T here were two ſons 
and a daughter,” who by reaſon of their tender age 
were altogether mſ{enfible of the "greatneſs of their 
miſery, which inſenſibility of their condition ren- 
dered it much more deplorable; inſomuch that 
Perſeus himſelf Was ſcarce regarded as he went a- 
long, vhilſt pity had fixed the eyes of the Romans 
upon the infants; and many of them could not for- 
bear tears; all beheld the fight with a mixture of 
ſorrow and joy, until the children were paft. After 
his children and their attendants; came Perſeus 
himfel,” clad all in black, and wearing flippers after 
the faſhion of his country : he looked like one alto- 
gether aſtoniſhed and deprived of reaſon, through 
the greatneſs of his misfortunes. Next followed a 
great many of his friends, and favourites, whoſe 
countenances were disfigured with grief, and who 
teſtified to all that beheld them, by fixing their weep- 
Ing eyes continually on Perſeus, that it was his hard 
fortune they ſo much lamented, and that they were 
regardleſs of their own. Perſeus had ſent to ÆEmi- 


coin, and 231 of gold coin; and as gold was then only ten times the 
value of filver, the whole ſum was leſs than goo,000 l. According to 
Valerius Antias it amounted to ſomewhat more; but Livy thinks his 
computation too ſmall z and Velleius Paterculus makes it almoſt iwice- 
23 much, EE EO :; HEN „ | 
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Irus, to entreat that he might not be led in triumph 
and expoſed as a public ſpectacle; Æmilius, in de- 
riſion of his cowardice and fondneſs for life, ſent 
Him this anſwer, I bat he aſts of me was before and is 
now in his own power ; giving him to underſtand, 


that this diſgrace was to be prevented by killing 


himſelf; but this he had not the courage to do; for 
by indulging vain empty hopes he had deſtroyed all 
the vigour and reſolution of his mind, and ſo be- 
came a part of his own ſpoils. After theſe were 
carried 400 golden crowns, which had been ſent 
from various cities by their ambaſfadors to Æmilius, 
as a reward due to his valour. Then came AÆAmilius 
himſelf in a chariot magnificently adorned, (a man 
worthy to be beheld and admired, even without 
this additional pomp and ſplendour). He was clad 


in a garment of purple inter woven with gold, and 


held out a laurel branch in his right hand. All the 
army in like manner with boughs of laurel in their 
Hands, divided into bands and companies, followed 


the chariot of their commander; ſome ſinging odes 
(according to che uſual cuſtom) mingled with rail- 


lery; others, ſongs of triumph, and the praiſe of 
Emilius's exploits, who was admired and account- 
ed happy by all, and unenvied by every good 
man. But it ſeems to be the province of ſome jea - 


lous being, to leſſen that happineſs which is exceſ- 


ſive, and ſo to mingle the affairs of human life, that 


no one ſhall be entirely exempt from calamities; ſo 
_ that, as Homer ſays; thoſe ſhould think themſelves 


happy, to whom fortune has given an equal ſhare 


1 and evil. 


milius had four ſons, two of whom, Scipio and 

„ plotarch bas here in view that paſſige in the laſt book of the 
Iliad, Where Homer ſays, theie are two veſſels ſtanding, one on each 
Aide of the throne of Jupiter; that one of theſe is filled with evil, and 


the other with good ; that they are unfortunate whoſe portion is all 


taken out of the firſt; that they are the moſt happy for whom Jupi- 


ter provides an equal mixture out of both; and that the good without 


} Fabius, 
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Fabius, (as is already related, ) were adopted into other 
families; the other two, whom he had by a ſecond 
wife, and who were yet but young, he brought up 
in his own houſe. One of theſe died at fourteen 
years of age, five days before his father's triumph; 
the other at twelve, three days after it. So that 
there was not a Roman who did not ſhare in his 
grief, and every one was ſtruck with horror at the 
cruelty of fortune, who did not ſcruple to bring 
ſo much ſorrow into a houſe filled with joy and hap- 
pineſs, with feaſts and ſacrifices, and to intermingle 
tears and lamentations. with: ſongs of victory and 
triumph. But Amilius wiſely conſidered that cou- 
rage and reſolution was not only requiſite to reſiſt 
{words and ſpears,” but alſo to withſtand all the 
ſhocks of ill fortune; therefore he ſo mixed and 
tempered the ſeveral accidents. which had befallen 
him at that time, as to overbalance the evil by the 
good, and his. private eoneerns by thoſe of the public; 
that nothing might appear which ſeemed to leſſen 
the importance, or ſully the dignity af his victory- 
For, as ſoon as he had buried the firſt of his ſons, 
(as we have already ſaid), he triumphed; and the ſe- 
cond dying almoſt as ſoon as his triumph was over, 
he called an aſſembly of the people, and 'made an 
oration to: them, not like a man who ſtood in need 
of comfort from others, but as one Who was deſi- 
rous to alleviate the grief which his fellow- citizens 
felt for his- misfortunes- I; ſaid. he, who never yet 
feared any thing merely human, amongſi ſuch things as are 
divine, have always had a dread of fortune as faithleſs and 
inconſtant; and the extraordinary ſucceſs which attended 
me during the. courſe of this- war, greatly increajed my 
apprebenſions; I: imagined that ſome tempeſt or adverſe 
wind twauld-certainly follow fo favourable a gale, - For 
in one day I paſſed the Ionian ſea, and arrived from 
Brunduſium at Corcyra; in five more I ſ'crificed at 
Delphi, and in other five days came up to my forces in 
Macedonia; where, after I had finiſhed the uſual ſacri- 
. 5 n 
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feces for purifying the army, I entered upon action, and 
in the ſpace of fifteen days put an honourable period to 
the war. But when I till had a jealouſy of fortune, 
even from the ſmooth current of my affairs, and. ſaw 
myſelf ſecure from the danger of any enemy, I then fear- 
ed that ſome ill accident would befal me during my voy- 
age, as 1 brought home with me fo great and vittorious 
an army, ſuch vaſt ſpoils, and kings themſelves captives, 
ay more, after I was returned to you- ſafe, and ſaw 
the city full of jey, congratulations, and * ſacrifices, yet 
full did I ſuſpect fortune, as well knowing that ſhe ne- 
der conferred any Heng that were ſincere and without 
ſome allay. Nar could my mind which was perpetually 
as it were in labour, and in continual: apprehenſion of 
fame public calamity, free itjelf from that fear, until this 
great misfortune befel me in ny own family, and in the 
midſt of theje days which were ſet apart for triumph, 1 
carried two of the beſt of ſons, my. only heirs, one after 
another to their funerals. Naw therefore. I myſelf am 
ſafe from danger, at leaſt as. to. what was my greateſt 
care; and I am verily perſuaded, that, for the time ta come, 
fortune will prove conſtant and harmleſs unto you; for. 
be has ſufficiently wreaked her envy at our ſucceſſes on 
me and nine; nor is the conqueror a leſs conſpicuous ex- 
ample of human -frauty, than the man he led in triumph, 
with this only difference, that Perſeus, though conquered, 
does yet enjoy his children, and the conqueror Amilius is 
deprived of his. This is the generous ſpeech which 
AEmilius is {aid to have made to the people, from a 
heart truly ſincere, and free from all artifice. 
Although he very much pitied Perſeus's condi- 
tion, and- ſtudied to befriend him as far as he was 
able, yet could he procure no other favour than his 
removal from the common priſon ®, into a more 
cleanly and comfortable place of ſecurity, where 


; I'S Quintus Caſſius was ordered by the ſenate to remove Perſeus and 
his ſon Alexander to Alba, where he was attended by a guard; but was 
ſupplied with money, and all other conveniencies, and had proper 
| perſons appointed to wait upon and ſerve him. KA ( 
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(it is generally ſaid) he ſtarved himſelf to death: 
But the manner of his death, as it is related by 
_ ſome; was very ſtrange and cruel : they ſay, chat the 
ſoldiers who guarded him, having conceived a ſpite 
and hatred againſt him for ſome certain reaſons, 
and finding no other way to torment him, prevent- 
ed him from ſleeping, diſturbed him when he was 
diſpoſed to reſt, and found. out contrivances to keep 
him continually awake; by which means at length 
he was quite tired out, and: ſo expired}. Two of 
his children alſo died: ſoom after him; the third, 
who was named- Alexander, they ſay, proved an ex- 
quiſite artiſt in turning and graving in minia- 
ture; and having perfectly learned to ſpeak and 
write the Roman. language, he was employed as a 
clerk by the magiſtrates, and behaved himſelf in his 
office with great ſkill-and/condutt!.OO 
I hey aſcribe to Amilins's conqueſt in Macedo- 
nia, this advantage which was extremely. acceptable 
to the people, that he brought ſo vaſt a quantity of 
money into the public treafury, that they never 
paid any taxes till Hirtius- and Panfa were confuls, | 
which was in the firſt war between Anthony and 
Auguſtus . This was peculiar and remarkable in 
__ ZAmilius;+that- though he was extremely beloved 
and honeured by the people, yet he always ſided 
with the patricians, nor would he either ſay or do 
any thing to ingratiate himſelf with the vulgar, but 
conſtantly adhered to the nobility, and men of the 
firſt rank, in all matters of government. This 
conduct. of his was afterwards. urged by way of re- 
proach againſt: Scipio Africanus by Appius; for 
theſe two were in their time the moſt conſiderable 
men in the city, and ſtood in competition for the 
office of cenſor. Ihe one had on his ſide the no- 
bles and. the ſenate, (to which party the family of 
the Appii always adhered); the other, although he 
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was himſelf ſo great, yet had always ſolicited the 
favour and love of the people. When therefore 
Appius ſaw. Scipio come into the forum ſurround - 
ed with men of mean rank, and ſuch as were but 
newly made free, yet were very fit to manage a de- 
bate, influence the populace, and carry whatſoever: 
they deſigned by importunity and noiſe, he cried 
out with a loud voice; Groan now, O Paulus Aimi- 
lius ! if you have any knowledge in your grave of what- 
is done above, that your ſon pretends to be cenſor, by the 
| help of Amilius the crier, Licinnius,. and Pbiloni . As 
for Scipio, he always had the good will of the peo- 
ple, becauſe he was continually heaping favours on 
them; but Emilius, although he ſtill took part with- 
the nobles, yet was as much beloved by the multi- 
tude as he that was-eſteemed moſt popular, and. 
ſought by little arts to ingratiate himſelf with them: 
* this plainly appeared, when, amongſt other dig- 
nities, they thought him worthy of the cenſorſhip, 
an office accounted moſt  facred, and of very great 
| authority, as well in other things: as in the ſtrict. 
examination into mens lives. For the cenſors had 
power to expel a ſenator of a-profligate character, 
and inrol whom they judged moſt fit in his room, 
and to diſgrace ſuch young men of the equeſtrian 
order as lived licentiouſly, by taking away their 
horſes. Beſides this, they were te value and aſſeſs 
cach man's eſtate, and regiſter the number of the 
eople. There were numbered by Emilius three 
hundred and thirty ſeven thouſand four hundred 
and fifty-two — He declared Marcus Emilius 
Lepidus chief of the ſenate , who had already 
no times ac at that: HOOGUEs He reino. 
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We. It- was . of the ms of the e to 41 6 over the ande er 
the ſenators; and he whoſe name ſto d firſt in their lit, was fiyled 
| Princeps Senatus, or chief of the ſenate, This diftint:on e, no 

power, but was reckoned extremely honourable, If the cenſors omit- 


ted any ſenator's name, he was by that omifſion CAR rom the 
ſenate. et 8 ved ION «Wh. 
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ved, from their office only three ſenators, and 
theſe, were not of conſiderable note. The ſame 
moderation he and his colleague Marcius Philip- 
pus uſed. with regard to the Roman knights. 
Whilſt he was thus buſy. about many important 
affairs, he fell ſick. of a diſeaſe, which at: firſt ſeem- 
ed hazardous; and although after a while it proved 
without danger, yet it was very troubleſome and 
difficult to be cured ; ſo that by the advice of his 
phyſicians. he ſailed to Velia, and there dwelt a, 
long time near the ſea, in profound retirement. The 
Romans in the mean while longed for His return, 
and oftentimes, by their exclamations, in: the thea- 
tres, gave public teſtimonies of their earneſt deſire 
and; impatience to ſee him. At laſt Amilins think- 
ing he had ſtrength enough to perform the journey, 
upon occaſion of a ſolemn ſacrifice, ar which his. 
attendance was- required, came back again to Rome, 
aud there performed. the holy rites. with the reſt of 
che prieſts, the people in the mean time crouding 
about him, and expreſſing their joy for his return. 
The next day he facrificed again to the gods for 
his recovery, and having finiſhed the rites, return- 
ed to his houſe, and went to bed; when all on a 
fudden, and. before any change could be perceived 
in him, he fell into a raging fit; and being quite 
deprived of his: ſenſes, the third: day after ended 
his life *, in which he had enjoyed every thing 
which is thought conducive to human happineſs. 
His funeral alſo was attended with ſingular pomp _ 
and ſolemnity, and his. virtue graced with the beſt 
and happieſt obſequies.; not fach as confiſted in 
gold and ivory, or the like ſumptuous and ſplen- 
did preparations, but in the good-will, honour, and 
love, not- only of his fellow-citizens, but even of 
his enemies. For as many of the Spaniards, Ligu- 


e died in che 593d year of Rome, 153 years before the incar- 
nation, and at ſixty- eight years of age... e 
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rians, and Macedonians * as happened to be then at 

Rome, and were young and robuſt, helped to carry 

the bier, whilſt the aged followed, calling Emilius 

their benefactor and the preſerver of their coun: 

tries. He did indeed not only at the time of his 

victories treat them with kindneſs and clemency, 

but continued all the reſt of his life ſtill to ſerve 

and oblige them, as if they had been his friends 

and relations. They ſay his whole eſtate ſcarce 
amounted to three hundred and ſeventy thouſand 
drachms, which he left between his two ſons ; but 

Scipio the younger, who was adopted into the richer 

family of Africanus, gave it all to his brother. This 
account we have of the life and character of Paulus. 

Amilns. © fe AH OB 185 
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The Compariſon of TIMHOLEON with Pau- 
[PIRBIP POT Lo AMICIVS. . N 

F we confider theſe two heroes, as hiſtorians. 
4- have repreſented them to us, very Ifttle diffe- 
rence will be found between them in the compari- 
ſon. They made war with two powerful enemies: 
the one againſt the Macedonians, and the other a- 


Valerius Maximus telts us, that thoſe Macedonians who per-- 
formed this laſt office to /Emilius, were ſome of the beſt quality in 
chat country, and who reſided then at Rome, in the 'charaQter of am- 
baſſadors; upon which he makes this reflection 1 Quoc aliguanto ma 
jus virlabi tur, fi quis cognoſcat lecti illius frontem Macedonicis triumphis fuife 
adarnatam Nzantum enim Paul tribuerant, prepten quem gentis ſux cla- 
dium indicia per ora wulgi ferre non exhorruerunt.? Quod ſpectaculum funcri. 
ſpeciem alter ius triumpbi agjecit. © 'The.behaviour.of the Macedonians 
on this occafion will appear ſtilf more extraordinary, if we conſider 
that the fore part of the bier was adorned with pictures repreſenting 
the triumphs of the deceaſed, for the cenqueſt of their country. What 
veneration muſt they have had for that man, when their reſpect. to his 
memory was fv great, that withcut any reluctance they could them- 
ſelves bear in proceſſion, and in the view of all the people, the me- 


morials of the. conqueſt of their nation I this ſight turned even the ſo- 


lemnity of þ's funcral rites into the glory of a ſecond triumph . 
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gainſt the Carthaginians; and the ſucceſs of both 
was: equally glorious. « One of them conquered 
Macedon, and ſubverted the kingdom and family 
of Antigonus, which had flouriſhed in a ſucceſſion 
of ſeven kings; the other expelled tyranny out of 
Sicily, and reſtored that ifland to its ancient liberty. 
It may be urged in favour of Æmilius, that he en- 
gaged with Perſeus, when that king was in the 
height of his power, and had often fought with ſuc- 
ceſs againſt the Romans: whereas Timoleon found 
Dionyſius in a deſpairing condition, and reduced to 
the laſt extremity. On the other hand, this may be 
ſaid in favour of Timoleon, that he vanquiſhed 
ſeveral tyrants and a powerful Carthaginian army, 
with an inconſiderable number of men gathered to- 
gram from all parts; not with ſuch an army as 
Zmilius had, of well-diſciplined ſoldiers, expe- 
rienced in war, and accuſtomed to obey z but with 
an army of mercenaries, unexperienced, undiſci- 
plined, and ungovernable. And when actions are 
equally glorious, and the means to compaſs them 
unequal, the greateſt praiſe is certainly due to that 
general, who conquers with the ſmaller power. 
Both had the reputation of behaving with an un- 
corrupted integrity, in all affairs they managed: 
but Amilius was from his infancy, by the laws and 
cuſtoms of his country, trained up and habituated 
to juſtice and diſintereſtedneſs; which advantage 
Timoleon wanted; he learned virtue by himſelf. 
And this appears from hence, that in that age all 
Romans were educated with the greateſt mo- 
deſty and temperance, and taught to reverence and 
obſerve the laws of their country; whereas not one 
of the Grecian generals who commanded in Sicily, 
could keep himſelf uncorrupted, except Dion, and 
of him they entertained a jealouſy, that he would 
eſtabliſh a monarchy there, after the Lacedæmo- 
nian manner. Timzus writes, that the Syracuſans 
ſent Gylippus home loaden with infamy, for his 
+ Ks inſatiable 
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inſatiable covetouſneſs and rapacity when he com- 
manded the army.. Divers hiſtorians mention, that 
Pharax the Spartan, and Calippus the Athenian, 

committed. ſeveral wicked and treacherous actions, 
deſigning to make themſelves kings of Sicily. But 
what were theſe men, and what ſtrength had they 
to nouriſh ſo vain a thought? For the firft of them 
was a follower of Dionyſius, when he was expelled 
Syracuſe, and the other an officer in the foreign 
troops which were hired by Dion. But Timoleon, 
at the requeſt of the Syracuſans, was ſent to be 
their general; he was not left to collect troops 
himſelf, but found an army already formed, which 
they cheerfully ſubmitted to his command; yet he 
employed this power for no other end than the de · 
ſtruction of uſurpers. 

This is truly worthy our Aidan in Emilius, 
that though he conquered ſo great and ſo rich a 
realm, as that of Macedon, yet he did not in the leaſt 
increaſe his own wealth by it, nor would he touch or 
even ſee any of the money himſelf, though he was 

very liberal of it to others. This is not mentioned 
to reflect on Timoleon, for accepting of a hand- 
ſome houſe and eſtate in the country, with which 
che Syracuſans preſented him; for on chat occaſion 
it was not diſhonourable to receive them. But yet 
there is greater glory in a refuſal; and that is the 
moſt conſummate ; virtue, which refuſes. all gifts; 
how well foever it may have deſerved them. | 
As that body is without doubt the moſt ſtrong 
and healthy, which can beſt ſupport extreme cold. 
and exceſſive heat, in the change of ſeaſons; ſo 
that is the moſt firm and vigorous mind, which is 
not puffed up with proſperity, nor dejected in ad- 
verſity. And in this reſpe& the virtue of Amilius 
appears more complete; for his countenance and 
carriage was the ſame upon the loſs of two beloved 
fons, as in the height of his proſperity, But Ti- 
moleon, after he had juſtly — his brother, 
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which was a truly heroic action, ſuffered his reaſon 
to give way to his paſſion, and, dejected with grief 
and remorſe, forbore for twenty years together to 
appear in public, and to engage in any affairs of the 
commonwealth. It is certainly right to fear and 
avoid whatever is baſe: and diſhonourable ; but to 

ſtand ſo much in fear of all cenſure and reproach, 
may argue a harmleſs and peaceable diſpoſition, but 
never a great and truly heroic mind. 


 PELOPIDAS. 


9 the elder one day hearing ſome perſons 
extol a man who had ſhown a thoughtleſs te- 
merity in battle, made this juſt obſervation, that 
there was a great deal of difference, between the love of 
virtue and the contempt of life. It is related, that there 
was in King Antigonus's army a ſoldier of a very 
unhealthy complexion, but of uncommon bravery ; 
the king inquiring what was the cauſe of His pale 
and fickly look, and learning from him that it was 
owing to ſome ſecret diſeaſe, gave ſtrict order to 
his phyſicians to take all poſſible care of him, 
and to ſpare no pains for his cure. In a ſhort time 
this brave ſoldier was cured ; after which he never 
appeared ſo fond of danger, nor ſo daring in bat- 
tle; the king, very much furpriſed at ſuch a 
change, reproached him with it: the ſoldier, far 
from concealing the true reaſon, ſaid, Sir, You only 
are the cauſe that I am leſs bold and deſperate than here- 
tofore, by delivering me from that miſery which made hife 
a burden to me. And to this purpoſe is the ſaying of 
à certain Sybarite concerning the Spartans, That it 
was u merit in them that they were forward to expoſe 

themſelves in battle, and ſeemed to court death, ſince it 
was a deliverance to them from all the hardſhips and ſe- 
werees they ſuffered in life, But it is no wonder that 
. . | the 
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the Sybarites “, who were diſſolved in luxury and 
leaſure, ſhould imagine that they who deſpiſed 
cath, did it not out of a love of virtue and ho- 
nour, but from a wearineſs and abhorrence of life. 
But the Lacedzmonians were of a different opi- 
nion; they thought that virtue rendered both life 
and death pleaſant, according to the old epitaph : | 


They dy'd, hut not as laviſb of their blood, 
Or thinking death itſelf was ſimply good; 
Both life and death the ſtrifteft virtue tried, 
And as that calld they gladly lib d, or died. 


For neither is an endeavour to avoid death blame- 
able, when life may be deſired without ſhame or 
diſhonour; nor is there any virtue in ſuffering death 
with conſtancy and reſolution, when it proceeds 
only from an averſion to life. Hence it is that Ho- 
mer always repreſents his braveſt warriors going to 


battle well armed; and the Grecian legiſlators pu- 


niſhed any one who threw away his ſhield, though 


they excuſed the loſs of a ſword or ſpear ; intima- 


ting thereby, that a man's care in preſerving him- 
ſelf is preferable to his hurting the enemy, e- 


ſpecially in the governor of a city, or the general 


of an army, And indeed, to make uſe of Iphicra- 


tes's campariſon, if we compare the light- armed 


*The luxury and effeminacy of this people exceeded all imagina- : 


tion. They uſed to boaſt, that they had never ſeen the ſun either 
. rife or ſet, And that nothing might diſturb their ſleep, the exerciſe 


of all kind of arts that were noiſy, was forbidden, and even the crow- 


ing of cocks, Whenever they invited their women to any ſolemn 


feaſt, they always gave them a year's notice, that they might have 
time to get ready their fine cloaths, and other magnificent ornaments, - 


They offered rewards to ſuch cooks as invented the moſt elegant diſhes 


of meat and higheſt ſauces, And when any cook had invented 7 | 
bid= 


thing of that kind that was excellent, it was by à law expreſsly for 

den to all other cooks to make the ſame for the ſpace of a yea, that 
ſo the author might enjoy the benefit of his invention during that 
time. A certain Sybarite {eing a man digging, cried out, that it had 


given him a rupture; and another to whom he told what he had | 


| ſeen, faid, the very hearing it had given him a pain in his fide, Atben. 
lib, 12. cap. 3. | | 
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foldiers to che hands, the cavalry to the feet, the 
main body to the breaſt, and the general to the 
Bead, that general who fuffers himſelf to be carried 
roo far by his martial ardour, does not only hazard 
His own perfon, but the lives of all thoſe whoſe 
fafety depends on him. And therefore Callicrati- 
des, though in other reſpects a great man, did not 
anſwer the augur well, who beſought him not to 
expoſe himſelf to danger, becauſe the entrails of 
the victim boded ill to him, and threatened his life; 
Sparta, ſaid he, is not bound up in one man. It is 
true indeed, that Callicratides, fighting under the 
command of another perfon, whether by ſea. or 
land, was no more than one man; but being gene- 
ral of an army, he contained in himſelf the whole 
ftrength and power of all thoſe who were under his 
command; fo that he; on*whoſe life the ſafety of 
fo many thouſands depended, was no longer a fin- 
gle perſon. Old Antigonus, juſt before a great ſea- 
fight near the iſland of Andros, anſwered much bet- 
ter to one who told him that the enemy was far ſu- 
perior to him in number of ſhips; For how many then, 
ald he, doft thou reckon me? thereby laying a proper 
| ftreſs upon the importance of a chief commander, 
if he be a man of experience and valour; and the 
rſt care of ſuch a one ſhould be to preſerve him 
ſelf, fince he is the ſafety and ſecurity of all the 
reſt. Therefore when Chares was ſhowing the A- 
thenians the wounds he had received while he was 
their general, and his ſhield pierced by a ſpear, Ti- 
motheus well replied, For my part, when I beſieged 
Samos, ſeeing an arrow: fall very near me, how much 
wits 1 aſhamed fer having meedleſsly expoſed myſelf lite a 
aſh young man, and further than became. the commander 
of fo great an army! Indeed where ſucceſs in a great 
- meafure depends on the general's expoſing himſelf, 
in ſuch a caſe he ought not to ſpare his perſon, but 
exert himſelf to the utmoſt, without any regard to 
their maxims, who ſay that a general ought to a7 
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of age, or at leaſt an old man, But where the ad 
vantage of his victory will not be great, and the 
conſequence of a defeat will be deſtructive, no one 
would deſire him to perform the part of a common 
ſoldier, by hazarding the loſs of a general. 
This is what [ judged proper to premiſe before 
the lives of Pelopidas and Marcellus, who were 
both great men, but both periſhed by their raſh- 
neſs. For being very brave and daring, and ha- 
ving done honour to their country by their glorious 
exploits performed againſt very formidable enemies, 
(the one having vanquiſhed Hannibal, till then in- 
vincible; and the other defeated the Lacedæmoni- 
ans, who were maſters, both at ſea and land, in a 
pitched battle), they ventured too far, and incon- 
ſiderately threw away their lives, when their coun- 
tries ſtood moſt in need of {ſuch valiant men, and. 
ſuch ſkilful commanders. And therefore from the 
fimilitude there was between them we have drawn 
Pelopidas, the fon of Hippoclus, was deſcended, 
as Epaminondas likewiſe was, from a noble family 
in Thebes, He was brought up from his infancy. 
in plenty and opulence, and coming early to the 
poſſeſſion of a great eſtate, made it his buſineſs to 
relieve fuch as were indigent and deſerving ;. that 
he might make it appear he was truly the maſter 
of, and not a ſlave to his, riches. For as to the 
bulk of mankind, as Ariſtotle ſays, ſome of them 
through avarice make no uſe at all of their wealth, 
while others abuſe it to debauchery and exceſs: the 
latter live perpetual ſlaves to their pleaſures, the 
former to care and toil. But though others made 
uſe of Pelopidas's generoſity, and thankfully recei-, 
ved his favours; Epaminondas alone of all his friends 
could never be prevailed on to partake of his wealth. 
Pelopidas however condeſcended to ſtoop to his po- 
verty ; and, after his example, took a, pleaſure in 
ordinary apparel, a frugal table, unwearied labour, 
5b C 
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and in appearing Nan and open in the higheſt poſts 
and employments * ; like Capaneus | in Euripides, 


I poſe wealth was. nder by folly mi ſapplicd, 5 ö 0 
To ſerve his pleaſure, or indulge his pride. N 


For Pelopidas thought it a ſhame to ſpend more up- 
on himſelf, than the pooreft Theban. 

As for Epaminondas, though poverty was Tow 
liar and hereditary to him, yet he made it ſtill more 
light and eaſy by philofophy, and by chuſing from 
the bepliining: a imple and uniform manner of life. 
Bur Pelopidas married into a good family, and had 
à great many children; yet, notwithſtanding the 
nnereaſe of his expenſes, he was ſtill indifferent to 
wealth ; and by beftowing all his time upon the pu- 
blic, he at laſt very much impaired his eſtate. And 
when ſome of his friends one day repreſented it to: 
him, and told him, that money which he neglected was 
& very neceſſary thing * It is very neceſſary, replied he, 
Jar Nicodemus there, pointing to a man of that name, 

who was both lame and blind: Epaminondas and 
he were both born with the ſame aifpofition to all 
kind of virtues; but Pelopidas took more pleafure 
in the (exerciſes of the body, and Epaminondas in 
the improvements of the mind; ſo that they ſpent 
all their leiſure time, the one in hunting, and the 
Palæſtra, the other in learned converfation and che 
ſtudy of philoſophy. But of all the things for which 
they are ſo much celebrated, the judicious” part of 
mankind reckon none fo great and glorious as that 
ſri friendſhip which they inviolably preſerved 
through the whole courſe of their lives, in all the 
high — they held, both military an@ civil. For 
whoever reflects upon the diſſenſion, jealouſy, and 
envy that always reigned between Ariſtides and The- 
TY, Cimon aud Pericles, Nicias and Alcibia- 
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des, during their adminiſtration of affairs, and ther 
conſiders that affe&ion and reſpect which Pelopidas 
and Epaminondas conſtantly had for each other; 
muſt confeſs that theſe more truly deſerved to be 
ſtyled companions and colleagues in government 
and in military command, than thoſe others, whoſe 
mutual enmity exceeded even that they bore the 
enemies of their country, and who made it the bu- 
fineſs of their whole lives to ſupplant and ruin one 
another. The true cauſe of this was the virtue of 
Epaminondas and Pelopidas, which kept them, in 
all their actions, from aiming at wealth and fame, 
the purſuit of which is always attended with ſtrife 
and envy; for being both equally inflamed with a 
divine ardour to make their country proſperous and 
happy by their adminiſtration, they locked upon 
each other's ſucceſs as their Wh. 
Moſt authors indeed write that this ſtrict friend- 
ſhip between them did not begin till the battle of 
Mantinea *, when the Thebans ſent ſuceours to the 
Lacedæmonians, who were at that time their friends 
and allies. For being both in that battle near one 
another, in the infantry, and fighting againſt the 
Arcadians, that wing of the Lacedzmonians in 
which they were, gave way and was broken; which 
Pelopidas and Epaminondas perceiving, they joined 
their ſhields, and keeping cloſe together, bravely 
repulſed all that attacked them; till at laſt Pelopi- 
das, after receiving ſeven large wounds, fell upon 
a heap of friends and enemies who lay dead toge- 
ther. Epaminondas, though he believed him flain. 
advanced before him to defend his body and arms, 
and for a long time maintained his ground againſt 


We muſt take care not to confound this with the famous battle 
of Mantinea in which Epaminondas was flain. For that did not hap- 
pen till after the death of Pelopidas, and was fought againſt the Lacedie- 
monians; whereas in this that Plutarch mentions, the Thebans afliſted 
the Lacedzmonians, who were then their allies, It was before the 
banifſhment of Pelopidas, about the third year of the nincty-eighth 
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great numbers of the Arcadians, being reſolved to 
dic rather than deſert his companion, and leave him 
in the enemy's power; but being wounded in his 
breaſt by a ſpear, and in his arm by a ſword, he was 

quite diſabled and ready to fall, when Ageſipolis, 
King: of the Spartans, came from the other wing 
to his relief, and, beyond all expectation, ſaved both 
their lives. 

After this battle che Lacedimaaians dene toe 
wards the Thebans, in all outward appearance, as 
friends and allies, chough they were in reality jea- 
lous of the growing power and grandeur of their 
city. But above all, they had conceived a particu- 
lar hatred againſt he party of Iſmenias and Andro- 
clides, (in which Pelopidas was an aſſociate), look- 
ing upon them as too zealous for liberty and a po- 
. pular government. Therefore Archias, Leontidas, 
and Philip, who were all three very rich, _—_—_— 
rately ambitious, and violently bent upon an oliga 
chical government, propoſed to Phcebidas the £4 
cedæmonian, who was marching by I hebes with a 
body of troops *, to ſeize the caſtle called Cadmea, 
to drive away all the oppoſite party, to make the 
city ſubject to the Lacedæmonians, and to put the 
government into the hands of the nobility. Phœ- 
bidas approved their propoſal, and during the feſti- 
val of Ceres, when the I hebans little expected any 
act of hoſtility, put his deſign in execution, and 
made himſelf maſter of the caſtle. Iſmenias was ta- 
1 and carried _— to 'Lactdmamon: ty where: he 
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* The Lacedæmonians bal ordered ten thouſand men 38 
to march againſt-Olynthus ; While theſe were getting ready, they ſent 
Eudamidas before with about two thouſand ; he begged the Lacedæmo- 
nians to put the other eight thonſand Cakes the command of his bro- 
ther b diess, which they did; and in his march with thoſe troops 
to Olynthus, he paſſed by, and encamped near Thebes, where Leonti- 
das made the fort mentioned propoial to him. 

He was not ſent to Lacedæmon, but impriſoned in the caſtle 
Ful. her commiſſioners were ſent to try bim; ye from Sparta, 214 
one from every other city. 
was 
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was in a ſhort time put to death; but Pelopidas, 
Pherenicus, Androclides, and many more that fled, 
were ſentenced to perpetual. baniſhment. As for 
Epaminondas, he remained at: I hebes unmoleſted, 
and diſregarded, as a man who from his philoſophy | 
was diſinclined to attempt, and from his poverty, 
was unable to proſecute any great undertaking. :. 
When the Lacedæmonians heard what Phœbidas 

had done, they deprived him of his command, and. 
fined him a hundred thouſand drachmas; but they 
ſtill kept Poſſeſſion of the Cadmea, and continued a 
garriſon in it. All the other Grecians were greatly 
ſurpriſed at this ridiculous inconſiſtency, to autho-. 
riſe and confirm an action, and yet at the {ſame 
time puniſh the actor. And the Thebans having 
thus loſt their ancient form of government, and be- 
ing enflaved by Archias and Leontidas, Jaw, no 
means nor hopes of being freed from a tyranny, 
which was ſupported by the Lacedzmonians, nor a 
poſſibility of breaking the yoke, but by fuch a power 
as was ſufficient to deprive them of the erer 
which: they had both by ſea and land. 

' Leontidas being informed that the exiles had, re- 
e to Athens, where they were kindly. received 
by the common people, and honoured by men of 
rank and fortune, formed ſecret deſigns againſt 
their lives, by means of certain unknown aſſaſſins 
whom he ſent, thither. Androclides fell by their 

hunden, but all the reſt eſcaped. 

At the ſame. time the Athenians HT letters 
* Sparta, warning them neither to receive nor 
encourage the exiles, but expel them as. . perſons 
who had been declared common enemies to Greece 
by all the allies. But the Athenians, beſide their 
natural humanity, thought themſelves obliged to 
make a grateful acknowledgment and return to the 
Thebans, who had very much aſſiſted them in re- 
. ſtoring their democracy, and had publicly enacted, 
that 1 any Athenian ſhou!d march armed acc 
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the tyrants through Bœotia, he ſhould meet with 
no hinderance or moleſtation from the Bœotians. 
The Athenians, from theſe conſiderations, ens tel 
ed nothing at all againſt the Thebans. 

Pelopidas, though very young at that time, pri- 
vately excited each fingle exile, and often told them 
at their meetings, that it was both diſbonourable and 
impious, to neglect their enſlaved and captive country, 
and, meanly contented with their own lives and ſafety, to 

on the decrees of the Athentans, and fawn on eve 

orator that had the art o Io wheedling the people; and that 
they. ought to. run every hazard in fo glorious a cauſe, ta- 
king Tbraſybulus s courage for 4455 example; for as he 
advanced from Thebes, and broke the power of the tyrants 
in Athens, ſo ſhould they march from Athens, and deliver 
Thebes. When he had perfuaded them by this diſ- 
| courſe, they ſent ſecretly to Thebes, to acquaint, 
their friends there with their deſigns, which were 
Highly approved of ; and Charon, a perſon of the 
greateſt quality in the city, offered- his houſe for 
their reception. Philidas found means to be made 
ſecretary, to Archias and Philip, who were then 
Polemarchs ; 3.,and as for Epaminondas, he had 
taken pains all along to inſpire the youth with cou- 
rage and magnanimity “: for, at their exerciſes, he 
always adviſed them to challenge and wreſtle with 
the Spartans, and when he ſaw them pleaſed and 

elated, for having thrown and vanquiſhed hens By be 
told them, that they ought rather to. be aſbamed of their 
cowardice in being enſlaved by, 272 8 e in Neeunkid 6 
they ſo 1 

Ihe day for action being ſet, it was agreed up- 
on, by the e. exiles, that Pherenicus with the reſt 


* This is all the part Plutarch makes Epaminondas act in this en- 
terpriſe. He was privy to it, but would not be concerned in it, becauſe, 
he ſaid; he would not dip his hands ig the blood of his fallow-gitimers ; 
* be knew very well they would not be reſtrained within bounds, 
and that the tyrants we uld not be the only perſons that would periſn 
in it. Plutarch gives a fuller account of this i in his di ſcourſe concern 
ing che genius of Socrates, l 3 
mould 
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ſhould Ray at Thriaſtum, and ſome few of the 
younger men try the firſt danger by endeavouring ' 
to get into the city, and if they were furpriſed by 
their enemies, the others {ſhould take care to pro- 
vide for their families. Pelopidas was the firſt that 
offered himſelf for this undertaking,” and after him 
Melon, Damoclidas, and Theopompus; all of them 
perfons of the beſt families in T hebes, intimate 
280 faithful friends in all things elſe, but rivals in 
honour and virtue. They were in all twelve *; and 
having taken leave of their companions who ſtaid 
behind at Thriaſium, and diſpatched a meſfenger to 
advertiſe Charorr of their coming, they ſet forward, 
meanly clad, and carrying with 818 hounds and 
hunting poles, that they might not give any fuſpi- 
cion to thoſe who met them on the road,” but 
might be taken for hunters ftraggling * about! in dae 
ſuit of their game. | 
When their er arrived at Thebes, luck 
had given Charon an account of their being upon 
the road, the approach of danger did not make | 
him change his mind; but, like a man of pro- 
bity and honour, he Rood to his promiſe, and 
made preparations to receive them. 19580 
Pome, boo who were privy to this deſign, there 
was one Hippoſthenidas, Who was à well-m meaning” 
man, loved his country, and was a friend to the 
exiles; but he wanted that fortitude and reſolution 
which ſo hazardous a enterpriſe required. This 
man F, confidering the greatneſs of the danger in 
which they were going to embark, and not being 
able to comprehend how by the weak aſſiſtance of 
a few an cn IP owed be e ee 


vs 


* 


1 „ Kenophon mentions but W | 
+ He conſidered, that though the aelated exites ſhould be able to 
kill the tyrants, yet they were too few to take the garriſon, which 
conſiſted of 1500 men; and that two very vigilant officers were to com- 


mand the guard that night; and that Archias had n che The- | 
pan ſoldiers to be under arms that day, . - 
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to ſhake the Spartan government, and free them- 
ſelves from that power, grew giddy as it were with 
the reflection. In this perplexity he went privately 
to his own houſe, and diſpatched a friend to Melon. 


Ti A+ 


had happened as an ill omen, laid afide all thoughts 
of his Journey, and went elſewhere . $0, hear 
were theſe great e e miſcarrying 
in the very birth. But Pelopidas and his aſſociates 
drefling themſelves like peaſants, divided, and 
whilſt. it was yet day entered at ſeveral quarters of 

e city ; beſides, it was the beginning of winter f. 
ald the ſnom fell, and à ſharp wind blew, which 
contributed much to their concealment, becauſe 
moſt of the citizens 0 itn doors to avoid the . 
inclemency of the weather. But they chat were in 
the ſeoret, received them as they came, and con- 


dusted them forthwith to Charon's houſe; all of 


Ale wentto Eppenbentdsss Boufe, but not finding him at home, 

he went from thence to the houſe of one of the accomplices, where he 

gueſſed he ſhould find him, to let him know how the matter ſtocd, 
that ſo he might ſend ſome other meſſenger in his ſtead, 271 


. 


+ The Spartans ſeized on the caſtle about the middle of ſummer, _ 
in the third year of the ninety-ninth Olympiad, and it was taken. 
from them in the beginning of winter, in the firſt year of the 100th 
Olympiad, | IE Saks va oh $5 es OY 


©3 : ; | them : 


them together, exiles and others, ae up forty- 
| eight 1 in number. 

As for the tyrants, their affairs ſtood thus: Phi. 
tidas, their ſecretary, was, as L ſaid before, an ac- 
complice in the affair, ahd very forward to pro- 
mote it. He had Wine time before promiſed to 
give Archias and his friends an entertainment at his 
houſe that very day, and to provide ſome women 
of pleaſure in the town to meet them there. This 
he did with a view, that when they were enfeebled by 
levdneſs and esse they _ fall a more eaſy [a- 

crifice to the conſpirators *. 

They had not been long at table bees a rumour 
was ſpread among them, which, though not falſe, 
ſeemed uncertain, and confirmed by no circum- 
ſtance, that the exiles lay ſomewhere concealed in 
the city. Philidas did what he could to divert the 
diſcourſe ; but Archias ſent an officer to Charon to 
command his immediate attendance. By this time 
it was growing dark, ſo that Pelopidas and his 
friends were preparing for action, having their ar- 
mour on already, and their fwords girt : when on 
a ſudden a great knocking was heard at the door ; 
whereupon one ſtepping forth to know the meaning 
of it, and learning from the officer that he was come 
with an order to carry Charon to Archias, he re- 
turned in great haſte and confufion; to give. them an 
account of this terrible news. Every one at firſt 
believed that the whole plot was diſcovered, and that 
they ſhould be all deftroyed, without being able to 
perform any exploit worthy of their undaunted 
bravery. and reſolntion, However, tlley were unani- 
mous in their opinion, that Charon ſhould obey 
the order, and appear boldly before the tyrants, 


* How pry this be, when he brought nobody to them, but ſome 
of the conſpirators drefled in womens cloaths? To reconcile this, it 
muſt | be ſuppoſed that Philidas did really de ſign to have had women 
for them; but being prevented eicher through want of time, or ſome 


other leis. he Fay ſome of the ee be greſſed in wor 
ee cloaths, N | 


as 
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as no way terrified or conſcious of any guilt, Cha- 
ron, being a man of great firmneſs and intrepidity, 
was unmoved at the danger that threatened himſelf, 
but full of concern for the ſafety of his friends; 
and apprehending, that he might be ſuſpected of 
treachery in caſe ſo many valiant citizens ſhould be 


A 


deſtroyed, before he left the houſe, he went into 


the womens apartment, and brought out his only 
- fon, who was very young, but for beauty and 
Nrength ſuperior to any of his age, and with theſe 
words delivered him to Pelopidas, Fon find me a 
traitor, uſe this boy as an enemy, and be cruel in the exe- 
cution. Ihe affliction. and the magnanimity of Cha- 
ron drew tears from many ; but it extremely trou- 
bled them all, that he ſhould think any one among 
them could be guilty of ſuch baſeneſs or cowardice, 
at the approach of danger, as either to ſuſpect or 
blame his conduct ; and they moſt earneſtly be+ 
ſought him not to leave his ſon with them, but to 
remove him ſomewhere to a place of ſafety, that ſo 


he might one day revenge his friends and country, 


if he was ſo happy as to eſcape the tyrants fury. 
But Charon abſolutely refuſed to remove him, ſay- 

ing, bat life, what ſafety can be more honcurable, than 

to die bravely with his father, and with ſo many generous 

friends and companions © Then imploring the pro- 
tection of the gods, and embracing and encoura- 

ging them all, he parted. TT WIRE: 
On the way, as he went along, he endeavoured to 

recover himſelf, and ſo to compoſe his countenance 

and voice, that they might have as little conformity 

as. poſſible with the real ſtate of his mind. When 

he was come to the door of the houſe, Archias and 
Philip went out to him, and ſaid, I hat perſons are 

theſe, Charon, who are lately come to town, as we are in- 

formed, and are concealed and countenanced by ſome of our 
citizens? Charon was at firſt in a little diſorder, but 
recovering himſelf quickly, he aſked them, I bo 

theſe perſons they ſpoke of, were, and by whom emf: xi 

f | ed x 


— 
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ed? and perceiving by Archias's anſwer, that he had 
no certain or particular knowledge of the matter, 
concluded, that his information could not come 
from any one who was privy to the deſign, and 
therefore {aid to them, Do not be diſturbed by a 
vain rumour ; however I will make the beſt inquiry I 
cat; for nothing of this kind ought to be negletted, Phi- 
lidas, who then appeared, commended his prudence; 
and bringing Archias back to the company, drank 
him up to a high pitch; and prolonged the enter- 
tainment, by keeping them {till in expectation of 
ſeeing the women x ts IL 
Charon, at his return home, finding his friends 
not in expectation of ſafety and ſueceſs, but as men 
reſolved to die bravely, after being revenged on 
their enemies, told Pelopidas the plain truth, but 
concealed it from the reſt .*, inventing ſeveral 
things, which he pretended Archias had diſcourſed 
him about. | 1 | 
This ſtorm was ſcarce blown over before fortune 
raiſed another; for almoſt at the very {ame time 
arrived an exprefs, ſent from Archias the high 
prieſt of Athens to his nameſake Archias of Thebes, . 
who was his particular friend. The letters he 
brought did not contain an uncertain rumour, 
founded only on ſurmiſes and ſuſpicions, but, as 
appeared afterwards, a full and exact account of the 
whole conſpiracy. When the courier was brought 
to Archias, who was by this time well warmed. with 
liquor, as he delivered his letters to him, he ſaid, 
Sir, the perſon. who wrote theſe letters conjures you to read 
them forthwith,. for they contain bujmeſs of great import- 
ance. But Archias taking the letters, - ſaid, ſmiling, 
| Buſineſs. to-morrow; and putting them under the 
bolſter of his couch, reſumed his former converſa- 


Why this artifice ? There was no occaſion at all for it. And 
5 - . ”— . - Z 5 

Plutarch himſelf, in his treatiſe concerning the genius of Socrates, 
ſays, that Charon came back to them with a pleaſant countenance, 
and told them all, what Archias had ſaid to him ,-- f ies 
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tion with Philidas. Thoſe: words, Buſineſs t0=mgr's 
roto, grew into a. proverb, and continue ſo to this 
day among the Greeks. 

When every thing was ripe for action, the conſt. 
rators iſſued out, and divided themſelves into two 
bodies; one under the command of Pelopidas and 
Damoclidas marched againſt Leontidas and vg wool 
tes *, who were neighbours; and the other, led 
Gen and Melon, went to attack Archias 4825 
Philip. Theſe put womens cloaths over their ar- 
mour, and pine and poplar about their heads to 
ſhade their faces. As ſoon as they appeared at the 
door where the gueſts were, the whole company 
ſhouted for joy, believing them to be the women 
they had ſo long expected. But when the con- 
ſpirators had looked round the room, and diligent- 
ly obſerved all who were preſent,” they drew their 
iwords, and made at Archias and Philip acroſs the 
table, which ſoon diſcovered who they were. Phi- 
lidas prevailed with a few of his gueſts to ſit {till ; 
the reſt who roſe up to defend themſelves, and aſ- 
ſiſt their chiefs, I enen with inen were 
eaſily diſpatched. 

Bur Pelopidas and his pabey met wich a more dif 
feult taſk ; for they were obliged to encounter a 
ſober and valiant man. When they came to the 
houſe of Leontidas, they found the doors ſhut, 
he being already gone to bed; there they knocked 
a long time before any body anfwereds but at laſt, 
a ſervant that heard them, came down to open the 
door; but he had ſcarce unbolted, and not half 
opened it, when ruſhing in all together, they over- 
turned the man, and ran as faſt as they could up 
ſtairs to Leontidas's chamber. Leontidas hearing 
N the noiſe, ſuſpected the matter, and leaping from- 


* Theſe did not ſup with: Philidas, becauſe Archias ibis to 
bb one of the greateſt ladies in the city there, had no mind that 
Leontidas mould be at the entertainment; and ſo Philidas could not in- 
vite Nm. | 

his 
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His bed, ſeized his ſword ; but forgot to put out his 
lights, which, had he done it, might have been the 
occaſion of their. falling foul on one another in the 
dark, and ſo he himſelf might have eſcaped. But 
though he had the diſadvantage of being eaſily ſeen 
by reaſon of the light, he received them at his 
chamber - door, and {tabbed Cephiſodorus, who was 
the firſt man that attempted to enter. Ihe next 
that he encountered was Pelopidas; but the paſſage 
being narrow, and Cephiſodorus's dead body lying 
in the way, the diſpute was long and difficult; 
however at laſt Pelopidas overpowered him, and 
killed him. From thence they went all together to 
find out Hypates, and got into his houſe after the 
very ſame manner: but he, alarmed at the noiſe, 
made his eſcape into a neighbour's houſe, whither | 
they cloſely followed him, and killed him. After 
this they marched to join Melon, and ſent to 
haſten the exiles they had left in Attica, proclaim- 
ing liberty to all the Thebans. They likewiſe tog 
down the ſpoils that hung over the porticoes, and 
breaking open the ſhops of the armourers, und 
Word- cutlers, armed all thoſe that came to their 
aſſiſtance. Epaminondas and Gorgidas having ga- 
thered together and armed à large body of young 
men, and ſome of the ſtrongeſt of the l men, 
came in, and Joined. ham. 
The whole city was by this time in great terror 
.and confuſion, the houſes full of lights, and the 
ſtreets of people running to and fro; yet they did 
not gather together in a body, but being amazed at 
what had happened, and knowing nothing with 
certainty, waited impatiently for the day. The 
Spartan officers were undoubtedly guilty of a great 
overſight, in not falling upon the confpirators, 
while this confuſion laſted; for the garriſon at that 
time confiſted of 1500 men, and they were joined 
beſides by many of the people of the city. But be- 
ing in a kind of conſternation at the outcries, nu- 
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merous lights, and confuſed hurry of the people, 
they did not move at all, but contented themſelves 
with preſerving the caſtle. 
As ſoon as day appeared, the exiles tow Attica 
came in armed, and there was a general aſſembly of 
the people. Epaminondas and Gorgidas brought 
forth Pelopidas and his party, encompaſſed by the 
prieſts, who carried garlands in their hands, and 
exhorted the people to fight for their gods and 
their country. The whole aſſembly, excited by this. 
appearance, roſe up, and with ſhouts and acclama- 
tions received the men as their benefactors and de- 
liverers. ' hen Pelopidas being appointed gover- 
nor of Bœotia, together with Melon and Charon, 
immediately blocked up, and attacked the caſtle, 
thinking it of great importance to drive out the La- 
- cedxmonians, and get poſſeſfion of it, before any 
ſuccours could arrive from Sparta. And indeed he 
was beforehand with: them but a very little while *; 
for the Lacedæmonians had ſcarce ſurrendered the 
place, and were, according to the capitulation, re- 
turning home, when they met Cleombrotus at Me- 
gara, marching towards Thebes with a powerful 
army. I he Spartans called the three chief com- 
manders, who ſigned that capitulation, to an ac- 
count; Hermippidas and Arciſſus were executed for 
it ; and een, che bind ht fined lo ptr 
* + Plutarch, 5 in this akin ſeems to fraiten bis narrative tco much, 
How was. it poſſible for the conſpirators with the aſſiſtance only of. a 
few citizens, and the exiles from Attica, to retake ſo ſtrong a place 
as that caſtle; where there were 1500 Lacedzmonians in garri'on, 
beſides above 3000 more, citizens and others, that had fled to them, 
and declared on their fide? He ought to have mentioned the 5000. 
foot, and 2000 horſe, which the Athenians ſent very early the next 
morning to Pelopidas's aſſiſtance, under the command of Demophon, 
as well as the ſeveral bodies of troops that came from all the ci.ies of 
Beotia, all which together made up an army of 12, co foot, and 2000 
horſe. This was the army that beſieged the caſtle, which held out ſe- 
veral days, and ſurrendered at laſt only for want of proviſions. See 
ent s. of the Grecian e. and Piodor. Sicul. I. 15. 
„ | | that, 
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that, being unable to pay the ſum, he was forced 
to fly his country. e e | 
Ibis action being ſo like that of Thraſybulus, 
whether we conſider the courage of the actors, or 
the difficultics that were to be ſurmounted, and the 
ſucceſs that attended it, was for that reaſon called 
its ſiſter by the Greeks. For it would be difficult to 
give another inſtance of perſons ſo few in number, 
who by their bravery and conduct overcame ſo 
powerful an oppoſition, and procured ſuch fignal 
advantages to their country. But this action was 
rendered ſtill more glorious by that change of af- 
fairs which followed upon it. For that war, which 
humbled the pride of the Spartans, and deprived 
them of their empire both by ſea and land, was the 
effect of that night's enterpriſe, when Pelopidas, 
without taking caſtle, fortification, or town, but be- 
ing only one 'out of twelve who entered a private 
houſe, looſened and broke to pieces (if we may ex- 
preſs truth by a metaphor) the chains of the Spar- 
tan government, till then thought indiſſoluble. 
Not long after this the Lacedæmonians entered 
Bœotia with a powerful army; which ſo terrified the 
Athenians, that they renounced all alliance with 
the Thebans, and judicially proſecuted all that con- 
tinued in their intereſt; ſome they put to death, 
others they baniſhed, and others they fined ſevere- 
ly. Thus the affairs of the Thebans, they having 
no friend or ally, ſeemed at that time to be in a very 
deſperate condition. But Pelopidas and Gorgidas 
being then governors of Bœotia, conſulted together 
how to breed a freſh quarrel between the Athe- 
nians and Spartans ; and this was their contrivance, 
There was a certain Spartan named Sphodrias, a 
man of great courage, but of no ſound judgment, 
and whoſe mind was always always full of vain and. 
ambitious, projects. This man had been left at 
Theſpiz with a body of troops to receive and pro- 
tect ſuch Boeotians as ſhould deſert the intereſt of 
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their country, and go over to the Spartans. To 
him Pelopidas * ſent money ſecretly by a merchant 
who was his friend, and at the ſame time ſuch ad- 
vice as was moſt proper to flatter his vanity, and 
would be more perſuaſive than money, That he ought 
to undertake fome noble enterpriſe, and making a ſudden 
incurſion on ue unprovided Athenians, ſur priſe the Pi- 
ræus; that nothing could be ſo agreeable to the Spartans, 
es to be maſters of Athens; and that the Thebans hating 
the Athenians, as they now did, and looking, upon them as 
traitors, avould be ſure to give them no manner of aſſiſi- 
ance. Perſuaded by this meſſage, Sphodrias march- 


ed with his army by night, entered Attica in a ho- 


ſtile manner, and advanced as far as Eleuſis; but 
then his ſoldiers hearts began to fail +; and ending. 


his deſign was diſcovered, he thought fit to return 


to Theſpiæ, after having by this action brought up- 
on the Lacedæmonians a long and dangerous war þ : 

for immediately upon this, the Athenians made a 
new alliance with the Thebans, and aſſiſted them 
with all their power; and fitting out a large fleet 


failed to ſeveral places, receiving and engaging all che 


Greeks chat were inelined to fhake off the Spartan 
ke. 1 

uk the mean time, che Thebans having frequent 

ſkirmifhes with the Spartans in Eœotia, and after 

fighting! ſome battles (not great indeed, but fit to 

train them up, and inſtruct them), their ſpirits were 

Falſed, and their bodies inured to labour; and they 


* This is more prodable than what Diodorus Siculus writes, 5718: 


1 Cleombiotus, without any order from the Ephori, te 


Sphoorias to ſurpriſe the Piræus. 
+ They hoped to have reached the Pirzus before morning, but were 
ſurpriſed, when the day appeared, to find themſelves at Eleuſis, and 
perceiving that they were diſcovered, they began to repent of their 
undertaking, and fo returned, pllaging and carrying off with them ſe- 

veral flocks and herds of cattle, 
© The Lacedzmonians ſaw plainly what would be the conſequence 
of this attempt. The Ephori recalled Sphodrias, and proceeded a- 


geinſt him; but Agefilaus, being influenced by his 12 1 who was in 


love with the fan of Sphodrias, ſaved him, WS; 
gt 


wo 


got both experience and courage by thoſe frequent 
encounters. Inſomuch that Antalcidas is reported 

to have ſaid to Ageſilaus, when he was brought 
Home wounded from Bœotia, Leu are now paid for 
the inſtruction you have given the Thebans, and for teach- 
ing them the art of war againſt their will. Though, to 
ſpeak properly, Ageſilaus was not their maſter, but 
thoſe wiſe commanders who led them with pru- 
dence to battle; and when they ſaw a fit opportunity, 
Jet them looſe, like ſtanch hounds, upon the ene- 

my; and when they had taſted che ſweets, of victo- 


ry, by which their appetites were ſharpened, took 


them off again ſafe and unhurt. But of all theſe 
leaders, Pelopidas deſerves moſt honour; for from 
the time of his being firſt choſen general, till his 
death, he was never one year out of employment, 
but was conſtantly either captain of che ſacred band, 
or governor of Bœotia. 

The Lacedzmonians were ſeveral times wonſt⸗ 
ed by the Thebans; particularly at Platea and 
J heſpiæ, where Phœbidas, who had ſurpriſed the 
Cadmca, was killed; and at Tanagra,. where Pelo- 
pidas ſlew their chief commander, whoſe, name was 
Panthoides, with his own hand. But this ſeries of 
ſucceſs, though it ſerved to animate. and encou- 


rage the vidors, did not quite diſhearten the van- 
quiſhed: for there was no conſiderable or pitched 


battle, but only incurſions made occaſionally, in 
which ſometimes purſuing, and ſometimes retreat 
ing, the T hebans had the advantage. But the 
battle of Tegyræ, which was a ſort of prelude to that 
of Leuctra, raiſed Pelopidas's reputation very high; 
for none of the other commanders had any claim to 
ſhare with him in the honour of the day, nor had 
the enemy any pretext by which they could alleviate 
the ſhame of the defeat. 

He kept a ſtrict eye over the city of Orchome- 
nus, which had fided with the Spartans, and taken 
two companies of foot for its garriſon; and at 


length 
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length he found an opportunity to make himſelf a 
maſter of it. For having one day received intelli- | 
gence that the garriſon was marched out to make 

an incurſion into Locris, he haſtened thither with [ 


his forces, conſiſting of the ſacred battalion, and 
ſome horſe, hoping to find the place defenceleſs; 
but when he came near the city, underſtanding that 
a body of troops were on their march from Sparta 
to reinforce the garriſon, he retreated with his ar- 
my by Tegyræ along the ſides of the mountains, 
which was the only way he could poſſibly pals ; for 
all the flat country was overflowed by the river Me- 
las, which, as ſoon as it riſes, ſpreads itſelf into 
marſhes, and, navigable pools, making all the lower 
roads impaſſable. A little below theſe. marſhes 
ſands the temple of Apollo Tegyræus, whoſe ora- 
cle has not been long ſilent; it was in its higheſt 
credit during the wars with the Medes, when E- 
checrates was high prieſt. - Here they report that 
Apollo was born. The neighbouring mountain is 
called Delos; and at the foot of it the river Melas 
comes again into a channel. Behind the temple 
riſe two copious ſprings, admired for the fweetneſs 
and coolneſs of the water : one of them is ſtill called 
the palm, the other the olive; ſo that Latona ſeems 
to have been delivered not between two trees, but 
between two fountains, Near this place is Mount 
Ptoum, where they ſay ſhe was affrighted at the 
appearance of a wild boar. The ſtories of Python 
and Tityus who were ſlain there, ſeem likewiſe to 
favour their opinion who make it the place where 
Apollo was born. I omit many other circumſtan- 
ces, made uſe of to ſupport this opinion; ſince an- 
cient tradition does not rank him in the number of 
thoſe gods who were born mortal, and having after- 
wards diveſted themſelves of this frail and corrup- 
tible nature were transformed into gods, as Hercu- 
les and Pacchus ; but he is one of the eternal dei- 
ties who never were born as mortals are, if we may 
2 151 | credit 
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credit thoſe ancient ſages who have treated of the 
nature of the gods. 

As the Thebans returned from Orehomenus, by 
Tegyræ, the Spartans marching at the ſame time 
from Locris, met them upon the road. As ſoon as 
they had paſſed the ſtraits, and were in view, one 
ran in all haſte to Pelopidas, and told him, We are 
Fallen into the enemy's hands: And why, ſaid he, not 
they into ours ? At the ſame time he commanded his 

horſe that were in the rear, to advance and begin 

'the attack. His foot, which were no more than 
300 men, he drew into a cloſe body, not doubting 
but that, where- ever they preſled, they would 
break through the enemy, though fuperior in num- 
ber. The Spartans had divided their infantry into 
two battalions; each conſiſted; as Ephorus reports, 
of 500, Callifthenes ſays 700, but Polybius and o- 
thers 900. Gorgoleon and 1 heopompus, their ge- 
nerals, led them on to the charge with great brave- 
ry. The ſhock began where the commanders fought 
in perſon on both ſides,” and was very violent and 
furious; the Spartan generals, who preſſed hard 
upon Pelopidas, fell firſt, and all who were near 
them were either killed, or put to flight: thereup- 
on the whole army was ſo terrified, that they open- 
ed a lane for the Thebans, through which they 
might have paſſed ſafely, and continued their march, 
if they had pleaſed; but Pelopidas diſdaining to ac- 
cept of this opportunity to make his eſcape, march- 
ed againſt on e who {till kept their ground, and 
made ſuch a terrible laughter among them, that 
they were entirely routed, and ran away in great 
confuſion... The Thebans did not purſue them ve- 
ry far, for fear of the Orchomenians, who were 
near the place of battle, and of the reinforcement 

from Lacedzmon. They ſatisfied themfelves with 

the advantage they had already gained, and with 
making an honourable retreat through the midſt of 

a and defeated army. 

After 
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After they had erected a trophy, and gathered 
the ſpoils of the lain, they returned home greatly 
clated at their ſacceſs: for in all their former wars, 
whether againſt Greeks or Barbarians, the Spar- 
tans were never before beaten by a ſmaller, nor e- ti 
ven by an equal number. I hus their courage 


"EY 


deemed irreſiſtible, and ſo high was their reputation i 
in war, that it intimidated their enemies, who were 11 
afraid to venture an engagement with them on e- 8 
qual terms. E 
: This battle firſt taught the Greeks, that neither 1: 
=_ the Eurotas, nor the country that lies between Ba- 1＋ 
| byce and Cnacion, breeds martial ſpirits and bold p 
warriors, but that where-ever the youth are aſha- *. 
med of what is baſe, are reſolutely virtuous, and 5 
fear diſhonour more than danger, there will be * 
found the men who are moſt terrible to their ene- 1 

mies. 
Sorgidas, as ſome report, firſt formed the ſacred 4 
band, conſiſting of 300 ſelect men, to whom (being y 
a guard for the caſtle) the city allowed. provifion, H 
and all things. neceſſary for exerciſing them; and * 
they were called the eity-band, for caſtles, in thoſe ” 

s, were called cities. Others pretend that it was 


£ompoled of lovers and their beloved; and there is 
related a pleaſant obſervation of Pammenes, to this 
Purpoſe. He ſaid that Homer's Neſtor was not 
; Nell ee . he bid che 
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i re. 2 
109 Each tribe and family together join. ; 
| | That he ſhould have joined lovers, and their belo- 3 
ved: for men of the ſame tribe or family little va- th 
que one another when dangers preſs; but a band as 
| cemented by friendſhip and love, is invincible» ſince re 
i the lovers, aſhamed to appear mean in the fight nw 2 

their beloved, and the beloved before their lovers, | pf 
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willingly ruſh into danger for the relief of one ano- 
ther ; nor is this at all * ſince they have art * 
regar 
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regard Hoi their abſent lovers, than for : any. others, 
though preſent. An inſtance of which that man 
gave, who when he was fallen down, and his ene- 
my was ready to kill him, earneſtly requeſted him 
to run him through the breaſt, that his lover might 
not bluſh to ſee him wounded in the back. Thus 
it is faid of lolaus, who was beloved by Hercules, 
that he accompanied that hero in all his labours, 
and never deſerted him in the greateſt danger. 
Hence aroſe the cuſtom for lovers to ſwear invio- 
lable faith and affection at Iolaus's tomb, which A- 
riſtotle * aſſures us, continued in his time. It is very 
probable therefore that this band was called ſacred, 
on the ſame account that Plato ſtyles a lover, à di- 
vinely-inſpired friend. It is faid, that this band re- 
mained invincible till the battle of Chæronea; and 
when Philip after the fight, as he was taking a view 
of the ſlain, came to the place where the 300 lay 
dead together, all fallen upon their breaſts f, as ha- 
ving furiouſly ruſhed upon the Macedonian ſpears,” 
he ſtood ſtil and wondered; and being told that it 
was the band of lovers, he wept, and ſaid, May a 
cui ſe light on thoſe toho can ſuſpect that thiſe men could 
ever do or ſuffer a ſhameful thing, | 

In mort, 4 ut it is certain, that it was not, as the 


poets 


I cannot find this place in Ariftotle; but it appears Ire the diff 
_ of live, which is among Plutarch's moral works, that this cu- 
ſtom continued even to his time. 

T In the original it is, dre Ey $8007%, JN eis, which ſeems 
quite unintelligible. The Latin tranſlator render its, omnes in arctis 
viis, changing TAGS into 90046 3 3 but this is hardly any better than 
the other. Mr Dacier entirely omits it. If we reject the word air Rog 
as a marginal gloſs upon the preceding word cuglevα, and for gene 
read 87 g,; the paſſage will be clear and pertinent; for nothing 
could be a ſtronger proof of the reſolution with which they ruſhed 


upon the enemy, than their having, as they died, fallen upon their 
breaſts. 


t The ſtory which Plutarch had an eye to in this place, and whicty | 
he relates himſelf in his compariſons between the Greek and Roman 
| vr Tet is as follows, Lains was deſperately in love with Chryfip- 
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poets ſay, the criminal paſſion of Laius that intro- 
duced among the Thebans this love of young men; 
but their legiſlators themſelves eſtabliſhed it: for 
being defirous to ſoften and moderate even from 
their infancy the natural fierceneſs and impetuoſity 
of the youth, they brought the flute into vogue, 


and uſed it on all ſerious occaſions as well as in their 


amuſements; and encouraged in them that noble 
principle of love in their places of public exerciſe, 
that they might thereby temper the violence and 


| ferocity of their diſpoſitions. And therefore Har- 
mony, the daughter of Mars and Venus, was ve- 


ry juſtly choſen to be the tutelar goddeſs of their ci- 
ty, thereby to ſignify, that whereſoever valour and 
ſtrength is mixed with attractive graces and the arts 
of perſuaſion, there muſt always be the moſt perfect 
and beſt regulated government; fince every thing 
there obeys the laws of harmony. | 

.  Gorgidas, who firſt raiſed the ſacred band, di- 


- vided the men of which it was compoſed in all en- 


gagements, and diſpoſed them up and down in the 
firſt ranks of his infantry, which made their cou- 
rage leſs conſpicuous; and they were. in effect weak- 
enced whilſt they fought in ſeparate parties, and 


were mingled with others more in number, and of 


inferior reſolution. But Pelopidas, who had made 


proof of their bravery at the battle of Tegyræ, 
where they fought together, never afterwards. divi- 


ded them, but keeping them always entire as one 
body, he conſtantly charged at the head of chem in 


pus the natural ſon of Pelops, with whom he maintained a criminal 


correſpondence, till the young man was at luſt murdered in the night 


by Hippodamia, as he was lying by the fide of Laius. AÆſchylus and 


Euripides, who made this prince's life the ſubject of their tragedies, 


pretend that he was the firſt inſtance of this ſort of love; and that Ju- 
no, to revenge the ſanctity of the nuptial bed, ſent the monſter Sphinx 
to Thebes, who brought ſuch miſcries and devaſiations upon the The- 
bans, But it is not true, that Latus was the firſt infamous example 
of that kind. Plato in his eighth book de /egibus ſhews that there was 
a law in being before his time, forbidding a criminal commerce be- 
tween men and men, and of women with one another, 

| | the 


| 
} 


the moſt difficult and dangerous atttacks. For as 
horſes when harnefled together in a chariot, go on 
with greater ſpirit and alacrity, than when they arc 
driven ſingle and alone, not becauſe the air is more 
eafily divided by their united effort, but becauſe 


their courage is heightened by emulation ; {o Pelo- 


pidas thought that brave men, by ſtriving to excel 
each other in valour and the purſuit of glory, would 


be more uſeful, and fight with greater refolution 
together than apart. 


When the Lacedzmonians had made Peace with 


all the other Greeks, and continued the war againſt 
the I hebans only, and when King Cleombrotus 
had entered their country with an army of 10,000 
foot and 1090 horſe, they ſaw themſelves in dan- 
ger not only of loſing their liberty as before, but 


ſeemed to be threatened with a total extirpation; 


which ſpread the utmoſt terror over all Bœotia. 
When Pelopidas was ready to depart for the army, 
and his wife following him to the door earneſtly 
beſought him with tears in her eyes to take care of 
himſelf, he replied, Private men are to be aduiſed to 


take care of themſetves, and generals to take care of os 


thers. 
When he came to the army, and found FS genes 


ral officers differing in opinion, he was the Grit that l 
joined with Epaminondas, who adviſed to give the 


enemy battle. He was not at that time commander in 
chief, but captain of the facred band; and the Fhe- 
bans had great confidence in him, as it was reaſon- 
able they ſhould, after he had given ſuch proofs 
of his zeal for the liberty of his country, - - 


A reſolution being then taken to fight, and both 


armics lying before Lenctra, Pelopidas had a dream 
which very much diſcompoſed him. In the plain 
of Leuctra were buried the bodies of the daughters 
of Scedaſus, called from the place Leudrides. For 
they having been raviſhed by ſome Spartans whom 


they had entertained as gueſts, and being unable to 
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furvive the diſgrace, killed themſelves, and were 
interred there, Their father went to Lacedæmon 
to demand ſatisfaction for ſo deteſtable and impious 
an action; but being unable to obtain it, after ut- 
tering dreadful imprecations againſt the Spartans, 
he killed himſelf at his daughters tombs, From 
that time many prophecies and oracles forewarned 
the Spartans to beware of the divine vengeance at 
Leuctra: but theſe menaces were not underſtood, 
neither was the place certainly known; becauſe 
there was a town in Laconia by the ſea-fide called 
Leuftrum, and another of the ſame name near Me- 
galopolis, in Arcadia; beſides, the crime was com- 
mitted long before this battle. As Pelopidas was 
aſleep in his tent, he thought he ſaw the maids 
weeping at thew tombs, and loading the Spartans 
with imprecations ; and at the ſame time their father 
Scedaſus commanded him 20 ſacrifice a young red hair- 
ed virgin to his daughters, if he deſired to gain the victory. 
Pelopidas looking on this as a harſh and jmpious 
injunction, roſe, and told it to the ſoothſayers and 
commanders of the army. Some were of opinion 
that this order was not to be neglected or diſobey- 
ed; alleging for examples the ancient hiſtories of 
| Menceceus the ſow of Creon, and of Macaria the 
daughter of Hercules; and others more modern, 
as that of Pherecydes the philoſopher, who was put 
to death by the Lacedæmonians, and whoſe ſkin, 
at the oracle's command, was ſtill carefully kept by 
the kings of Sparta; that of Leonidas, who, in o- 
bedience to the oracle, did in a manner ſacriſice 
himſelf for the ſafety of Greece; and laſtly that of 
Themiſtocles, who, before the battle of Salamin, 
ſacrificed three priſoners to Bacchus furnamed Ome- 
nes; all which ſacriſices were juſtified! by the ſuc- 
ceſs. They ſaid further, that Ageſilaus marching 
from the ſame place, and againſt the ſame enemies 
that Agamemnon did before, was commanded one 
night as he lay at Aulis to ſacrifice his daughter - 
1 1 - *the 
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the goddeſs Diana; but, out of his extreme tender- 
neſs for her, he refuſed it; and ſo his expedition 
proved unſucceſsful. Others, on the contrary, in- 
filted that ſo barbarous and unjuſt an oblation 
could not be acceptable to any ſuperior beings; that 
the Lyphons and the giants did not preſide over the 
world, but the Father of gods and men ; that it was 
abſurd to ſappoſe that the gods took delight in hu- 
man ſacrifices; and if any of them did, they were 
to be neglected as vitious and impotent beings ; for 
ſuch ſtrange and corrupt defires could exiſt only in 
weak and depraved minds. 

I he generals thus differing in opinion, and Pelo- 
pidas being very much at a loſs how to determine, 
ona ſudden a wild ſhe- colt that had broke out of 
the ſtud, ran through the camp, and when the 
came near the place where they were, ſtood ſtill. 
Whilſt ſome admired the ſparkling. redneſs of her 
mane, the ſtatelineſs of her form and motions, and 
the ſpirit and vigour of her neighings, I heocritus 
the diviner having conſidered the matter, cried out 
to Pelopidas; Behold there the victim that comes to offer 
ſelf; wait thou for no other virgin, but ſacriſice that 
which the gods have ſent thee, Whereupon they ſei- 
zed the colt, brought her to the tombs of the Leuc- 
trides, and there offered her up with the uſual prayers 
and ceremonies, teſtifying their joy, and publiſhin 
throughout the army an account of Pelopidas's vi- 
2 and the ſacrifice which had been required of 
The day of battle being come, Epaminondas 
drew up his left wing in an oblique battalion *, that 
. the 


* The term RAE Oel Ns, or oblique battalion, was uſed when one of 
the wings advanced obliquely towards the enemy, leaving a ſpace be- 
tween d a d the main body of the army, which always retired. back 
in proportion as the other advanced forward. Xenophon aſcribes this 
victory to two cauſes ; firſt, to the badneſs of the Lacedemonian ca- 
valry. For at that time only ſuch. as were rich kept horſes, fo that 
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the right wing of the Spartans being obliged to di- 
vide from the other Greeks, their allics, he might 
be able to break through them with the greater 
caſe, and preſs the harder upon Cleombrotus who 
commanded them; but the enemy perceiving his 
deſign, changed the diſpoſition of their army, and 
began to extend their right wing further out, with 
a defign to encompaſs Epaminondas. But Pelopi- 
das came briſkly up before Cleombrotus could open 
and cloſe his diviſion, and at the head of his ſacred 
band fell upon the difordered Spartans. - I he La- 
cedæmonians were the moſt expert of all the Greeks 
in the art of war; and were trained up, and accu- 
ſtomed to nothing ſo much as to keep themſelves 
from confuſion and to preſerve their ranks, ſo that 
they could always unite their efforts on What part 
| Tſoevyer. the danger preſſed. But in this battle Epa- 
minondas, without any regard to the other troops, 
falling upon the right wing while they were in con- 
fuſion, and Pelopidas at the ſame time coming up 
at the head of his 300. men with incredible ſpeed 
and bravery, baffled all their art and reſolution, 
and cauſcd ſuch a rout and flaughter among the 
Lacedzmonians, as had never been known before. 
So that Pelopidas, who only commanded the ſacred 
band, gained as much honour by this day's victory, 
as Epaminondas, who was governor of Ecotia, and 
commander in chief of the whole army. | 
Soon after this, being joint governors of Bœotia, 
they marched into Peloponneſus, where they made 
ſeveral cities revolt from the Lacedzmonians, and 


whenever a war happened, they were obliged, in order to mount their 
cavalry, to take up with the firſt horſes they could get, and with un- 
ſkiiful riders; whereas the Theban horſe were very good, expert, and 
well diſciplined, by having been long employed in the wars againſt the 
Orchomenians and J heſplans. The ſecond cauſe he mentions is, that 
the right wing of the Lacedæmonians was only twelve men deep; 
whereas the left wing of the 'Thebans was fifty deep, becauſe they 
thought that if they could make the right wing of the Lacedæmonians, 
where King Cleombrotus was, Site way, the ret would not fland, 
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recovered from them Elis, Argos, all Arcadia, and 
the greateſt part even of Laconia. It was now the 
very depth of winter, near the latter end of the laſt 
month in the year, when the time of their office 
was very nigh expired; for on the firſt day of the 
next month new governors were of courſe to ſuc- 
ceed, and thoſe who refuſed to deliver up their 
charge were puniſhable with death. 

he reſt of their colleagues for fear of this law, 
and to avoid the inclemency of the ſeaſon, were 
For marching back with all ſpeed to Thebes ; bur 
Pelopidas joined with Epaminondas, and encoura- 
ging his fellow-citizens, led them againſt Sparta, 
and paſſing the Enrotas, took ſeveral of their towns, 
and ravaged the whole country quite to the ſea- 
coaſt, at the head of an army of above 70,000 men, 
of which the Thebans did not make the twelfth: 
part. But the high reputation of thoſe two great 
men made all the allies without any public decree 
or agreement ſilently follow and obey them. For 
the firſt and ſupreme law, that of nature, feems to 
direct, that when men ſtand in need of protection, 
he ſhould be their chief, who is beſt able to defend 
them. And as mariners, though in a calm, or in 
port, they appear inſolent, and brave the pilot, yet 
as ſoon as a ſtorm begins to arife, and danger ap- 
pears, fix their eyes on him, and rely wholly on 
his {kill ; ſo the Argives, the Eleans, and the Ar- 
cadians in their conſultations would contend with 
the Thebans for fuperiority of command ; bur 
whenever they were obliged to fight, or ſaw, any 
danger at hand, they all ſubmitted to the J heban 
generals, and readily obeyed their orders. 7 
In this expedition they united all Arcadia into 
one body, and driving out the Spartans who in- 
habited Meflenia, called home its ancient inhabi- 
tants, and repeopled !thome. And in their return 
home through Cenchrea, they defeated the the- 
ulans, who bad attacked them in the narrow ways/ 
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with a deſign to hinder their paſſage *. Theſe ex- 
ploits made all the other people of Greece applaud 
their valour, and admire. their ſucceſs : but the 
envy of their fellow- citizens increaſing in propor- 
tion to their glory, prepared ſuch a reception for 
them at their return, as their ſignal ſervices to their 
country had very ill deſerved; for they were both 
tried capitally for not laying down their command 
at the beginning of the month called Boucation, and 
continuing to hold it four months longer, contrary 
to law; during which time they performed thoſe 
great actions in Meſſenia, Arcadia, and Laconia. 

Pelopidas was tried firſt, and therefore was in 
moſt danger; but at laſt they were both acquitted. 
Epaminondas bore the accuſation and trial very pa- 
tiently, eſteeming it a principal part of fortitude and 
magnanimity not to reſent the injuries of his fellow. 
citizens. But Pelopidas being naturally of a warm- 
er temper, and excited by his friends to revenge 
the affront, took this occaſion, | 

Meneclides, the orator, was one of thoſe who: 
were concerned with Melon and Pelopidas in the 
combination at Charon's houſe. He finding him- 
ſelf leſs conſidered by the i hebans than the reſt. of 
the conſpirators, os though he was very eloquent, 
he was profligate and malicious), employed his ta- 
lents to accuſe and calumniate his betters; and this. 
he continued to do with regard to Pelopidas and 
Epaminondas, even after judgment was paſſed in 
their favour. He ſucceeded ſo far as to deprive 
E paminondas of rhe government of Rœotia, and 
FL a long time oppoſed and obſtructed . him in 
every thing he attempted; But being unable by all 
his artifices to rob Pelopidas of the people's favour, 
he endeavoured to create a miſunderitanding be- 


* This happened to the Athenians through the fault of their ge- 
neral Ipuicrates, Mho deſigning to ſecure the paſſes, had forgot to ſeize. 
on Ceachrea, which was the moſt commodious poſt for ner 
the . of the Thebans, | | 
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tween him and Charon; for it is fome comfort anck 
relief to an envious perſon, when he is unable to 
excel thoſe he envies, to make them be thought 
at leaſt inferior to thoſe he has a mind to extol;. 
For this reaſon he was continually haranguing to 
the people on the noble exploits. of © haron,. which 
he amplified as much as poſſible, and made fre- 
quent panegyrics on his great victories and expedi=- 
tions; and he endeavoured to perpetuate by ſome: 
public monument the memory of the battle won. by 
their cavalry under Charon's command at Platææ, a 
little before the battle of |.euctra ;. the method he 
propoſed was. this. Androcydes of Cyzicus had 
begun a picture of ſome other battle for the The- 
bans, which be worked at in the city of Thebes ;; 
but when the revolt began, and the war came on, 
he was obliged. to leave the city; however, the: 
Thebans kept the picture, which was very nigh fi- 
niſned. Meneclides endeavoured. to perſuade the 
people to hang this. picture in ſome temple, or pu- 
blic place, with an inſcription ſignifying it to be one 
of Charon's battles, hoping by that means to ob- 
ſcure the glory of Pelopidas and: f paminondas;. 
But it was a ridiculous and ſenſeleſs ambition to: 
prefer one ſingle engagement, wherein nothing con- 
fiderable was achieved, and no more flain: on the 
Spartan fade than one Gerandas, an obſcure: citizen, 
and forty more, to ſo many great and noble vic- 
tories.*,, Pelopidas, oppoſed this motion, affirming. 
it to be contrary: to law, and inſiſting that it had 
never been the cuſtom of the 1 hebans to honour: 
any private perſon on account of any public ſuc- 
ceſs, but to attribute the whole glory of all their 
victories to their country. During this whole pro- 
ceeding he highly extolled Charon, but at the ſame 


* This Charon ſeems to have been a perſon of no diſtinction, ſince 
Xenophon mentioning the conſpirators he received into his houſe, ſoys, 
that they went into the-houſs of one Charon, Fug0; eig rl. Which. 
' Is not the way of ſpeaking of perſons of note, AR OT 
LATE time 
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time made it plainly appear that Meneclides was a 
turbulent and envious man, and often aſked the 
Thebans, if they had never before done any thing 
that was great and excellent. he i hebans here- 
upon laid a heavy fine on Meneclides, which he 
being unable to pay, uſed his utmoſt endeavours 
ever after to diſturb and overturn the government, 
An account of ſuch particulars is of uſe to give us 
an inſight into the lives and characters of men. 

At that time Alexander the tyrant of Pheræ * 
Made open war againſt ſeveral parts of Theſſaly, 
and had entertained a ſecret deſign to ſubdue the 
whole; whereupon the cities ſent ambaſſadors to 
Thebes, to beg the aſſiſtance of ſome troops and a 
general. Pelopidas knowing that tfaminondas was 
detained by the Feloponneſian war, offered him- 
felf to command in | heffaly, being loath that the 
kill he had necmtbbe@ in military affairs ſhould lie 
uſeleſs, and well knowing that where- ever Epami- 
nondas commanded, there was no need of an 
other general. te therefore marched with an 
army into Theflaly, where he ſoon reduced the 
city of Lariſſa; we when Alexander came to hint 
in a ſubmiſive manner, he endeavoured to reform 
him, and inſtead of a tyrant, to render him a juſt 
and merciful prince; but finding him incorrigible 
and brutal, and receiving daily complaints of his 
eruelty, lewdneſs, and avarice, he began to treat 
him with fome ſeverity ; upon which the tyrant 
made his efcape privately with his guards. Pelo- 
pidas having thus ſecured the heffalians from all 
danger of tyranny, and left them in a good under- 
ſtanding among themſelves, marched for Macedo- 
nia, where Ptolemy was making war againſt A- 


He had lately EE uncle Polyphron, ond e him; 
this Polyphron had ſtain his brother Polydore. They were both bro- 
thers to Jaſon, who having been appointed genera] of the Theſſalians, 


turned tyrant, and had reigned five e 3 was the ſon of 
Folydore, 
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lexander the king of Macedon *; and whither he 
had been invited by thoſe two brothers, to decide 
their diſputes, and aſſiſt him who ſhould ap- 
pear to be injured. Pelopidas, immediately upon 
his arrival, put an end to all their differences, 
and recalled all ſuch as had been baniſhed and 
taking with him Philip, Alexander's brother, and 
thirty youths of the chief families in Macedonia 
for hoſtages, he brought them to Thebes; ſhew- 
ing the Grecians what authority the hebans had 
gained abroad by the reputation of their arms, and 
the good opinion every where conceived of their 
juſtice and integrity. This was that Fhilip who 
many years after made war againſt Greece, with a 
deſign to conquer and enſlave it. He was then a 
boy, and was brought up at Thebes with one 
Pammenes. Hence it was believed, chat he pro- 
poſed Epaminondas as his pattern, and that it was 
from him he learned his military {kill and activity, 
which were the leaſt parts of that great man's ex- 
cellencies; but of his temperance, his juſtice, his 
magnanimity, and his clemency, which made him 
truly great, Philip poſſeſſed no ſhare at all, eicher 
from nature or imitation. 

The year following, the Theſfalians preferred- a 
3 complaint againſt Alexander the Pherean, 
for diſturbing their peace, and forming deſigns 
upon their cities. Pelopidas and Iſmenias were lent. 
joint ambaſſadors thither ; but having no expecta- 
tion of a war, they brought no .troops with them 
from Thebes, ſo that things taking a contrary turn 
to what, they expected, they were con led to 
make uſe of i heffalians. 

At the ſame time there were freſh commotions in 


* eee II. fea. and left hats legitima: e children, ST WE RAY 
Perdiccas, and Philip, and one natural ſon, whoſe name was Piolemy. 


This laſt made war againſt Alexander, lew! hm treach- rouſſy, and 
reigned three years, + 


Macedonia. 
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Macedonia. Ptolemy had murdered Alexander, 
and ſeized his kingdom, The deceaſed King's 
friends ſent for Pelopidas, and he being willing to 
eſpouſe their intereſt, but having no troops of his 
own at hand, immediately raiſed ſome mercenaries, 


with whom he marched againſt : tolemy, When 


they came near one another, Ptolemy found means 
to corrupt the mercenaries, and bring them over 
to his ſide ; but yet fearing the very name and re- 
putation of Pelopidas, he came ſubmiſſively to him 
as to a ſuperior, endeavoured to pacify him by en- 
treaties, and ſolemnly promiſed to keep the king- 
dom for the dead king's brothers, and to eſteem 
the friends and enemies of | hebes as his own ; and 
as ſecurity for this, he gave his ſon Fhiloxenus, 
and fifty of his companions, hoſtages. I heſe Pe- 
lopidas ſent to Thebes; but reſenting the treachery 
of the mercenaries, and underſtanding that they 
had lodged the beſt part of their effects, together 
wich their wives and children, at Fharſalus, he 
thought the feizing them would be a fufficient re- 


venge for the injury he had received. Whereupon 


he aflembled ſome I heſſalian troops, and marched 
thither. He was no ſooner arrived, but. lexander 
the tyrant appeared before the place with a con- 
fiderable army, Pelopidas believing that he came thi- 
ther to juſtify himſelf, and anſwer the complaints 
that had been made againſt him, went to him to- 
gether with :{menias, without any further precau- 
tion; not that they were ignorant of his being 
wicked and bloody, but they imagined that the 
power and authority of J hebes, and their own dig- 
nity and reputation would protect them from all 


violence. However, as ſoon as the tyrant ſaw them 


alone, and unarmed, he took them priſoners, and 
made himſelf maſter of Pharſalus. 
This action filled the minds of all his ſubjects 
with fears and jealouſies; for they thought, that, 
after ſo flagrant and daring an injury, he would 
: - fpare 
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fpare nobody, but behave himſelf on all occaſions, 
and toward all perſons, as one quite deſperate, 
who had thrown off all regard to himſelf, and his 
own ſafety. When the Ihebans heard the news 
of this outrage, they were highly incenſed, and im- 
mediately ſent an army into T heflaly ; and Epami- 
nondas happening at that time to lie under their diſ- 
pleaſure, they made choice of other generals *. 
In the mean time, the tyrant brought /elopidas 
to Fheræ, and at firſt permitted every body that 
would to fee him; believing that this diſaſter 
would humble his ſpirit, and abate his courage. 
But when elopidas adviſed che complaining Phe- 
reans to be comforted, aſſuring them that the 
tyrant in a fhort time would meet with the juſt re- 
ward of his crimes, and ſent to tell him, that it was 
cbſurd daily to torment and put to death ſo many innocent 
worthy citiens, and to ſpare him, who, he very well 
knew, if ever he eſcaped out of his hands, would be ſure. 
to make him ſuffer the pumſhment he had deſerved. "The 
tyrant ſurpriſed at this boldneſs and magnanimity, 
anſwered, Why is Pelopidas in ſo much hajte to die? 
Which being told Pelopidas, he ſent him this re- 
ply, It is that tho may/ſt periſh ſo much the ſooner, by 
becoming ſtill more hateful to the gods than thou art. 
From that time the tyrant forbade any one to ſee 
or diſcourſe with him, But I hebe his wife, the 
daughter of Jaſon, having been informed by his 
keepers of the great firmneſs and intrepidity of Pe- 
lopidas, had a defire to ſee and talk. with him, 
W hen ſhe came into the priſon, ſhe like a woman 
could not immediately perceive his greatneſs and 


* They were d;ſpleaſed at him, becau'e in the lat expedition a- 
gainſt the Lacedæmonians, after the battle thut he f.ught near Co- 
rinth, againſt ſome troops that diſputed his paſT-ge, he ſpared ſeveral 
that he might lawfully have put to the ſword. Whereupon his ene- 
m cs charged him with treachery, got him removed from the govern- 
ment of Bœotia, and cauſed him to be ſent along with their forces, as 


a private perſun, Dioger, lib. 15. 
Le dignity 
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dignity amidſt ſuch an appearance of ae but 
gueſſing by the meanneſs of his attire and proviſion, 
that he was treated very unworthily, ſhe fell a- 
weeping. Pelopidas at firſt not knowing who ſhe 
Was, ſtood amazed; but when he underſtood her 
quality, he addeefing her by her father's name, for 
Jaſon and he had been intimate friends; and when 
ſhe ſaid, J pity your wife ; he replied, And F yu, 
who being at liberty can en dure Abxendery I dis ſay⸗ 
ing touched Thebe to the quick; for ſhe was al- 
ready provoked by the cruelty and inſolence of A- 
lexander, who, beſide all his other infamous beha- 
viour, had abuſed her younger brother to his luſt, 
Going therefore often to ſee Pelopidas, and com- 
plaining freely to him of the outrages ſhe had re- 
ceived, the grew more and more 64195. ace againſt 
.her huſband. 
1he Theban generals who came into Theſſaly 
did nothing at all; but either through ill fortune or 
bad conduct were obliged to make a diſadvantageous 
and diſhonourable retreat. Ihe 'Thebans fined 
each of them ten thouſand drachmas, and ſent E- 
paminondas with an army to repair the diſhonour. 
The fame and reputation of Epaminondas gave 
new life and courage to the T heffalians, and oc- 
caſioned great inſurrections among them, fo that 
from that time the tyrant's affairs ſeemed to be in 
a very deſperate. condition; ſuch Was the fear that 
had ſeized all his officers and friends, ſo forward 
Vere his ſubjects to revolt, and ſo univerſal was the 
joy at the proſpect of that vengeance that ſeemed 
ready to overtake him for all his paſt crimes, | 
But Epaminondas preferring the ſafety of Pelo- 
pidas to his own reputation, and fearing, if he 
puſhed matters to an extremity at ſirſt, the tyrant 
might grow deſperate, like a wild beaſt, and turn 
all his fury againſt his priſoner, did not vigorouſly 
. proſecute the war, but hovering ſtill over him with 
his amy, he managed the tyrant in ſuch a manner 
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as neither to leflen his ſpirit and reſolution, nor 
yet to increaſe his fiercenefs and cruelty ; for he 
very well knew his ſavage diſpoſition, and the little 
regard he had to reaſon and juſtice, He was not 
ignorant that he had cauſed ſome men to be buried 
alive, and others to be dreſſed in bears and boars 
ſkins, and then baited them with dogs, or thot at 
them for his diverfion. At Melibeza and Scotuſa, 
two cities which were in friendship and alliance 
with him, he ſummoned the people to an aſſombly, 
and having ſurrounded them with his guards, he 
put them all, young and old, to the fword. He 
conſecrated the ſpear with which he flew his uncle 
Polyphron, and having crowned it with garlands, 
offered ſacrifice to it as to a god, and gave it the 
name of Tychon . | Seeing a tragedian once act the 
Troades of Euripides, he went haſtily out of the 
theatre, but ſent to tell the actor et to be diſturbed, 
but to go on with his part; for he did not 99 out from 
any contempt of him, but-becaufe he was aſhamed his ci- 
*#112ens ſhould fee him, who never pitted thoſe he murdered, 
"Weep at the fafferings of Hecuba and Andromache. 

This cruel tyrant was terrified at the "nn name 
and character of Epaminondas; 


Aud like the craven cock be hung his wirgs. 


He diſpatched an embaſſy in all haſte to offer ſail 
faction; but Epaminondas refuſed to admit ſuch a 
man as an ally to the Thebans; he only allowed 
him a truce of thirty days; and having recovered 
Peopidas and Iſmenias out- of his Bands, he maych- 
ed back with his Army. 

In the mean time, the Phebans havitlg difcover- 
ed, that che Spartans and Athenians had ſent am- 
baffadors to cenclude a-league with the king of Per- 
Ha, ſent Pelopidas on their part; whoſe eſtabliſhed 
reputation fully evidenced the wiſdom of their 


choice. As ſoon as he entered the Perſian domi- 
* 1, e. Fortunate, 
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nions, he was univerſally known and honoured ; 
for the glory he had acquired in_the war with the 
Spartans, did not move 1lowly or obſcurely ; but 
after the fame of the firſt battle at Leuctra was gone 
abroad, the report of ſome new victories continual- 
ly following, exceedingly increaſed, and: ſpread his 
reputation, When he arrived at the Perſian court, 
and was feen by the nobles and great officers that 
waited there, he became the object of their admira- 
tion; all of them ſaying, This is the man who deprived 
the Lacedemanians of their empire both i ſea and land, 
and confined Sparta within the bounds of T aygetus and 
Eurotas; that Sparta, which.-a little before, under the 
conduct of Age ef Haus, made war-againſl our great monarch, 
and threatened the kingdoms of Suſa and Ecbatana, This 
greatly pleaſed Artaxerxes, who made it his ſtudy 
to heighten his reputation, by doing him all ima- 
ginable honours, on purpoſe to ſhow, that perſons 
of the moſt diſtinguiſhed and illuſtrious characters 
made their court, and paid homage to him. But 
when he had both ſeen his | perſon, and heard his 
diſcourſe, which was ſtronger than that of the Athe- 
nian, and plainer than that of the Spartan ambaſſa- 
dors, he conceived a ſtill greater eſteem for him; and 
as kings, ſeldom conceal their inclinations, he made 
no ſecret of the great regard he had for him; and this 
the other ambailadors perceived. He ſeemed indeed 
to have done Antalcides the Spartan the greateſt 
honour *, by ſending him a perfumed garland 
which he himſelf had worn at an entertainment. 
But though he did not indeed treat Pelopidas after 
ſo familiar and free a manner, the cuſtomary pre- 
ſents which he ſent him, were as rich and magnifi- 
cent as poſfible ; he likewiſe granted all the de- 
mands he made; which were; That the Greeks ſhould 


If Plutarch means the Spabtan . 5 he Aders from Xeno- 
phon, who ſays that his name was Euthicles. He likewiſe tellsus, 
that Timagoras was the perſon whom the king eſtcemed next to Pe- 
Tn 


obo 


turned home, without accepting any other of the 
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be free and independent, that Meſſene ſhould be repeopled, 
and that the Thebans ſhould be alivays reckoned the king's 


hereditary friends. 


Having received ſo favourable an anſwer, he re- 


preſents, than what ſerved. as a pledge of the king's 
favour and good-will towards him ;, and this beha- 
viour of Pelopidas aggravated the reproach which 


fell on the other ambaſſadors. The Athenians tried 


and executed Timagoras; and indeed if they did it 
for receiving ſo many preſents from the king, their 
ſentence was. juſt. and reaſonable ; for he not only 


took gold and filver, but a rich bed, and ſlaves to 


make it; as if that had been an art unknown to the 


Greeks. Beſide this, he received fourſcore cows, 


and herdſmen to look after them, as if he wanted 
milk for ſome diſtemper ; and. laſt of all, when he 


left the court, he was carried in a chair as far as the 


ſea- coaſt, at the king's expenſe, who paid four ta- 
lents for his carriage. But it is probable the pre- 


fents: he received, were not the principal cauſe of 


the diſpleaſure of the Athenians; for when Epicra- 


tes * confeſſed: in a public aſſembly of the people, 
that he himſelf had received preſents from the king. 


of Perſia, and talked. of propoſing a decree, that 


mſtead of chuſing nine archons every year, twelve 
of the pooreſt citizens ſhould be ſent yearly.as am- 
baffadors to Perſia, to. be enriched by the king's: 
preſents, . the people only laughed at it. 
aſperated; the Athenians moft, was, that the The- 
bans had obtained all they deſired ; in-which t 
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In the original he is called oxevePoess, or porter. But it being 
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improbable that a man in ſo me na dation ſhould receive preſents 
from the king of Pe: ſia, or ſhould ſpeak in the aſſembly of the people 
at Athens, Palmerius juſtly reads ozx:oPopos, or ſpield-bearer, upon 
the authority of Harpocration and the ſcholiaſt of Ariſtophanes, who 
both ſay, that Epicrates was an-orator-who had obtained the name of 


EcX37 Pogo; and the latter of them tells us that his 


long beard gave 
occaſion to this appellation, | ong beard gave 


latarch does not give us here the true reaſon which Xenophon 


aſſigns, 


23 
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hid too little ſtreſs on the great reputation of Pelo- 

pidas, not conſidering that his fame had more 
weight, than all the oratory of the other ambaſſa- 
dors, With a prince who always favoured the moſt 
ſueceſsful and victorious. 

The affection and eſteem of the Thebans for 
Pelopidas, was not a little increaſed by this embaſſy, 
in which he procured the freedom of Greece and 
the re- eſtabliſhment of Meſſene. 

Alexander, the Pherean tyrant, returning at chis 
time to his natural diſpofition, had deſtr oyed ſeve-. 
ral cities of Theſſaly, and put garriſons into thoſe 
of the Phthiotæ, the Achæans, and the Magneſians ;, 
who hearing that Pelopidas was returned, ſent de- 
puties to Thebes, to deſire the afliſtance of ſome 
Forces, and him for their general. The Thebans 
readily granted, their requeſt. But when all things 
were prepared, and, the general was juſt ready to- 

march, on a ſudden the ſun. was. eclipſed, and the 
whole city of | hebes covered with. darkneſs at mid- 
day. Pelopidas ſeeing the people-much ſurpriſed. 
at this phænomenon, did not think fit to compel. 
the army to march while they were in ſuch a con- 
ſternation, nor to hazard the lives of ſeven thou-. 
fand of his fellow- citizens; but committing himſelf 
wholly to the Theffalians, and taking with him 
only three hundred horſe, compoſed. of Thebans. 
and ſtrangers, who offered themſelves as volun- 
teers, he departed, contrary to the opinion of the. 
ſoothſayers and the reſt of the citizens, who en- 
deavoured to hinder him, believing that the eclipſe. 
portended ſomething extraordinary, and boded il 
to this great man. But Pelopidas, beſides being 

urged by his reſentment for the injuries he had re- 


aſſigns, n the Athenlans put Timagoras to death, which was, that 
Leon, his colleague in that embaſly, had accuſed him, at his return, 
of refuſing to lodge with him, and of keeping a correſpondence with 
Pelopidas, For indeed he had confirmed all that Pelopidas Rad ſaid 
fo the advantage of the Thebans, 


ccived, 


* 
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coined, hoped, from . the: converſation he formerly: 
had with Thebe, 0 find great diſorders and divi- 
ſions in the tyraut's own family. But that which ex- 
cited him moſt to this undertaking. was the glory of 
the action itſelf; for his whole-aim and. ambition : 
was, to let all the. Grecians ſee, that at the ſame * 
time, when the. Spartans ſent officers: and generals 
to Dionyſius the Sicilian tyrant, and. the. Atheni- 
ans were kept in pay. by Alexander, and had erect- 
| ed a brazen ſtatue in honour of him, as a benefac- 
'F tor, the | hebans were the only people that waged : 
war to ſuccour the diſtreſſed, and to exterminate all 
arbitrary and unjuſt government out of Greece. 
After he had aſſembled his forces at Pharſalus, 
he marched againſt. the tyrant; who finding that 
Pelopidas had but few Thebans, and that his own 
infantry was more than double the number of the 
Theſſalians, went to meet him as far as the temple 
of Thetis; and when it was told Pelopidas that the 
tyrant was advancing towards him with a prodigious 
army, he ſaid, So much the better, wwe aal. beat jo ma- 
nythe more. 
Near che place called Oymſeepbalee, there were two 
ſteep hills-oppoſite-to one another, in the middle-of 
the plain. Both fides ſtrove to get poſſeſſion of. 
theſe two hills with their foot; and at the ſame 
time Pelopidas ordered his horſe, which were very 
numerous and good, to charge the enemyis cavalry, 
which they preſently routed, and purſued over the 
plain. But Alexander had gained the. hills before 
the Theſſalian foot could reach them, and falling 
fiercely upon ſuch of them as attempted to force 
thoſe aſcents, he killed the foremoſt of them, and < - 
wounded ſo many of thoſe that followed, that they 
were obliged to give way. Pelopidas ſeeing this, 
called back his horſe, and ordered them to attack 
ſuch of the enemy as ſtill kept their ground; and 
taking his ſhield in his hand, made what haſte he 
could to join choſe that fought about the hills; and 
G7 2 22 
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advancing to the front, filled his men with ſuck 
courage aad alacrity, that the enemy imagined they 
came with other ſpirits and other bodies to the on- 
ſet. They ſtood two or three charges; but when 
they found the Theſſalian foot ſtill preſs forward, 
and perceived the horſe returning from the purſuit, 
they began to give ground. Pelopidas at the ſame 
time viewing, from an aſcent, the enemy's army, 
which did not yet in reality fly, but began to fall in- 
to diſorder, ſtopped for a while, caſting his eyes e- 
very way to find out Alexander, As- ſoon as he 
perceived him in the right wing, rallying and encou- 


raging his mercenarics, he was no longer -maſter of 


himſelf, but inflamed at the fight, and ſacrificing 
both his ſafety and his duty as a general to his paſ- 
ſion, he advanced far before his ſoldiers, crying 
out, and challenging the tyrant, who did not dare 
to meet him, but retreating, hid himſelf amongſt 


his guards. The foremoſt of the mercenaries that 


came hand to hand were cut down by Pelopidas, 


but others fighting at a diſtance, pierced his armour 


with their javelins, and mortally wounded him. 
The I beſſalians ſeeing him in this danger, made 
| haſte from the hills to his aſſiſtance; but when they 
came to the place where he was, they found him 
dead upon the ground. At the ſame time both horſe 
and foot preſſing hard upon the enemy, entirely 
routed them, purſuing them a great way, and co- 
vering the plain with more than three thouſand 
dead bodies. :Fhe I hebans who were then preſent, 
expreſſed the greateſt concern imaginable at Pelopi- 
das's death, calling him their father, ſaviour, and 
inſtructor, in every thing that was great and honourable. 
And it is no wonder they did ſo, when the Theſſa - 
hans and allies, after they had exceeded, by their e- 


dicts in his favour, the greateſt honours that are 
due to human virtues, gave ſtill more undeniable 


proofs of their love to him by their grief; for the 
whole army, when they underſtood he was dead, 
E | neither 


; 
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neither put off their armour, unbridled their ho 
ſes, nor dreſſed their wounds, but, notwithſtanding 
their heat and fatigue, ran all immediately to him,. 
as if he had been {till alive, heaped up the ſpoils of 
the enemy about his dead body, and cut off their 
horſes manes, and their own hair; and many of 
them when they retired to their tents, neither kind- 
led a fire nor took any refreſhment ; but a general 
filence,. conſternation, and grief reigned throughout. 
the army, as if they had not gained a very great 
and glorious victory, but had been defeated and en- 
flaved by the tyrant. 

In all the cities through which his body was car-- 
ried, the magiſtrates, young men, children, and: 
prieſts came out to meet it with trophies, crowns, 


and golden armour. And when the time of his in- 
. terment was come, the oldeſt men among the Theſ- 


ſalians begged the l hebans to allow them to bury 
him. One of them upon this occaſion. made the 
following ſpeech: Friends and allies, we aſt a favour 
of you, which will be a very ſingular honour and conſola- 
tion to us in this great misfortune. It is not Pelopidas 
alive the Theſſalians defire to attend; it is not to Pelopi- 
das, ſenſible of what is done to him, they deft re to pay 
the honours dus to. his merit: no; all we de is the per- 
miſſion to waſh, adorn, and inter his dead body; and i 

we obtain this, we ſhall then think your are perſuaded that 
we eſteem our ſhare in this common calamity greater than 


yours. Tou, it is true, have bt an excellent general; 


but wwe, with the loſs F a general have loft all hopes of li- 


 berty,; for how ſhall we dare to deſire another of you, 


ce we cannot reftore Pelopidas? 


The Thebans granted their requeſt : and never 


was a more ſplendid funeral ſeen ; at leaſt in the o- 


pinion of thoſe who do not think that magnificence 
Pap in gold, ivory, and purple, like Philiſtus *, 
| "who 


He was both an hiſtorian and a Wiler He had ſerved under 
Dionyſius the elder, whoſe life he wrote in ſix books, He ferved like- 


wiſe 
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who made a ſplendid encomium on the funeral ot 
Dionyſius the tyrant, which, to ſpeak properly, 
was only like the pompous cataſtrophe of that 
bloody tragedy, his tyranny. Alexander the Great, 


at the death of Hephæſtion, did not only cut off 
the manes of his horſes and mules, but took down 
the battlements from the walls of cities, that even 
the towns. might ſeem mourners, and inſtead of 
their former beauteous appearance, look dejected 
at his funeral: but ſuch kinds of pomp and mag- 


w 


nificence not being free and voluntary, but the in- 


junctions of arbitrary power, are attended with en- 
vy towards- him in whoſe honour they are perform- 
ed, and with hatred againſt him who. commands 
them, and are far from being proofs of a ſincere 


love and eſteem; they only thow the. barbarous 
pride, luxury, and vanity of thoſe who laviſh their 


wealth to ſuch vain and contemptible purpoſes. But 


that a man of common rank, dying: in a ſtrange 


becauſe it ſecures to good men the glory of their 
virtuous actions, and advances them above the 


power of fortune. And that Spartan's advice was 


better founded, who embracing Diagoras after he 


himſelf, his ſons, and grandſons had all conquèred 


and been crowned in the Olympic games, ſaid to 


him, Die, Diagoras, die quickly, for thou canſi not. bs 
a god. And yet is there any one that will pretend to 


compare all the victories in the Pythian and Olym- 


pic games, with one of thoſe enterpriſes of Pelopidas, | 


wiſe under Dionyſius the younger; and haying been defeated by Don, 


killed himſelf, 


LY 


country, neither his wife, children, nor kinſmen 
preſent, none either deſiring or ordering it, thauld. . 
be attended, buried, and crowned by ſo many cities, 
that ſtrove to exceed one another in the demonſtra- 
tions of their love, ſeems to be the height of hap. 
pineſs. For the obſervation of Æſop is not true, 
that death is moſt unfortunate in the time of proſperity . 
and ſucceſs ;. on the.contrary, it is then molt happy, 


A 
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in all which he was conſtantly. victorious ? So that 
after he had ſpent the greateſt part of his life in, 
great and: glorious actions, and had been thirteen 
times named governor of Bceotia, he died at laſt in, 


a noble attempt to extirpate tyranny, and reſtore. 
the liberties of I heflaly. 2 
If his death occaſioned. great grief, it brought. 
greater advantage to the allies; for no ſooner were. 
the I hebans advertiſed of it, but, prompted by a. 
defire of revenge, they immediately ſent to their 
| aſſiſtance an army of {even thouſand foot, and ſeven, 
bundred horſe, under the command of Malcitus. 
and Diogiton, who. falling upon Alexander, who, 
was already much weakened and reduced to great. 
. difficulties, compelled. him to reſtore thoſe cities he 
had taken from the Theſſalians, to withdraw his: 
garriſons. from the Magneſians, Phthiotz, and A- 
chæans, and to engage by oath to afford the he- 
hans at all times whatever aſſiſtance they ſhould, de- 
mand. The Thebans were ſatisfied; with theſe con- 
ditions ; but puniſhment ſoon followed the tyrant. 
for his wickedneſs, and the death of Pelopidas was. 
revenged in this manner. e AD is. 
He, as we mentioned before, had taught. Thebe 
not to reſpect. the exterior ſhaw and pomp of ty- 
ranny, notwithſtanding ſhe was ſurrounded by the 
tyrant's guards. She therefore fearing the falſe- 
hood, and hating the cruelty of her huſband, con- 
ſpired with her three wy La Tifiphonus, Py-. 
tholaus, and Lycophron *, to kill him; and they 
put their deſign in execution after this manner. 
The whole palace at night was full of guards, ex- 
« | cept the tyrant's bedchamber, which was an upper 
room, and the door of this apartment was guarded. 
by a dog who was chained there, and who would. 


* Tifiphonus was the eldeft, and as ſuch ſucceeded Alexander, and: 
reigned at the time that Xenophon wrote the hiftory of this affair; 
but Xenophon died the year following, which was the firſt or ſecond 
year of the hundred and fifth Olympiad, 9 | 


fly. 
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fly at all but the tyrant and his wife, and one ſlave 
that conſtantly fed him. When the time appointed 
- was come, I hebe hid her brothers all day in a room 
hard by; and going alone into Alexander's chamber 
whilft he was afleep, as ſhe uſed to do, the came 
out again in a little time, and commanded the flave 
to lead away the dos, ſaying her huſband had a 
mind to fleep. without being diſturbed 5 and that 
the ſtairs might make no noiſe as her brothers came 
up, ſhe covered them with wool. All things being 
thus prepared, ſhe fetched up her brothers ſoftly ;. 
and, leaving them at the door with poniards in their 
Bands, went into the chamber, and preſently re- 
turned with the tyrant's ſword that hung ar the 
head of his bed, and ſhowed it them as a proof that 
he was faſt aſleep. Being now. upon the point of 
execution, the young men appeared terrified, and 
durſt not proceed; which ſo enraged Thebe, that 
ſhe reproached them for their cowardice, and with 
oaths declared ſhe would go and awake the tyrant, 
and diſcover their whole plot. When ſhame and: 
fear had brought them to themſelves again, and 
they had reſumed their former reſolution, ſhe led 
them into the chamber, and, with a light in her 
hand, conducted them to her huſband's bed. One 
of them caught him faſt by his feet, another by the- 
hair of his head, while the third ſtabbed him with 
His poniard. His death may perhaps be thought 
too quick and ecafy for ſo cruel. and deteſtable a 
monſter ; but if it be conſidered that he was the firſt 
tyrant that ever fell by the contrivance of his own 
wife, and that his dead body was. expoſed to all 
kind of indignities, and ſpurned: and trodden under 
foot by his own ſubjects, his puniſhment will ap- 
pear adequate to His innumerable oppreſſtons and. 
cruelties. 7 


O F 


MARCEL LUS. 


Arcus Claudius, who was five times conſul, 

was the ſon of Marcus, and the firſt of his 
Family that was called Marcellus , that is martial, as 
Poſidonius affirms. He was by long experience 


{killed in the art of war, and by nature hardy, ac- 


tive, and daring ; but his fierceneſs and impetuoſi- 
ty appeared only in battle, on all other occaſions he 


was modeſt, courteous, and humane. He was fond 
of the Grecian learning and eloquence, and admi- 


red and honoured all that excelled in them ; but he 
did not make a progreſs in them himſelf, equal to 
his defires, becauſe his other employments took 
him off from a cloſe application, If ever God de- 
ſigned that any men 1 


Should lead their lives in fierce and endleſs war, 


as Homer ſays, they were undoubtedly the princi- 
pal Romans of that age. In their infancy they had 
the Carthaginians to contend with for Sicily ; in 


their middle age, the Gauls for Italy itſelf ; and 


in their old age they . were obliged .to contend 
again with the Carthaginians and Hannibal, Nor 


* The Romans were very fond of names and ſurnames derived from 
Mars, from whom they reckoned themſelves deſcended ; from thence 
came the names, Marcus, Marcius, Mamers, Mamercus, and Marcellus, 

Were 


” 
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were they allowed the common privilege of age 


to excuſe them from the wars, their merits and 
valour continually calling them forth to military 
commands. FG | . 

As for Marcellus, he was admirably ſkilled in all 
Kinds of fighting; but in ſingle combat, he even 
Yurpaſſed himſelf, He never refuſed a challenge, or 
Failed of killing thoſe that challenged him. In Si- 
cily, ſeeing his brother Otacilius once in danger, he 
threw his ſhield over him, flew all thoſe who at- 
tacked him, and fo ſaved his life. For that and 
other honourable achievements, he received from 
the generals, while very young, crowns and other 
preſents, as rewards of his valour. His reputation 
daily increafing, the people choſe him curule ædile, 
and the prieſts created him augur. This is a kind 
of ſacerdotal office, to which the law aligns the 
ſuperintendance of that kind of divination which is 
taken from the flight of birds. 
While he was in the former of theſe offices, he 


was obliged, contrary to his inclination, to bring a 


criminal accufation before the ſenate. He had a 
ſon of his own name, who was very young, but of 
ſuch extraordinary beauty and accompliſhments, 
and of ſo virtuous a diſpoſition, that he was uni- 
verſally admired. Capitolinus, Marcellus's colleague, 
a very infolent- and vitious man, fell in love with 
this youth, and attempted to ſeduce him. At firſt, 
the youth of himſelf rejected all his offers, without 
acquainting any one; but when the other repeat- 
ed his ſolicitations, he diſcovered the matter to his 
father. Marcellus, highly enraged at ſuch an affront, 
accuſed Capitolinus before the ſenate. Capitolinus 
made uſe of all kind of arts and evafions to get 
judgment deferred, and at laſt appealed from the 
ſenate to the tribunes. But-they refuſing to receive 


Bis appeal, he defended himſelf by a flat denial of 


the charge. As there was no witneſs. of the fact, 
IS 1 . K ref the 
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the ſenate ordered the youth himſelf to be brought 
before them, and to be examined. As ſoon as ever 


he appeared, his bluſhes, tears, and baſhfulneſs, 


mixed with indignation and reſentment, convinced 
them without further proof; and they condemned 


Capitolinus to pay a conſiderable fine to Marcellus; 


which he converted into a filver exchange- table“, 
and conſecrated it to the gods. 1 

Soon after the firſt Punic war, which had laſted 
twenty-two years , Rome became engaged in a new 
war againſt the Gauls. The Inſubrians, a people 
of Celtic extraction, who inhabit that part of Ita- 


ly which borders on the Alps, though very power- 


ful in themſelves, applied to their neighbours for 
aſſiſtance, and particularly to thoſe called Geſatæ, 
who uſed to hire out themſelves for pay. It ſeem- 


ed indeed ſtrange, and very fortunate foi the Ro- 


* Perhaps to ſhow that this happened during the time of his being 
curule ædile; for it was the duty of that office to ſuperintend ever 


thing relating to commerce. At the ſame time 1 confeſs myſelf a 
ſtranger to the word Aęyuge eo, which I have never ſeen any 


where elſe. In ſome manuſcripts it is @gyves noihtia, which be 
converted into fikver cruets or waſes : this ſeems a better reading. Abi, 
were little veſſels made uſe of in ſacrifices, and were ikewiſe called 
Ades, and Lr. | | TITRE | 

F Plutarch in this place confounds the time a little. The firſt Pu- 
nie war laſted four and twenty years; for it began in the four hundred 


and eighty-ninth year from the building of Rome, and the treaty with 


the Carthaginians was fnade in the five handred and twelfth. The 
Gauls continued quiet all that time, and did not begin to ſtir till 
four years after, They advanced as far as Ariminum; but the Boit 
mutinying againſt their leaders, ſlew the kings Ates and Galares 
after which, falling out among themſelves, and fighting againſt one 
another, ſometimes one party overcame, and ſometimes another; 


and they that. were left alive returned home, Five years after this, 


the Gauls began to make preparations for-a new war, on account 
of the diviſion which Flaminius had made of the lands belong- 
ing to the Piceni, which he had taken from the Senones in Galla 
Citalpina, Theſe preparations were carrying on a long time, and it 


Vas eight years after that diviſion, before the war began in earneſt un- 
der their leaders Congolitanus and Aneroeſtes, when L. ZEmilius Pa- 


pus. and ©, Atilius Regulus were conſuls, in the five hundred and 
twenty eighih year of Rome, and the third year of the one hundred 
and thirty-eighth Olympiad, Polyb. J. 2. : | 

Vor. II. ; H h | mane, 
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mans, that they did not happen to be engaged in 
this Gallic war before that againſt the Carthagi- 
nians was concluded, but that the Gauls continued 
quiet all that time, as if they had really waited to 
take up the conqueror, and would not attack the 
Romans till they had gained the victory, and had no 
other enemy to cope with. However, the near 
neighbourhood as well as ancient renown and bra- 
very of the Gauls ſtruck the Romans with great 
terror; for they were indeed the enemy they 
dreaded moſt, having not forgot how they had for- 
merly made themſelves maſters of Rome; from 
which time 1t was provided by law, that the prieſts 
{ſhould be excuſed from taking arms, except only to 
defend the city againſt the Gauls, 

The vaſt preparations made by the Romans on 
this occaſion, (for it is {ſaid ſo many thouſand of them 
were never ſeen in arms at once, either before or 
fince), as well as their new and extraordinary ſacri- 
tices, plainly ſhowed the apprehenſions they were 
under. For though they-had received none of the 
barbarous rites of other nations, but imitated the 
mild and humane cuſtoms of the Greeks in their re- 
ligious worſhip, yet at the appearance of this war, in 
obedience to {ome prophecies contained in the books 
of the Sibyls, they thought themſelves obliged to 
bury alive, in the place which is called the bea/?- 
market, two Greeks, a man and a woman, and like- 
wiſe two Gauls, one of each ſex *. Theſe ſacrifices 
gave riſe to certain private and myſterious ceremo- 
nies, which ſtill continue to be annually. e 
zin the month of November, 


* They sd the hae Aacrifice at the beginning of the ſecond 
Punic war, which followed this: for Livy mentions theſe two ſacri- 
fices, lib. xxit. 57. Interim exfatalibus libris ſacrificia aliquot extrao di- 
naria facta, inter quæ Gallus et Galla, Græcus et Graca in foro Boario 
feb terra vidi demiſſi ſunt in locum ſaxo conſeptum, ibi ante, hoſtiis humanis, 
minine Romano ſocro imbutum, The words ibi, ante, &c. refer to the 
> Lacrifice that was offered at the beginning of the war againſt the Gauls, 
which is here mentioned by Plutarch, | 
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In. the beginning of this war, the Romans 
ſometimes gained very ſignal victories, and were as 
often ſhamefully defeated * ; but neither good nor- 
bad ſucceſs was available to put a final period to the 


war, till C. Quintius Flaminius and P. Furius 


Philo, being confuls, marched againſt the Infubri- 
ans with a powerful army. It was then reported, 
that the river which runs through the country of 


Picenum was turned. into blood, and that three 


moons were ſeen at Ariminum at the ſame time. 
'The prieſts, whoſe buſineſs it was to obſerve the 
flying of birds at the time of chuſing the con- 
ſuls, declared that the election of thoſe two was un- 
duly and inauſpiciouſly made. Hereupon the ſe- 
nate immediately diſpatched letters to the army, 
expreſsly forbidding the conſuls to attempt any 
thing againſt the enemy in that capacity, and in- 
joining them to return with all ſpeed to Rome, in 
order to lay down their office. Flaminius having 
received theſe letters, deferred opening them till he 
had fought and defeated the enemy, and ravaged 
their whole country; after which he marched to- 
wards Rome. But though he carried a prodigious 


booty home with him, yet none of the people went 
out to meet him; nay they had like to have denied 


him the honour of a triumph, becauſe he did not 


inſtantly obey the ſenate, but ſlighted. and deſpiſed. 


their orders... And as ſoon as ever the triumph 
was ended, both he and his colleague were depo- 
ſed from their office, .and reduced to the condition 
of private citizens: ſuch a reſpect had the Ro- 
mans for religion, making all their affairs depend 
ſolely on the pleaſure of the gods; never ſuffering, 
no not in their. greateſt proſperity, the leaſt neglect 
or contempt of their ancient rites or oracles; being 
fully perſuaded that it was of much greater import- 


C. Atilius Regulus was ſlain in a battle; on the enemy's fide 
Congolitanus, one of their kings, was killed at the ſame time, and 
2, killed h mſelf out of deſpair, 


Aneroeſtes, the other other kin 


H h 2 
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ance to the 88. welfare that their magiſtrates 
and generals ſhould reverence and obey the gods, 
than that they ſhould conquer their enemies. Ti- 
berius Sempronius, who for his fortitude and other 
virtues was ſo highly beloved and eſteemed by the 
Romans, when he was conſul, named Scipio Naſi- 
ca and Caius Marcius Figulus his fucceflors. When 
theſe two conſuls were gone into their reſpective 


24 75 — Sempronius happening to light upon 


ome books containing directions relating to ſacred 
rites and cuſtoms, found out a certain particular 
which he never knew before; it was this: Whenever 
the magiſtrate went out of the city, and fat down in a 
heufe or tent hired for that purpoſe, to obſerve the fight 
of birds, if it happened for any cauſe whatſoever that he 
was obliged to return into the city before he had finiſhed his 
obſervations, he was not to make uſe of that lodge again, 
but to take another, and there begin bis obſervations a- 


mew, 1 was ignorant of this, when he 
named tho 


e two conſuls, for he had twice made 


uſe of the fame place. But when he came after- 


wards to underſtand his miſtake, he declared it to 


the ſenate; they, trifling as that circumſtance might 
ſeem to be, did not neglect it, but immediately 


wrote to the conſuls; who, leaving their provin- 
ces, returned to Rome: and reſigned the conſul- 


ſhip. But theſe things happened afterwards. 


About this time, two prieſts of the beſt families 
in Rome, Cornelius Cethegus and Quintus Sulpi- 
cius, were degraded from the prieſthood ; the for- 
mer for not having expoſed in a proper manner the 
entrails of a beaſt ſlain in ſacrifice; and the latter, 
becauſe, while he was facrificing, the tuft which 
the prieſts called Flamines wear on the top of their 


caps, fell of, And becauſe a rat was heard to cry 


— 


the very moment chat Minucius the dictator * na- 


* Plutarch 3 is miſtaken i in this place ; for Q Fabius Maximus was 
diftator, and not Minucius, 


med 


\ 
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med Caius Flaminius general of the horſe, the peo- 
ple obliged them both to quit their poſts, and choſe: 
others in their ſtead. But, notwithſtanding their 
exactneſs in the moſt minute circumſtances, they 
kept free from ſuperſtition, becauſe they obſerved 
only their ancient cuſtoms, without. change or in- 
novation. 

Flaminius and. his colleague being ins depoſed' 
from the conſulate, the Roman magiſtrates, called 
Interreges *, choſe Marcellus in their room; who, 
as ſoon as he entered upon his office, choſe Cneius: 
Cornelius for his colleague.. The Gauls fent am- 
baſſadors to propoſe a treaty of peace, and the ſenate” 
ſeemed inclined to it; but the people, by the inſti- 
gation of Marcellus, were deſirous: of war. How- 
ever, a peace was at laſt concluded; which, it is 
faid, the Geſatæ broke ſoon after; wh: to the 
number. of 30,000, paſſing the Alps; Joined the In- 
ſubrians, who. were ſtill more numerous; and rely- 
ing on their numbers, advanced boldly as far as 
Acerræ +,. a city ſituated between the Po and the 
Alps, that was beſieged by the Romans. From 
thence King Viridomarus taking with him re, ooo 
of the Geſatæ, ravaged the whole country near the 

0. 


Marcellus having received an account of their 


march, left his colleague before Acerræ, with all 
the heavy-armed. infantry, and a third part of the 
horſe; and taking with him the reſt of the horſe, 
and 600 of the lighteſt foot, he purſued the 10, ooo 
Geſatæ. night and day without intermiſſion, till at 
laſt he came up with them near Claſtidium, a ſmall 
town in Gaul, which a little before had been 


*Theſe were: magiſtrates appointed in an inter-regnum,- to name a 
king; and in the times of the republic, when there were no legal of⸗ 
ficers in being, theſe interreges had a right of naming them. 

+ The Gauls not being able to relie ve the place, paſſed the Po with 
part of their army, and laid ſiege to Claſtidium, to make a diverſion. 
Vade Polyb. 4. 2. 
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brought under ſubjection to the Romans. He had 
not time to refreſh his troops, or give them reſt; 
for the Barbarians were ſoon advertiſed of his arri- 
val; and ſeeing the ſmall number of his foot, and 
making little account of his horſe, they reckoned. 
themſelves ſecure of victory. For theſe, as well 
as all the other Gauls, being excellent horſemen, 
thought they had the advantage in that reſpect, e- 
ſpecially as they found themſelves ſuperior in num- 
ber to Marcellus. They marched therefore direct- 
Iy againſt him with great fury, and uttering dread- 
ful menaces, as though they had been ſure of car- 
Tying their point without oppoſition; Viridomarus 
their king riding at their head. Marcellus, becauſe 
his troops were but few, that they might not be en- 
compaſſed by the enemy, extended his wings of ca- 
valry, thinning and widening them by degrees, till 
at laſt his front was nearly equal to that of the e- 
nemy. When he had done this, and was advan- 
cing to the charge, his horſe, frighted at the ſhouts . 
and noiſe of the Gauls, turned. ſhort on a ſudden, . 
and, in ſpite of all his endeavours to the contrary, . 
carried him back, Marcellus fearing that this mo-. 
tion might be ſuperſtitioufly taken for an ill omen, 
and ſo diſhearten his men, took his horſe by the 
bridle and. turned him quite round, and then return- 


* ing to his former ſtation, adored the fun; making 


them believe that this wheeling about was not an 
involuntary accident, but a deſignec act of devo- 
tion; for it was cuſtomary with the Romans to turn 
round when they worſhipped the gods. When he 
was upon the very point of engaging with the Gauls, 
He made a vow that he would eonſecrate to Jupiter 
Feretrius the beſt of the arms that ſhould be taken 
from the enemy. At that very inftant the king of 
the Gauls ſpying him, and-gueſſing from the enſigns 
of authority, that he was the Roman general, ſpur- 
red his horſe forward, and brandiſhing his ſpear, 
loudly challenged him to the combat. Ue was ſu- 

Þ 5s | perior 
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perior in ſtature to all the reſt of the Gauls, and 
had on that day a ſuit of armour adorned with gold 

and ſilver, and variegated with the moſt lively co- 
lours, ſo that it ſhone like lightning. Whilſt Mar- 
cellus was viewing the diſpoſition of the enemy's 
forces, he caſt his eyes upon that armour, and con- 
cluding from the richneſs of it, that this was the 
armour which he had vowed to Jupiter, he rode 
againſt Viridomarus with all his might, and with 
his ſpear pierced his breaſt- plate; at the ſame time 
by the ſtrength of his horſe he overſet him, and 
threw him on the ground; and purſuing his blow, 
at the ſecond or third ſtroke killed him outrighht: 
then leaping from his horſe, he diſarmed him, and 
taking his arms and lifting them up towards heaven, 
he ſaid, O Jupiter Feretrius, who from on high behold- 
eſt the valiant exploits of captains and commanders in the 
day of battle, T-call thee to witneſs that I am the third © 
Roman general who have with my. «wn hands ſlain à ge- 
neral and a king : to thee I conſecrate theſe firſt and moſt 
excellent of the ſpoils; do thou be propitious, and crown 
our actions with the like ſucceſs in the proſecution of this 
war. 

When he had finiſhed. his prayer, the Roman 
horſe began the charge, encountering both the e- 
nemy's horſe and foot at the ſame time; and, not- 
withſtanding the inequality of their numbers, ob- 
tained a victory complete in its kind, and almoſt 
incredible in its circumſtances, For never before 

or ſince did a handful of horſe give ſo entire a de- 
feat to ſuch. a ſuperior force, both of horſe and 
foot, as were then drawn up in battle againſt them. 
Marcellus having ſlain the greateſt part of the ene- 
my, and taken all their arms and baggage, march- 
ed back to join his colleague *, who had not — 

| 89 


* Scipio his- colleague took Acerra ; whereupon. the Gauls reti- 
ring to Milan, Scipio, purſued them; but in his return back he met 
with a misfortune, which, however, he ſoon repaired. The * 
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good een in his undertaking againſt the Gauls 
” before Milan, which is a very large city, well inha- 
bited, and the capital of all that country. The 
Gauls defended this place with ſuch obſtinacy and. 
reſolution, that Scipio, inſtead of beſieging it, ſeem- 
ed rather beſieged himſelf. But upon the return 
of Marcellus, the Geſatz underſtanding that their 
king was ſlain, and his army defeated, withdrew 
their forces in all haſte; and ſo Milan was taken, 
and the Gauls delivered up their other cities to the- 
Romans, who granted them a peace on reaſon- 
able conditions. 

The ſenate made a dna that only M arcellus: 
ſhould have the honour of a triumph; and, for 
the quantity and richneſs of the ſpoils, the prodi- 
gious ſtature of the captives, and the pomp and: 

magnificence of all kinds, it was one of the moſt 
ſplendid that had ever been ſeen. But the moſt 
ſingular and agreeable fight of all was. Marcellus. 
himſelf, bearing in triumph. the complete armour 
of the vanquiſhed barbarian, which he had vowed: 
to Jupiter, He had cut a branch of a large oak. 
in the form of a trophy; to this he faſtened the 
armour; diſpoſing. every part in an apt and natural 
order, When the proceſhon began to move, he 
aſcended his triumphat chariot, and paſſed through 
the city with the trophy on his ſhoulders, which was. 
the nobleſt ornament of the whole triumph. The 
army cloſedithe proceſſion in bright armour, ſing- 
ing ſongs of triumph, and: celebrating the praiſes. 
gd - of ſupiter and their general. 
| Being arrived at the temple of Jupiter Feretrius, 
he there fixed and dedicated his trophy, being the 
third, and, as yet; the laſt Roman general who 
elaimed that honour.. The firſt, was Romulus, af- 


fell upon his rear, which they cut to pieces, and routed part of his- 
army. But Scipio turning ſhort upon them, ſtopped the* fugitives, . 
wreſted the victory out of the hands of the Gauls, and marching back 
to Milan, tcok. it by ſtorm, And there it was that Marcellus joined. 
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ter he had ſlain Acron king of the Cæninenſes; 
Cornelius Coſſus, who flew Volumnius the Tuſcan, 
was the ſecond; and the third and laſt was Mar- 
cellus. The god to whom they conſecrated theſe 
ſpoils, was Jupiter, ſurnamed Feretrius, (as ſome 
lay), from the Greek word Pheretron, ſignifying a 
car, on which the trophy was borne in triumph ; 
the Greek language being at that time very much 
mixed with the Latin. Others affirm that Feretrius 
ſignifies the ſame as Thunderer, being derived from 
Ferire, which in the Roman language ſignifies 0 
firike, Laſtly, there are others who are of opinion 
that this name is taken from the ſtrokes - given in 
battle; for even now when the Romans charge or 
purſue an enemy, they by way of encouragement 
call out to one another, Feri, feri, that is, ſtrife, 
fill. They gave the general name of Spoils to what- 
ever is taken from the enemy in war ; but thoſe 
which their general took from the chief commander 
of the enemy's army, after he had ſlain him with 
his own hands, had the particular appellation of 
rich or Opime Spoils, But, notwithſtanding this, 
ſome authors write that Numa Pompilius in his 
commentaries makes mention of firſt, ſecond, and 
third Opime Spoils, and orders that the firſt ſhould 
be conſecrated to Jupiter Feretrius, the ſecond to 
Mars, and the third to Quirinus; as alſo that the 
reward of the firſt ſhould be three hundred aſſes, of 
the ſecond two hundred, and of the third a hun- 
dred. But the moſt general opinion is, that the 
only ſpoils to which this honourable name is given, 
are thoſe which the general takes in a pitched bat-. . 
tle, and from the enemy's general, whom he has 
{lain with his own hand. But of this matter e- 
T his victory and the concluſion of the war cau- 
ſed ſo much joy among the Roman people, that 


* See more upon this ſubject in the life of Romulus, and the notes, 
vol. I, Pe 130. : 


they 
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they ordered: 2 golden cup to be made and preſent 
ed to Apollo at Delphi, as a teſtimony of their gra- 
titude; they divided a great part of the booty a- 
mong che confederate cities which. had fided with 
them, and likewiſe ſent conſiderable preſents to- 
Hiero King of Syracuſe, their friend and ally. 
Some time after this, Hannibal having made an 
irruption into Italy, Marcellus was ſent with a fleet 
to Sicily: and two years after happened the unfor- 
tunate defeat at Cannz, in which many thouſands. 
of the Romans were ſlain, and the few that eſca- 
ped, retired to Canuſium; and it was very much 
cared, that Hannibal, when he had thus deſtroy- 
ed the ſtrength of the Roman forces, would march 
directly with his victorious troops to Rome. Where- 
upon Marcellus ſent fifteen hundred of his men by 
ſea to guard the city; and by order of the ſenate re- 
1 to Canuſium; where having put himſelf at 
e head of thoſe troops that had retired thither 


after the battle, he brought them all out of their 


intrenchments, being reſolved to defend the coun · 
try from being ravaged by the enemy. 
The wars had by this time carried off the chief 


of the Roman nobility, and moſt of their com- 


manders. Fabius Maximus indeed was {till left, a 


man of ſingular worth and great capacity. But his 


extraordinary precaution and ſolicitude to avoid 
the leaſt riſk or loſs, paſſed for a defect in courage, 


and ſlowneſs 1 in execution, The Romans therefore 


looking upon him as a perſon proper to provide 


for their defence, but by no means fit to attack an 


enemy, applied themſelves to Marcellus, and wiſely 
tempering his active forwardneſs and daring courage 


with the ſlow cautious conduct of Fabius, they of- 


ten choſe them conſuls together, and ſometimes 
ſent them, one as conſul, and the other as procon- 


ful, againſt the enemy. For this reaſon it was, as 


Poßdonius writes, that Fabius was called the Buck- 
i. and. Marcellus. the Sword of the. Roman. ſtate. 
And * 


Wa e WL WM 
And Hannibal himſelf uſed to ſay he flood in fear of 


Fabius as his ſchoolmaſter, and of Marcellus as his ad- 
verſary; for the latter would hurt him, and the 

former hinder him from doing hurt. 
Hannibal's ſoldiers, after their victory, growing 
diffolute and careleſs, often ſtraggled in parties a- 
bout the country in ſearch of plunder; where Mar- 
cellus fell upon them frequently, and cut off great 
numbers, and thus by little and little diminiſhed 
the enemy's forces. After this, he went to the re- 
lief of Naples and Nola, and having encouraged the 
Neapolitans, and confirmed them in the good dif- 
.poſition they were in towards the Romans, he en- 
tered Nola, where he found great diviſions, the ſe- 
-nate being unable to reſtrain the people, who 
were ſtrongly in the intereſt of Hannibal, There 
was in the town a perſon highly renowned for his 
perſonal valour as well as noble birth, whoſe name 
was Bandius, and who had remarkably diſtinguiſh- 
ed himſelf at the battle of Cannz ; where, after ha- 
ving {lain a great number of Carthaginians, he was 
found at laſt, upon a heap of dead bodies covered 
with wounds. Hannibal admiring his courage, 
contracted a friendſhip with him, diſmiſſed him 
without any ranſom, and at his departure loaded 
him with preſents. Bandius, out of gratitude, e- 
ſpouſed Hannibal's intereſt with great zeal, and en- 
b eee all he could to bring over the people to 
his ſide. Marcellus thought it unjuſt and diſho- 
nourable to put ſo eminent a man to death, who 
had fought ſo often for the Romans, and expoſed 
his life in their cauſe. Beſides, he had ſo much 
affability and ſweetneſs of behaviour Joined with his 
natural humanity, that he could hardly fail of enga- 
ging the affection of a man of a great and generous 
ſpirit. Whercfore one day when Bandius went to 
viſe him, Marcellus aſked him who he was; not that 
he was unacquainted with him before, but that he 
might have an opportunity to introduce what he 
had 
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had a mind to ſay; and when Bandius had told him 
his name, Marcellus, ſeeming to be highly pleaſed 


and ſurpriſed, ſaid to him, How ! art thou the Bandius 
fo much talked of at Rome for his brave behaviour at the 


battle of Cannæ; who not only did not deſert Paulus Ami- 


lius the conſul, but even received into his body ſeveral arrows 

aimed at that general? Bandius owning himſelf to be 
that very perſon, and ſhowing his wounds and 
ſcars ; Why then, ſaid Marcellus, ſince you have given 
us ſo many proofs of your friendſhip, would you not come 


to me at my firſt arrival? Do you think I can be ungrate- 


Ul to a friend who is honoured even by his enemies? 


"When he had ended this obliging diſcourſe, he em- 


braced him, and made him a preſent of a fine war- 


horſe, and five hundred drachmas in ſilver. From 
that time, Bandius never left him, but appeared 
very zealous in diſcovering the deſigns of thoſe who 


were of the contrary party. Theſe were indeed 
very numerous, and had formed a conſpiracy, 
when the Romans were gone out of the city to fight 
the enemy, to plunder all their waggons and bag- 
gage. Marcellus being advertiſed of this conſpiracy, 
drew up his army in order of battle within the city, 
placed the baggage near the gates, and publithed an 
edict, forbidding any of the inhabitants to appear 


- upon the walls. By this means Hannibal was de- 


ceived ; for ſeeing the walls quite abandoned, he 
did not doubt but there was a great ſedition in the 


city, and in that perſuaſion marched up to it with 


the leſs order and precaution. At that very mo- 


ment, Marcellus commanded that gate of the city, 
which was directly before him to be opened; and 
 iftuing out with the beſt of his horſe, he charged 


the enemy in front. Soon after, a ſecond gate was 
opened, through which the infantry poured forth 
with loud ſhouts ; and as Hannibal was going to di- 
vide his troops to make head againſt theſe laſt, a 


third gate was opened, at which iſſued out all 


the reſt of the Roman forces, who fell furiouſly 
1 5 8 upon 


1 
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upon the enemy; they were furpriſed at this unex- 
pected ſally, and made but a faint reſiſtance againſt 
thoſe with whom they had been firſt engaged, by 
70008 of their being warmly attacked by a ſecond 
body. | 

This was the firſt tine Hannibal's troops fled be- 
fore the Roman legions ; they were driven back to 
their camp in great conſternation, and with prodi- 
gious havock ; for Hannibal is ſaid to have loſt more 
than five thouſand men, and Marcellus not above 
five hundred. Livy does not make this defeat, or 
the numbers ſlain on the enemy's fide, to be ſo 
conſiderable; he only allows that this ſucceſs raiſed 
the glory of Marcellus very high, and infpired the 


Romans with new courage in the midſt of their miſ- ERS 
fortunes, by letting them ſee that the enemy ther 


fought againſt was not invincible, Upon the death 
of one of the conſuls *, the people called home 
Marcellus, who was abſent at that time, to fill his 
Place, and, in ſpite of the magiſtrates, cauſed the 
election to be deferred till his return +. As ſoon as 
He arrived, he was unanimouſly choſen conful ; but 
it happening te thunder at that time, the augurs 


* This was L. Poſthumius Albinus, nominated for conſsl with 
Tiberius Sempronius Gracchus; he was ſlain with bis whole army, 
by the Gauls, and after a very particular manner, He being obliged to 
-paſs through a certain foreſt called the Litanean 5 955 che Gauls had cut 
al the trees in it near the road he was to pals, after ſuch a manner, 
that they ſtill continued ſtanding, but with the leaſt motion would all 
of them tumble down. When Albinus was ar ived in the foreſt with 
his army, conſiſting of tweniy-five thouſand men, the Gauls, who lay 
hid, ſet the trees that were near them in motion, which falling on the 
next to them, and they on the neut, ana ſoon, they all tumbled down 
almoſt at the very ſame time, overwhelming and killing both men and 
horſes. Thoſe that eſcaped this ſnare were killed by the Gauls, a- 
mong whom was the conſul himſelſ. The Gauls cut off his head, and 
emptying his ſcull, ſet it in gold, to be uſed for libations at their 
feaſts, Livy xxiii, 24. This happened ſome months after the battle 
at Cannæ. x OW 

+. The ſenate having ſent him into Campania to exchange armies, 
the people believed they had ſent him away on purpoſe that he might 
not be preſent at the election, and therefore were reſolved to defer 
it till his return, Livy xxiii. 13. 
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plainly ſaw that the election was faulty, but yet 
durſt not oppoſe it openly for fear of the people; 
however, Marcellus laid down the office voluntarily: 
but this did not hinder him from continuing the 
command of the army; for he was elected procon- 
ſul, and returned immediately to Nola, where he 
chaſtiſed all thoſe who had declared for the Cartha- 
ginians in his abſence *, Hannibal made haſte to 
their aſſiſtance, and offered Marcellus battle, which 
he refuſed. But ſome days after +, when he found 
that Hannibal, no longer expecting a battle, had ſent 
the greateſt part of his army to forage and plunder, 
he attacked him vigorouſly, having firſt furniſhed his 
foot with ſuch long ſpears as are uſed on ſhipboard, 

and likewiſe taught them how to wound the enem 

with them at a diſtance: while the Carthaginians 
fought only with very thort ſwords or darts, which 
they were unſkilled in throwing, - For this reaſon 
all thoſe who attempted to make head againſt them, 
were forced to turn their backs, and fled in confu- 
ſion, leaving 5000 {lain upon the field of battle t; 
beſide four elephants killed, and two taken alive. 
But what was of ſtill greater conſequence, the third 
day after the battle, above three hundred horſe ||, 
Spaniards and Numidians, came over to Marcel- 


- 


* He immediately cauſed the heads of ſeventy of the inhabitants of 
Nola to be cut off, and confiſcated their eſtates to the uſe of the Ro- 
man ſtate. Plutarch ſpeaks here of the ravages committed by Marcel- 
lus in the country of the Hirpins and Samnites, where he deſtroyed e- 
very thing with fire and ſword. Livy xxiil. 41. 

+ Two days before this, there was a battle before the walls of No- 
1a; for Hannibal coming up to mike a general attack upon the city, 
Marcellus ſallied out, and overthrew all that oppoſed him. The diſ- 
pute would have been very ſharp, had not a violent ſtorm happened 
that ſeparated the combatants. Livy xxiii, 44. 

1 There were more than five thouſ:nd men killed, Six hun- 

dred priſoners were taken, eighteen ſtandards, and two elephants, be- 
ſide four elephants that were killed. On the Roman ſide, there were 
not a thouſand ſlain,” Livy xxiii, 46, | 

|| Livy makes them a thouſand two hundred and ſeventy-two. It 


is therefore pretable that we ſhould read in this place, one thouſand three 
bundred bcrſe, | 


_ Ins; 
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lus; a misfortune which had never befallen Han- 
nibal till that time: for though his army was com- 
poſed of men of ſeveral barbarous nations, as dif- 
ferent in their manners as language, he had ever 
till then preſerved a good underſtanding and ſtrict 
concord among them. I heſe deſerters always con- 


tinued inviolably faithful to Marcellus, and the ge- 
nerals who commanded after him. 

Marcellus being a third time created conſul *, 
paſſed over into Sicily; for Hannibal's great ſucceſs 
had ſo ſwelled the hopes of the Carthaginians, that 
they entertained thoughts of reconquering that 
iſland; and eſpecially ſince the death of the tyrant 
Hieronymus. + had thrown every thing into confu- 
fion at Syracuſe ; wherefore the Romans had alread 


ſent an army thither, under.the command of Ap- 
pius Claudius . K 


* Ta the ſecond year of the 141ſt Olympiad, the 539th year of 
Rome, and 212 years before the birth of Chriſt. Plutarch forgets 
here a third victory that Marcellus gained over Hannibal before Nola, 
Having learned that Hannibal was marching again towards that place, 
ke reſolved to meet him. In order to this, he cauſed Claudius Nero 
to march with the horſe by night out at the gate that was. oppelite to 
the way Hannibal was to come; after having taken a great circuit, 
he was to return back, and follow Hannibal; and when he ſaw the | 
battle begun, to attack him in the rear. It is not known whether Ne- 
ro loſt his way in the night, or whether he had not time enough to 
execute this order; but had he come up at the time appointed, Han- 
Nibal had been entirely defeated, Marcellus, indeed, had already 
beaten him himſelf, but not having horſe enough, he durſt not pui ſue 
him, and therefore” ſounded a retreat. Hannibal loſt above two thou- 
ſand men, and the Romans leſs than four hundred, Nero returned 

- > to Nola in the evening, after having fatigued his troops to no purpoſe, . 
without ſeeing the enemy. Marcellus expoſtulated ſeverely with him, 
and ſaid, that it was wholly owing to him that the Romans had not 
that day made reprifals upon Hannibal for the lofs they fuſtained at 
the battle of Cannæ. Livy xxiv. 17. 

+ Hieronymus-was murdered by his own ſubjects at Leontium, He 
was the ſon of Gelo, and the grandſon of Hiero. His father Gelo died 
firſt, and afterwards bis grandfather, being ninety years old; and Hie- 
ronymus, who was not then fifteen, was flain ſome months after. 
Theſe thiee deaths happened towards the latter end of the year that 
preceded Marcelius's third conſulate. 

; T They had ſent Appius Claudius thither in quality of prætor. 
= was there before the death of Hieronymus, who. laughed at the 
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As ſoon as Marcellus had taken upon him the com- 
mand of the army in Sicily, a great number of Ro- 
mans came and threw themſelves. at his feet, im- 
ploring his aſſiſtance under their unhappy circum». 
ſtances, Of thoſe who fought at the battle at Can-. 
nz, ſome fled, and ſome were taken priſoners ; 
and theſe latter were ſo many in number, that it 
was aid, the Romans had not men enough left to 
defend the walls of their city. But they ſtill re- 
tained ſo much courage and magnanimity, that when 
Hannibal offered to releaſe the priſoners for a very 
inconfiderable ranſom, they not. only refuſed it, 
but without giving themſelves any further trouble 
about them, left them to be killed by the enemy, 
or fold out of Italy; and thoſe who had ſaved 
themfelves by flight, they tranſported into Sicily, 
with an expreſs command not to return home till 
the war with Hannibal, was ended. When Mar- 
cellus was arrived in that iſland, great numbers of 
theſe unfortunate men addreſſed themſelves to him, 
and falling on their knees before him, with the 
deepeſt lamentations and floods of tears, begged to. 
be admitted into the troops, promiſing to make it; 
appear by their future behaviour that that defeat 
was owing to ſome misfortune, and not to. their. 
cowardice, Whereupon Marcellus, out. of com- 
paſſion, wrote to the ſenate, defiring leave to re- 
cruit his troops out of thoſe exiles, as he ſhould 
have occaſion. I he ſenate deliberated a long time 
about the matter, and at length returned this an- 
{wer : That the Romans did not ſtand in need of the aſ- 
fiftance of cowards ; but however, if Marcellus had @ 
mind, he might make uſe of them, provided be did not 
beſtow on any of them a crawn, or any other cuſtomary. 


- 


ambaſſadors that came from Rome, to confirm the alliance between 
him and the Romans. What fucceſs had ye, ſaid he, at the 
battle of Cannz ! Hannibal's amhaſſadors tell me ſtrange things about, 
it: I would fain know the truth, that I may know what to reſolve 
on. N : | : 


reward 


* 


* 
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reward of valour, This decree of the ſenate gave 
Marcellus great uneaſineſs: and at his return to 
Rome, after the war was ended, he expoſtulated 
and complained to them, that, aer all Bis ſervices, 
they had denied him the ſatisfaction of retrievin 
the honour and alleviating the misfortunes of thoſe 
poor citizens. 
His firſt care, after he came into Sicily, was to 
be revenged on Hippocrates *, the Syracuſan ge- 
neral, for his treachery ; who, to ſhew his affec- 
tion to the Carthaginians, and by their means to 
make himſelf tyrant ob Sicily, had attacked the Ro- 
mans near Leontium, and flain great numbers of 
them. Marcellus therefore marched with his whole 

army to beſiege that city, and took it by ſtorm ; 
but offered no injury or violence to the inhabitants; 
only ſuch deſerters as he found there, he ordered | 
to be beaten - with - rods, and then put to death. 
Hippocrates. preſently ſent an account to Syracuſe, - 
that Marcellus had put to the ſword withour 
diſtinction all that were able to bear arms; and 
while the Syracuſans were under the utmoſt con- 
ſternation at this news, he came ſfuddenly upon 
them, and ſurpriſed the city. 

Hereupon Marcellus marched with his Whole 
army, and encamping near Syracuſe, ſent ambaſ- 
ſadors thither to acquaint the inhabitants with the 
whole truth of what had happened at Leontium. 
But finding that all he could fay was to no purpoſe, 
and that the Syracufans, awed by the power of 
Hippocrates, refufed to liſten to him, he prepared 
to attack the city both by ſea and land. Appius 


8 This Hippocrates and his brother, Epycides were Carthaginians 
by birth, but originally from Syracuſe z for their grandfather having x 
been baniſhed from thence, ſettled. at Carthage, where he married; 
Hannibal ſent theſe two brothers, with a Carthaginian of noble ex- 
traction, whoſe name- was Hannibal, ambaſſadors to Syracuſe. This 
laſt returned quickly with the treaty they had made with the tyrant ; 
but the two o hers, by Hannibal's conſent, continued till at his 
court as ambaſſadors in ordinary. 


x | 2 Claudius 
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Claudius commanded the land-forces, while Mar- 
cellus with fixty galleys, each of which had five 


rows of oars, and was provided with all kind of 


arms and miſſile weapons, attacked it by ſea; he 
had beſides a terrible machine carried upon eight 


galleys faſtcned together; and he was animated 


with great hopes by the number of his batteries, the 
vaſtneſs of his preparations, and eſpecially by the 
great reputation he had acquired in war. But Ar- 
chimedes deſpiſed all his machines and prepara- 
tions, which were nothing in compariſon of thoſe 
engines he invented daily; although be did not 
at all value himſelf upon them, or conſider the in- 
vention of them as any effort of genius, but only 
as an amuſement and diverſion in his geometrical 


ſtudies. Neither had he gone ſo far, but at the 


earneſt requeſt of Hiero, who had a long time ſo- 
licited him to reduce his ſpecylations into practice, 
by. employing them about corporeal and ſenſible 


things, and to make his abſtracted reaſonings more 


evident. and intelligible to the geterality of man- 
kind, by applying them to the uſts of life. | 

_ Eudoxus and Archytas were the firſt that invent- 
ed and put in practice this celebrated mechanical 


8 knowledge, to give geometry more variety and a- 


greeableneſs, and to ſolve by ſenſible experiments 
and the uſe of inſtruments, certain problems for 
which mere geometrical reaſoning is not ſufficient, 
That problem, for example, of two mean propor- 
tional lines, which cannot be found out geometri- 
cally, and yet are ſo neceſſary for the ſolution of 
ſeveral other problems, they reſolved mechanically, 
by the aſſiſtance of certain inſtruments called e- 
labes, taken from conic ſections. But when Plato 
grew diſpleaſed at them, and reproached them for 
corrupting and debaſing the excellence of geometry, 


by making it deſcend from incorporeal and intel- 


lectual to corporeal and ſenſible things, and forcing 
it to make uſe of matter, which requires manual 
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labour, and is the object of low and ſervile trades; 
from that time the ſtudy of mechaniſm was judged 
beneath the dignity of geometry, and ſeparated 
from it; and after having been a long time deſpiſed 


by the philoſophers, came to be reckoned a part of 


the military art. 

Archimedes aſſerted one day to King Hiero, whoſe 
friend and kinſman he was, this propoſition, that 
with any given force the greateſt weight whatever 
might be moved; and confident of the ſtrength of 
kis demonſtration, he ventured further to affirm, 


that if there was another earth beſide this we inha- 


bit, by going into that, he would move this where- 
ever he pleaſed. The king, ſurpriſed hereat, de- 
fired him to evince the truth of his propoſition by 
moving ſome great weight with a ſmall force. Ar- 


chimedes therefore having cauſcd one of the king's. 


galleys to be drawn on the ſhore by the aſſiſtance 
of a great many hands, and not without much la- 


bour, ordered it to be loaded with its uſual bur- 


den, and a- great number of men beſides; then 


placing himſelf at ſome diſtance from it, without 
any pains, and only by moving with his hand the 
end of a machine which conſiſted of a variety of 
ropes and pullies, he drew it to him as ſmoothly 


and eaſily as if it had floated on the water. The 


king, aſtoniſhed at ſo ſurpriſing an effect, and con- 


vinced by it of the wonderful power of this art, en- 
treated Archimedes to make him ſeveral Link of 


military engines and machines that might be uſeful 


both ways, and ſerve either to defend or attack. 
T heſe however he never made uſe of, the greateſt 
part of his reign being free from war, and bleſſed 
with tranquillity and peace ; however, they were all 
ready for the Syracuſans on this occaſion, and the 
artiſt himſelf at hand to direct them 

When the Romans were preparing to ſtorm ts 


walls of Syracuſe in two places at the ſame time, 
ſilence and conſternation reigned throughout the 


city, 
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city, the inhabitants believing it impoſſible to with- 
ſtand ſuch numerous forces, and fo furious an aſ- 
ſault. But as ſoon as Archimedes began to play 
his engines, they ſhot forth againſt the land- forces 
all Kinds of miſſile weapons, and ſtones of a prodi- 
Sons weight, with ſo much noiſe, and ſuch an irre- 
iſtible rapidity and force, that nothing was able to 
ſtand before them; they overturned and broke to 
pieces every thing that came in their way, and 
cauſed terrible diſorder among their ranks. On 
the ſide towards the ſca were erected vaſt ma- 
chines *, putting forth on a ſudden, over the walls, 
huge heams, which ſtriking with a prodigious force 
on the enemies ſhips, ſunk them at once. Others 
being hoiſted up at the prows by iron claws, or 
hooks, like the beaks of cranes, and ſet an end on 
the ſtern, were plunged to the bottom of the ſea. 
Others again by means of hooks and cords were 
drawn towards the ſhore, and after being whirled 
about were daſhed againſt the edges of the rocks 
that jutted out below the walls, and all who were 
on board. were bruiſed to pieces. Very often you 
might have ſeen (which was indeed a dreadful fight) 
ſhips raiſed'a great height above the water, ſwing- 
ing in the air; and when the men were ſhaken out 
by the violence of the motion, the veflels were 
either ſplit in pieces againſt the walls, or elſe ſud- 
denly let fall and plunged to the bottom of the ſea. 
As for the machine which Marcellus brought 
upon eight galleys t, and which was called Sambuca, 
from. 
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* This machine with which Archimedes took hold*of Marcellus's 
ſhips, overſetting them, and plunging them into the ſea, was a kind 
of crane, called Chariſtion, We read in Tzetzes -7& . 2 erg 
b r uẽa¶ Taruv. Let me fir my foot ſomerv here, and I vill 
move the whole earth with my machine. Mention is made of this in the 
Latin inſcriptions, where we find chariflionem æneum. It is ſaid by ſome 
to have been invented, not by Archimede*, butby one Chafiſtion a ma- 
thematician, and to have been uſed with good ſucceſs againſt Samos. 

+ Polybius has deſcribed this machine in his eighth book, and 5 
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from its reſemblance to a muſical inſtrument of the 
ſame name; before it came near the walls, Archi- 
medes diſcharged a vaſt piece of a rock, of ten ta- 
lents weight; after that a ſecond, and then a third, 
all which ſtriking upon. it with an amazing noiſe 
and force, totally ſhattered and disjointed it. ; 
Marcellus, doubtful what courſe to take, drew 
off his galleys as faſt as he could, and at the ſame- 
time ſent orders to the forces on land to retreat 
lkewife. He immediately called a council of war, 
in which it was reſalved, to come cloſe under the 
walls, if it was poſſible, the next morning before 
day; for Archimedes's engines, they thought, be- 
ing very ſtrong, and defigned for a conſiderable 
diſtance, would throw all the ſtones and weapons 
over their heads; and if they ſhould be pointed at 
them when they were ſo near, they would have no 
effect. But Archimedes had long before provided 
machines for all diſtances, with ſuitable weapons 
and ' ſhorter beams. Beſides, he had cauſed holes 
to be made in the walls, in which he placed ſcor- 
pions, for clofe fighting, which wounded thoſe. 
that came near, without being perceived. TN 
When the, Romans were got cloſe to the walls, 
imagining themſelves by that means in a good mea- 
ſure- ſcreened from the enemy, they were inſtantly 
attacked-from all parts with a ſhower of darts and* 
all kind. of miſſile weapons, together with great 
quantities of ſtones falling perpendicular upon their 
heads, which ſoon. obliged them to retire ; but no. 
ſooner were they got at a little diſtance from the 
walls, when a new ſhower of all forts. of weapons 
overtook them, ſo that there was a very great 
ſlaughter made, and many of their galleys were 
bruiſed and daſhed in pieces, without being able to 
do the leaſt damage, or make the leaſt impreſſion. 


veral writers after him; but, according to the learned Caſaubon, the- 
moſt exact deſcription of i; may be found in the mechanics of Athe- 
næ us, which he taok from the memoirs of one Damius of Colophon. 


upon 
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upon the enemy. For moſt of Archimedes's ma- 
chines were hid behind the walls; ſo that the Ro- 
mans ſuſtaining ſuch infinite miſchief, without ſee- 
ing whence it came, ſeemed, as it were, to fight a- 
gainſt the gods. 

However, Marcellus: eſc aped this danger, and 
laughing at his own. engineers and artiits, ſaid, 
Shall we continue to fight with this mechanical Briareus, 
why lifts our ſhips out of the ſea, and plunges them into 
it again, like. borols, 4 his diverſion, and who, for 
numbers of weapons. diſcharged againſt us at once, even 
. furpaſſes the fabulous ſtory of the giants with an hundred. 
hands? And: indeed the Syracuſans were all but as 
the body. of theſe machines, Archimedes alone was. 
the ſoul that. moved them; all other weapons lay. 
idle and unemployed ; his were the only offenſive 
and defenſive arms of the "> 

In ſhort, Marcellus finding that the Romans 
were ſeized with ſo much terror, that if they only. 
ſpied a ſmall cord or piece of wood aboye the walls, 
they immediately fled, crying out, That Archimedes | 
was going to let fly ſome terrible engine at them ; gave 
over all thoughts of taking the city by ſtorm, and 

turned the ſiege into a blockade. 

However, Archimedes had ſo ſublime a genius, 
ſuch a depth of underſtanding, and ſuch an inex- 
bauſtible fund of mathematical knowledge, that he 
would never condeſcend to commit to writing the 
leaſt account of theſe machines, which he em- 
ployed with ſuch wonderful ſucceſs, and which 
gained him the reputation of a man endued not 
with human ſcience, but divine wiſdom. He flight-. 
ed as vile and ſordid the art of contriving engines, 
and applying mathematical knowledge to common 
uſes, and placed his whole ſtudy and delight in thoſe 
purely intellectual ſpeculations, whoſe excellence 
ariſes from truth and demonſtration only. For if 
the mechanical ' ſcience is valuable for the curious 
frame and amazing power of thoſe machines which 
it 
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it produces, the other infinitely excels on account 
of its invincible force and conviction, For difficult 
and abſtruſe geometrical queſtions are no where ex- 
preſſed in plainer terms, or demonſtrated on more 
clear and evident principles, than in the writings of 
Archimedes. Some aſcribe this to the natural force 
and acuteneſs of his genius; others to his indefati- 
gable induſtry, by which he made things that coſt 
much toil and pains appear unlaboured and eaſy. 
It will be almoſt impoſſible for any man of himſelf 
to find out the demonſtration of his propoſitions; 
but when he has once learned it from him, he fan- 
cies he might have done it without any difficulty, 
ſo ſhort and eaſy is his method of demonſtration. 
Wherefore we are not to reject as incredible, -what 
is related of him, that being perpetually charmed 
by a domeſtic ſyren, that is, his geometry, he neg- 
lected his meat and drink, and all neceſſary care of 
his body; and thar being often carried by force to 
the baths, he would make mathematical figures in 
the aſhes, and with his finger draw lines upon his 
body, when it was anointed with oil ; ſo much was 
he tranſported beyond himſelf with intellectual de- 
light, and captivated with the love of ſcience. And 
though he was the author of many curious and 
excellent diſcoveries, he is ſaid to have deſired his 
friends only to place on his tombſtone a cylinder 
containing a ſphere, and to ſet down the proportion 
which the contained ſolid bears to the containing. 
Such was Archimedes, who employed his utmoſt 
Ikill to fave both himſelf and the city of Syracuſe 
from being taken *. 
Marcellus leaving Appius with two thirds of 
the army before unn marched with the reſt to 


* He was the firſt whe nenn the proportion between theſe 
ſolids. Cicero diſcovered this monument when he was quæſtor in Si- 
cily, and ſhowed it to the Syracuſans, who knew not that it was in 
being. He ſays there were verſes inſcribed below expreſſing that a cy- 
linder and ſphere had been put upon his tomb, 
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befiege Megara, one of the moſt ancient cities of 

Sicily, which he tok by ftorm. A few days after he 
attacked the camp of Hippocrates at Acrillæ *, and 
New above eight thouſand of his men. About the 
Tame time, he over-ran a great part of Sicily, re- 
took ſeveral places that had ſubmitted to the Car- 
thaginians, and fought ſeveral battles, in all which 
he was conſtantly victorious, 

Some time after this, when he was returned b&- 
Fore Syracuſe, he ſurpriſed and took priſoner Da- 
mippus a Lacedzmonian, as he was going from 
thence by ſea. The Syracuſans being very defirous 
to redeem him, offered his ranſom to Marcellus, 
and he had feveral meetings and' conferences with 


them about, it, This gave Marcellus an opportu- 


nity of obſerying a tower into which foldiers might 
be privately conveyed, which was careleſsly guard- 
ed, and the wall chat led to it ealy to be ſcaled. 


Having found the height of the wall with ſufficient 


exactneſs, by being frequently near it on account of 
cheſe conferences, he prepared his ſcaling-ladders, 


and put his deſign in execution, when the Syracu- 


ſans were celebrating a feaſt ti Diana with wine and 


jollity ; - fo that before the day-light, without being 

rceived by the citizens, he not only poſſeſſed 
Himſelf of the tower; but filled the walls all about 
with ſoldiers, and foreibly entered the Hexapylum. 
The Syracufans, as ſoon as they perceived it, began 
to move about in great confuſion; but at che ſound 
of all the Roman trumpets at once, they were 
ſeized with conſternation, and betook themſelves to 
flight, believing that the whole: city was in the poſ- 
ſeſſion of the enemy. But the Achradina, the beſt 


and ſtrongeſt part of it, was not taken, being divided 


* Hippocrates marched out of Syracuſe by night with ten tho wſand 
foot and five hundred horſe to join Himilco, who, was landed at Hera- 


clea with twenty thouſand foot, three thouſand horſe, and twelve ele- 


phants. Marcellus marched from Agrigentum, which he bad taken, 


and fell upon him as he was entrenching himſelf at Acrillæ, a town 
not far from Syracuſe. Liv. xxiv. 35. 


by 
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by walls from the reſt of the city, one part of 
which was called Neapolis, and the other Dehbe. 
This enterpriſe being thus ſucceſsfuly executed, 
Marcellus about break of day entered from the 
Hexapylum into the city, where all his officers came 
about him to congratulate him on his ſucceſs. But 
when from the riſing ground he looked down and 
viewed this great and magnificent city, he is ſaid to 
have wept, commiſerating the calamity that hung 
over it, his thoughts repreſenting to him how ſad 
and diſmal the approaching ſcene muſt be, when it 
came to be ſacked and plundered. For the ſoldiers 
peremptorily demanded the plunder of it, and none 
of the officers durſt deny it; nay, there were ma- 
ny who inſiſted that the city ſhould be burnt and 
laid level with the ground : but this Marcellus re- 
fuſed to conſent to; nor was it without much re- 
ha&ance that he ſuffered the riches of the city and 
the ſlaves to become their prey; though he ſtrictly 
commanded them at the ſame time not to touch any 
freeman, nor to kill, offer violenee to, or make any 
citizen a flave. W 
But, notwithſtanding this great moderation of 
Marcellus, the city met with ſo ſevere a treatment, 
chat, in the midſt of his joy, he could not help ex- 
preſſing his concern, to ſee ſo flouriſhing a ſtate of 
grandeur. and felicity vaniſh in a moment. The 
plunder and ſpoils of this city are Taid to have been 
no leſs. in value than thoſe that were taken ſoon af- 
ter at Carthage. For in a very ſhort time all the 
other parts of the city were taken by treachery and 
plundered; only the royal treaſure was preſerved, 
and carried into the public treaſury at Rome *, . 
2 Kr a £4 gt : : s - But 
** Was there no other relation of this ſiege, than what is given by 
a, evety one would conclude that Marcellus got poſſeſſion of 
the whole city of Syracuſe within a very few days afcer he firſt enter- 
ed it; which is a miſtake, I believe one may venture to ſay, that 


never any city, after the enemy was in poſſeſſion of it, and encamped 


within its walls, held out ſo long, and coſt the conqueror ſo much 
Vor. II. ” pains, 
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But What gave Marcellus the greateſt concern, 
was the unhappy fate of Archimedes, who was at 
that time engaged in ſtudy, and his mind, as well as 
eyes, fo intent upon ſome geometrical figures, that 


en + 
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he neither heard the noiſe and hurry of the Ro- 
mans, nor perceived that the city was taken. While 
he was thus employed, a ſoldier. came ſuddenly upon 
him, and commanded him to follow him to Mar- 


bd * 
1 


— 


rom doubling the cape;of, Pachynus. Epicydes being afzaid, that in 
caſe the wind continusd, Bomilcar Would return with the fleet into A- 
rica, leaving Achradina under the command of the officers belonging 
to the mercenaries; went to Bomilcar, and preſſed him to try his for- 
tune in a naval engagement, Marcellus obſerving that the forces ot 
the Sicilians increaled every day, and that if he did not take care, he 
ſhould be pent up both by fea and land, reſolved, though not ſo ſtrong 
at fea as the Carthaginians, to oppoſe their pailage,' When the wind 


abated, Bomilcar ſtood out torſea, that he might double the cape with 


leſs danger; but as ſoon as, he ſaw the Romans making towards him 
In good order, all on 4 luden, he unaccountably fled, and ordering che 
ſhips of bufden ta return home, failed himſelf to Fatentum. Epicydes, 
being thus deſerted, retired to Agrigentum. The Sicilians, informed 
of what had paſſed, immediately diſpatched deputies to Marcellus with 
offers to ſurrender upon conditions, When they had agreed upon the 
terms, the depuries went to confer with the inhabitants of Achradina, 
whom they eafily perſuaded to put to death the commanders Epicydes 
had left there, Thoſe officers being lain, an aſſembly was called, new 
6fficers were created, and ſume of them | ſent to Marcellus. Wlien 
every thing was agreed upon between them and the Romans, the de- 


ſerters in the fortreſs being afraid they ſhould be delivered up to the 


Romans, perſuaded the auxiliary troops, whom they terrified with the 
ſame” apprebenfions, to join with'them, to kill the new officers; to 
fall upon all the Syracufans that came in their way, feize on every 
thing they could lay their hands upon, and appoint ſix officers of their 
own. Three of theſe had the command in Achradina, and three in 
the iſiand. Among thofe who commanded in Achradina, was one. 
Mericus a Spaniard; He being corrupted by the Romans, delivered 
up the gate that ſtood near the fountain of Alethuſa. The next 
morning at break of day, Marcellus cauſed a falſe attack to be made 
apon” Achradina, to draw to that part all the forces that were in the 
illand and the fortreſs adjoining, and to give forme ſhips he had prepa- 
red for that purpoſe, an opportunity of throwing forces into the iſland 
after the enemies troops were wi hdrawn. The ſucceſs anſwered his 
&: fire. The ſoldiers landing in the iſland, found all the poſts forſaken 
and the gates open, and made themſelves maſters of the place with 
little oppoſition. Marcellus finding bimſelf in poſſeſſion of the iſland, 
and one of the quarters of Achradina, and that Mericus had joined 
him with his garriſon, founded a retreat, to prevent the treaſure which 


had been collected by the Sicilian kings from being plundered, Soon 


after this, all the gates of Achradina were ſurrendered; Martel- 
lus ealled à council, made a ſpeech to the Syracuſans, and when he 
had placed a guard upon the treaſury, gave the city up to be pillaged. 
Thus Sytacuſe, after a three years ſiege, fell into the hands of the Ro- 
mans a | . 
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cellus; which he refuſing to do till he had fnfflied 
and demonſtrated His problem, the ſoldier, in a 
rage, drew his fword and knled him. Others write, 
that Archimedes, fecing a foldier come witk a drawn 
ſword to kill him, entreated him to hold his hand 
one inoment, that he might not leave his problem 
unfiniſhed, and the demonſtration imperfect; but 
that the ſoldier, unmoved at his requeſt, wilted 
him immediately. Others again write, that as 
Archimedes was carrying ſome mathematical inſtru- 
ments in a box to Marcellus, as ſundials, ſpheres, 
and quadrants, with which the eye might meafure 
the magnitude of the ſun 's body, ſome- ſoldiers met 
him, and: {believing there was gold in it, flew hin. 


But all Biſtortans agree, that Marcellus was ex- 


tremely concerned at his death that he would not 
fo. much as took upon His murderer, deteſting him 
as an execrable villain; and chat Having made a di- 
ien inquiry a after his c * beſtowed _ 
tignal favours upon them. 
be Romans had bikerts: Den GN Hatton 
ſufficient prpof, both of their courage and conduct 


in war, but they had not yet ſhown them any illu- 


ſtrious exam 5 of clemency, humanity, and poli- 
tical * virtue.” arcellus ſeems: to have been the firſt, 
who, on this occaſion, ſhowed: the Greeks chat the 


Romans furpaſſed them in Juſtice, no leſs chan in 


conduct and Courage. For Auch was his/candour 
and corideſcenfion to all wich whom he had any 


concern, fuch his generoſity to ſeveral cities. and 
private perſons, that if any ching ſevere or eruel 
was committed in the cities * Enna, Megara, and 
Syracuſe, the blame of it is more juttiy charge- 
able on the ſufferers themſelves, than on thoſe 
who were the authors and inſtruments of their 
fuffering. 1 mall only give one example out of 
many that might be mentioned. There is in Sici- 


Iy a city called Enguium, which, though not large, 


is ir ancient, and par dicularly celebrated for the 


; h e 


; 


U 


* 
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appearance of the goddeſſes called the mothers *. 
J heir temple is ſaid to have been founded by 
the Cretans; there they ſhow. ſeveral ſpears and 
brazen helmets, fome, of which bear the name of 
Merion, and others that of. Uly/s,. who conſecra- 
ted them to theſe goddeſſes. This city greatly fa- 
voured the Carthaginian intereſt ; but Nicias. the 
moſt, eminent of the citizens, uſed all his endea- 
vours to make them declare for the Romans, ſpeak- 
ing his mind freely at all public aſſemblies, and la- 
bouring to. convince them of their error. Theſe 


men fearing the power and reputation of Nicias, 


reſolved: to ſeize him, and deliver him. to the Car- 
thaginians, But he, having diſcovered their deſign, 
guarded againſt it after this manner. He uttered 
ſeveral things difreſpectful and injurious to the god- 
deſſes, , ſeeming to deny the, received opinion of 
their appearance; among them, and to, charge it 
with fable and impoſture. His enemies were over- 
joyed to ſee that he himfelf had, furniſhed them 
with reaſons ſufficient to juſtify , whatever they 


| ſhould act againſt him. When the day agreed on 


to ſeize him was come, there happened to be a pu- 


blic aſſembly in the city, and Nicias was in the 


midſt of che people haranguing them, and giving 
his advice concerning ſome affair then under deli- 
beration. But on à ſudden, in the middle of his 


diſcourſe, he fell flat on the ground, and after 


having lain there ſome time without ſpeaking, as 
though he had been in a trance, he lifted up his 
head, and turning it about, began to ſpeak with a 
feeble trembling voice, which he raiſed by degrees; 
and when he perceived that the whole aſſembly was 
ſtruck with horror and remained in profound ſi- 
lence, he roſe up, threw off his mantle, and tear- 
ing his coat in pieces, ran half naked towards one 


3 


FTheſe "goddeſſes, I believe, were Cybele, Juno, and Ceres, 


«Cicero ſpeaking of Enguium, mentions only the temple of Cybele. 
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of the doors of the theatre, - crying out that the 
mothers avenging furies purſued: him. A religious 
jt detained every body from laying hands-on him 
or ſtopping him, ſo that he reached one of the city- 
gates without oppoſition, no longer counterfeiting, 
by the leaſt word or action, a man mad or poſſeff- 
ed *. His wife, who was in the ſecret, and afſiſted 
in the ftratagem, taking her children in her arms, 
ran firſt of all, and proftrated herſelf as a ſuppliant 
to the goddeſſes at their altar; then pretending to 
go in fearch of her huſband who was wandering a- 
bout the fields, ſhe got ſafely out of the town with - 
out any hinderance at all, and ſo they both made 
their eſcape to Marcellus at Syracuſe. Some days 
after this, Marcellus entering Enguium, cauſed all 
the inhabitants to be loaded with jrons, in order to 
FPrurtiſh them for their inſolence and treachery. But 
Licias addreſſed himſelf to him, and falling on his 
Enees, with tears in his eyes, and kiſſing his hands, 
Alked, pardon for all the citizens, and in the firſt | 
place; for his enemies. Hereupon Marcellus relent- 
ing, ſet them all at liberty, and hindered his ſol - 
diers from committing any diſorder in the city, be- 
ſtowing on Nicias a large tract of land and many 
rich preſents. Ichis is the account given by Poſſ- 
danus the philoſcpher. 
„Marcellus f, after this; being recalled by the 
Romans to conduct a war nearer home, carried a- 
Way, With hin 2 his departure the fineſt ſtatues, 
paintings, and furniture in Syraeuſe; firſt to be 
made uſe of to decorate his triumph, and then to 
be preferved as laſting ornaments to the city. For 
5 Mt $244 ter tir 8 in at aq als 4 $757 n . C8243 


here is probably an error in the text here, The Latin tranfla- 
to rendersit, we wore Yap, Ie. pretermiſit  * He cnutted nothing 
imtzis words and actions, that was ſuitable to the character of a, perſon 
Mad or poſte fle.“ 4 my ky e i a” 438 | N « . * 

347 Plutarch forgets Here a great victory Marcellus gained over Epi- 
cout and Hanno before he leſt Sicily; when he flew a, g eat many 
whey, th A ſeveral priſoners, beſides eight elephants. Liv. xxv. 40. 
Rec tima in Si ia Marcell ug na fiir, FY TT. | 
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before that time, Rome had never ſeen or known 
any curioſities of this kind; nor were there any of 
thoſe exquiſite pieces of art, which ſhow an elegant 
and polite taſte, to be. found there . Inſtead of 
theſe; were then to be ſeen arms taken from the 
barbarians, ſpoils ſtained with blood, and rium - 
phatornaments and trophies, which preſented to the 
view an unpleaſing and dreadful fight, no way fit 
to entertain the eyes of nice and delicate ſpectators. 
And as Epaminondas called the plains of Bœotia; 
the Orcheſtra, or flage of Mars, and Xenophon' ſtyled 
Epheſus the arſenal of war ; fo, in my opinion, Rome 
might then have been called ( uſe the words' of 
Pindar) the palace of Mars. | 

For this reaſon Marcellus bocdne ie Exvouen 
of the people, he having made the city a delightful 
ſpectacle, by embelliſhing it with ſuch ornaments, 
that all the variety and elegance of the Grecian arts 
were exhibited to their view. But the graver citi- 
ꝛens preferred F abius Maximus, who, after he had 
taken  Tarentam, brought no ſuch things from 
thence, but contented himſelf with tlieif 5881 and 
liver and other uſeful riches, leaving the pictures 
and ſtatues of the gods in their Bans: and uſing 
upon that occaſion theſe memorable words, Let vs 
leave to the Tarentines their offended ties They 
charged Marcellus, in the firſt place, with having 
rendered the city of Rome odiòus, by leading not 
re wen _— even the "yen UE nous wel and nm 


* Liey mikes a refleclin upon this, which is very wade, l 
All the ſpoils were the conqueror's, they belonged to him by the 
right of war; but from thence aroſe the cuſtom of admiring the works 
of Grecian artiſts, and the. liberty, which ſtill prevails, of violating 
places facred and profane; a liberty which was at laſt turned againſt the 


very gods of Rome, and that very temple which Marcellus had adorn- 
ed with ſo much ſplendour and magnificence: and the proof he gives 


of this, is, that in his time there was not to be ſi en the hundredth part 

of the ornaments which Marcellus had conſecrated, xxv. 40. Pelybius 

has written a whole chapter to inquire whether the Romans did Sell. 
in carrying the rich ornaments of all the cities they conquered; 


Rome, ; 
with 
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with having ſpoiled: a people inured to huſbandry 
and war, wholly unacquainted with — and. 
ae and (as Euripides ſaid of Hercules) 2 


Rough and unbred, yet fit for great deſign gooey: bier 


by furniſhing them with-an occaſion of idleneſs and. | 
. vain "diſcourſe; for they now began to waſte the 
beſt part of their time, in diſputing about arts and 
artiſts.” But, notwithſtanding this cenſure, this was 
the thing. Marcellus moſt gloried in, and even be- 


fore the Grecks themſelves, that he was che. firſt. 


who taught the Romans tg admire and value the 
Grecian arts, and gave them a taſte for thoſe'ex-. 
quiſite performances, which tay: never nde de | 
before. - TOW. 47 > 

a; Finding at his return that bt enemies. oppoſed- 
his triumph, and conſidering that the war in Sicily 
was not quite finiſhed, and that a third triumph * 
would expoſe him to the envy of the citizens, he 
was content to celebrate his greater triumph on the 
Alban mount, and to enter the city in chat ſort of 
triumph, which the Greeks call Evan, and the Ro- 
mans Ovation l he perſon to whom this kind 
ot triumph was Er did not ride in a triumphal | 
chariot drawn by four horſes, neither was he 
erowned with laurel, nor had he trumpets. ſound- 
ing before him; but he went on foot, in ſlippers, 
with flutes playing before him, and with a crown 
of myrtle on his head, Which was a ſight that car- 
ried no appearance of 1 war, and was rather delight- 
ful chan terrible. And this, in my opinion, is a 
Pin proof that na me difference en a 


T 3 mentions but one teluniph- debe ie nor do TER au- 
wels abel anymore. Iaſtead of 1g a certain manuſcript bas 

j if chis be the true reading, it muſt be thus tran{lated, * His 
former- triompb had expoſed him, Sc. But as Plutarch afierw ards, 
ain the compariſon of Pelopidas and Marcellus, ſays expreſsly that Mar- 
cellus had thret*trivmphs; it was thought proper to nn the paſ- 


r according to the common reading. 


: triumph 
£2 32 = , 


triumph and an ovation; did not ariſe from the 
greatneſs of the achievement, but the manner of 
its celebration; for they who conquered the enemy 
with great ſlaughter and effuſion of blood, were 
honoured with the firſt kind of military and ter- 
rible triumph, in which both the ſoldiers and their 
arms were crowned with laurel, as was uſual in the 
ceremony of luſtrating or purifying a camp: but 
to ſuch generals as ſucceeded in their enterpriſes 
without force, merely by their prudence and power 
of perſuaſion, the law allowed the honour of that 
civil pacific entry, called ovation; For the flute is 
an inſtrument of peace, and the myrtle che plant 
of Venus, who, more than all the other deities, 
abhors violence and war. The word ovatien ig 
not derived, as moſt authors think, from the word 
evan,. ſignifying a fong of joy, becauſe che other 
triumph was accompanied with fhouting and ſing · 
ing as well as this; but the Greeks. hare ureſted ie 
to a word well know in their e, believing 
that this'fhow: relates in ſome me — 
whom they call Evius and — But this is 
not the truth. lt was cuſtomary among the Ro- 
mans at the greater triumph to ſacriice an ox, but 
at the other only a ſheep, which in Latin is called 
ovis,'' and thence comes the word ovjẽà7u It ig 
worth our while on this occaſion: to obſerve the 
conduct of the Spartan legiſlator, whoſe Jaws: con · 
cerning facrifices were directly oppofite to the Ro- 
man. For at Lacedæmon a general who had ſuc- 
eeeded in his undertaking by art or perſuaſion, ſa- 
erificed an ox; but he that ſucceeded; only by 
force of arms, offered a cock: for though they 
were à very brave and warlike people, yet they 
thought ſuch achievements: as were owing io ela- 
quenee and wiſdom more ſuitable tothe nature 
of man, and more worthy: of honour, chan thoſe 
that were effected * by. HIRE. and, Bag, 
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But which of che two has. the beſt reaſons to . 
* it, I leave to the determination of others. 
Marcellus being a fourth time choſen anf, ä 
bis: enemies perſuaded the Syracuſans to come to 
Rome, and accuſe him before the ſenate of ſeveral 
acts of injuſtice. and cruelty, contrary to the league 
detween them and the Romans. On the day of 
their arrival Marcellus happened to be offering ſa- 
erifice in the capitol *. I he Syracuſan deputies went 
directly to the ſenate, who were then fitting, and 
falling on their knees beſought them to hear their 
complaints and do them juſtice. The other con- 
ful, who was there preſent, took Marcellus's part, 
and reproved the complainants, for, preferring their 
petition during his colleague's abſence. But when 
Marcellus heard what was in agitation, he made 
haſte to the ſenate, and taking his place there, diſ- 
patched + the ordinary affairs N of his office; after 
which, he roſe from his feat, and as a private man 
went into the place appointed for the accuſed to 
wake their defence, giving the Syracuſans full li- 
derty to make good their charge. They were at 
Art ſtruck and confounded at his unconcern and 
the dignity of his appearanc; and though his a- 
When in armour, was awful and tremendous, 
they! faund it much more terrible now in conſular 


purple. However being animated and encouraged 
bychis enemies, they laid open their atcuuſation in a 
| re of Jameritations: and coitiplaings: jritho 


* it 4 ie: at 8108 151 2 ar 130) 121 
* Plutarch ox omits 8 here, which ought hene = 
fully expreſſed, which is, that the Syragy;: ans Were ſcarce arrived at 
omelbefbre the conſuls drew tots for their reſpective provinces, and 
Sicily fell to Marcellus. This was a terrible ſtroke to the Syracuſans 
that were come to accuſe him. They wept, and aid, they mutt 
now. beobligedts leave Sicily, and that it was better for them to leap 
into the* gulf of Mount Atna, or the ſea, than expoſe themſelves — 
the conſul's veſentment, after the ſteps they had taken againſt him.“ 
They wouldihave obliged the conſuls to deſire the fenate to change the _ 
provinces}! but Marcellus offered it of his own accord; which being 
done, and ine Syracuſans by that means put out of ** they proſe - 
Euted their charge. Liv, xxvi. 29. 36, 
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fum of all which was, That though they were friends 
and allies of the Romans, yet Marcellus had made them 
ſulfer ſuch things as other | generals ſeldom inflict on a 
conquered enemy *, To this Marcellus anſwered; 
That notwithſtanding all the injuries they had done-the 
Romans, they-bad ſuffered nothing | but what it was im- 
poſſible to protect an enemy from, 'when a city was talen 
by florm-; and that it was their oton fault, they were ſq 
taken, by having rejected ſuch reaſonable propoſals as had 
been offered them; tbat they could not urge in their excuſe; 
that they had been forced by the tyrants to tate arms, fmc# 
they had voluntarily ſubmitted- to thoſe tyrants on pur poſe 
ta male war; When the reaſons had been heard 
on both ſides, the deputies, according to cuſtom, 
were ordered to withdraw; Marcellus likewiſe did 
the ſame, leaving his colleague to take the ſenators 
votes; While he himſelf. waited at the door with 
great patience and modeſty till the cauſe was deter- 
mined, ſhowing no ſign of concern about the event 
or reſentment againſt the Syracuſans . After the 
votes were taken, and judgment pronounced in fa- 
vour of Marcellus, the Syracuſans came and threw ' 
themſelves at his feet, beſeeching him with tears in 


their eyes to forget his reſentments, and to pardorn 


not only them who were there preſent, but likewiſe 
all the: Teſt of the citizens, who would always res 
tain a grateful remembrance of his favours. Marcel. 
las, moved by their tears and entreaties,\generouſs | 
ly forgave them, and from that time continued to 
do the reſt of the Syracuſans all the good offices he 
was able. The ſenate ratified all that Marcellus 
had done; confirmed the laws and liberties he had re- 
* When the Syracuſan deputies had finiſhedtheir aceuſation, Lævi 
nus, the other conſul, ordered them to go out of the ſenate; but Mar- 

cellus kept them in, being deſi:ous to make his defence in their pre- 
fern f e eee E Matten un 95 
- + Liyy fays, he went to the capitol to talca the names af the ſoldiers 
that were liſted; and that after judgment was paſſed,” the ſenate ſens 
two ſenators to feteh him, and that the Syracuſans were ordered to at- 
tend at the ſame time with him. F 
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abating their concern, that it increaſed their fears; 
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ſtored to them, and ſecured them in the | 
of their goods and eſtates. The Syracuſans in re 


turn decrecd Marcellus all imaginable honours, and 


made a particular law, that when either he, or any 


of his family came into Sicily, the Syracuſans with 


chaplets on their heads ſhould in a ſolemn manner 
offer ſacrifice to the gods. os. e A ee Bros * 

After this, Marcellus was ſent againſt Hannibal. 
Since the battle of Cannæ the other conſuls and 
generals had uſed no other policy againſt the Car- 
thaginians but only to avoid coming to a battle, 
none of them daring to engage with them. But 
Marcellus took a quite contrary courſe, being fully 
perſuaded that delay, which was thought the beſt 
way to ruin Hannibal, would imperceptibly waſte 
and deſtroy Italy; and that Fabius, with his flow 
and cautious maxims, did not purſue a right me- 
thod to cure the diſorders of his country; for be- 
fore he could put an end to the war, their whole 


ſtrength would be conſumed. He thought him 
like an unſkilful phyſician, who out of fear de- 


lays giving his patient ſtrong but neceſſary phyſic, 
till his ſpirits are quite exhauſted, and nature ſunk 


beyond che poſſibility of a recovery. 


lis firſt fſucceſs was the retaking the chief cities 
of the Samnites that had revolted from the Ro- 
mans, in which he found great quantities of corn 
and money; and, at the ſame time, three thouſand 
of Hannibal's ſoldiers, whom he had left for the 


defence of thoſe places, were made priſoners. After 


this Cneius Fulvius the proconſul, with eleven tri- 


bunes, being flain by Hannibal in Apulia, and the 


whole army entirely defeated, Marcellus diſpatched 
letters to Rome to animate and encourage the peo- 
ple, aſſuring them that he was actually upon his 


march againſt Hannibal, and ſhould ſoon- leflen 


the joy he felt for his late ſucceſs. - Livy informs 
us, that the reading of theſe letters was ſo far from 


for 
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for they were in more pain for their preſent danger 
than their paſt loſs, as they accounted Marcellus a 
2 general than Fulvius. 
le then advancing; according to His i to 
give Hannibal battle, marched into Lucania, where 
he found the enemy encamped on inacceſſible 
heights near the city of Numiſtro. Marcellus en- 
eamped upon the plain, and the next day, drew up 
his army in order of battle. Hannibal coming 
down from the hills, a battle immediately enſued, 
which, though not deciſive, was very bloody; for 
it began at the third hour, and continued fill. the 
darkneſs of the night put a ſtop to it. Ihe next 
morning at break of day Marcellus —— his ar- 
my again among the dead bodies, on the field of 
battle, and challenged Hannibal to renew che fight, 
and decide the conteſt. But Hannibal choſe rather 
to draw Off; Wwhereupon Marcellus, after he had 
cauſed the ſpoils of the enemy to be gathered, and 
the bodies of his dead ſoldiers to be burnt, march- 
ed in purſuit of him. And though Hannibal laid 
ſeveral ambuſcades for him in his march, by his 
ꝓrudent conduct he eſcaped them all, and had the 
advantage in every ſkirmiſh and encounter; Which 
ſo much heightened his reputation at; Rome, that, 
on the approach of the comitia to appoint new con- 
ſuls, the ſenate judged it more adviſeable to recall 
JLevinus, the Other conſul, from Sicihy, chan to 
give Marcellus the leaſt interruption, .who.wasifo 
ſucceſsfully employed againſt Hannibal. As- ſoon 
as Levinus arrived, he was ordered to name Quin- 
tus Eulvius dictator ; for the dictator is neither na- 
med by the ſenate or the people, but one of the 
conſuls or generals advancing forward in the midſt 
of the aſſembly, names whomſoever be pleaſes; and 
the perſon named is called dictator, from the word 
dicere, Which in Latin fignifies e mme Others 
think that he is called dictator, becauſe he refers no- 
ching to che decrees of o_ ſenate, or the ſuffrages 
Nor. II. LI of 
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of the people, but judges and determines every 
thing as he pleaſes by virtue of his own authority : 
for the orders of the magiſtrates are by the Romans 
called edifis, Lævinus had a mind to name ano- 
ther perſon dictator, and not Fulvius, who was 
preſented to him by the ſenate; and becauſe he 
would not be obliged to act contrary to his opi- 
nion, he left Rome by night, and failed back to Si- 
cily. Whereupon the people named Quintus Ful- 
vius dictator, and the ſenate at the ſame time wrote 
to Marcellus to confirm their nomination, whick 
he did; after which he himſelf was continued in 
his command, and appointed proconſul for the fol- 
lowing year. e SE 
After this having agreed with Fabius Maximus 
the conſul by letters, that Fabius ſhould” befiege 
Tarentum, while he watched Hannibal's motions 
ſo carefully as to prevent his relieving that place, 
he marched after him with all diligence, and came 
up with him at Canuſium; and as Hannibal ſhift- 
ed his camp continually, to decline coming to a bat- 
tle, Marcellus purſued him cloſely, encamping con- 
ſtantly in his fight, and appearing every morning 
in a readineſs to engage him. But 'at laſt comin 
unexpectedly upon him, as he was encamping in a 
plain, he ſo harafſed his army by little ſkirmiſhes, 
that at length à general battle enfued;; but the 
night parted them again. Early the next morning 
the Romans came out of their entrenchments, and 
preſented themſelves once more in order of battle; 
this greatly enraged Hannibal, who calling all the 
Carthaginians together, made a ſpeech to them, in 
Which he conjured them to fight bravely once more, 
to maintain the renown they had already gained, 
and to confirm to themſelves the fruits of all their 
former victories: For you ſee, ſaid he, after all our 
ſucceſſes, and notwithſtanding ue are | ſo lately come off 
cunguerors, tue are ſcarce allowed time to breathe 5-nor 
dre wwe like to enjoy any manner of quiet, unleſs we oo 
23 EET INE BY this 
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this man back, Immediately after this both armies 
charged with great fury; and the event ſhowed s 
that Marcellus's miſcarriage on this occaſion was 
owing to an improper and ill- timed motion *. For 
ſeeing his right wing preſſed hard, he commanded 
one of his legions to advance from the rear to the 
front; which occafioning a diſorder among his 
troops, gave the victory to the enemy, above two 
thouſand Romans being ſlain upon the ſpot f. 
When Marcellus had retreated into his camp, he 
fammoned the whole army together, and ſaid, he 
faw the arms and bodies of Romans before him, but not 
one Roman. And when they aſked him pardon for 
their fault, he told them, they muſt not expect it ſo 
long as they continued beaten, but that he would grant it 
as ſoon as they had conquered; and that he would lead 
them to battle again the next day, that the news of their 
victory might arrive at Rome before that of their flight. 
When he diſmiſſed them, he gave orders that bar- 
ley; inſtead. of wheat, ſhould be given to thoſe com- 
panies that had turned their backs and loſt their 
colours f. His diſcourſe made ſuch an impreflion 
upon the ſoldiers, that though many of them had 
ſuffered very much, and were ſorely wounded, yet 
there was not one among them, to whom the gene- 
ral's words were not more painful than his wounds. 
- Early the next morning the ſcarlet. robe, which 


_ '* Livy. relates the fact thus: Marrellis ſeeing bis right ving, conſi - 
ing of the choiceſt troops of the allies, give way, ordered the eighteenth le- 
X Eien to advance to the f ent; and the former ſpamefully retreating, and the. 

alter advancing but ſirwly to take their place, the whole army ⁊cas put in- 
to the utmeſt confuſiom. Livy:does not lay the blame on Marcellus, bus 
on the troops that were ordered to ſupport the right wing, and who ad- 
vanced too ſlowly, _ | 

F Two thouſand ſeven hundred of the Romans and their allies ; a- 
mong whom were four Roman centurions, and two tribunes of the 
ſoldiers. The wing that fled, loſt four ſtandards, and the legion that 
ſhould have ſupported them loſt two. Liv. xxvii. 12. l 

t This was a common puniſhment, Marcellus likewiſe command- 

ed that the-commanders of thoſe companies ſhould continue ail day 
long with their ſwo ds dr. wn, and withcut their girc.es, | 
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Was the ſignal of battle, was hung out; the compa- 
nies that came off with diſhonour in the laſt en- 
gagement, at their earneſt requeſt obtained leave 
to be placed in the foremoſt line; after which the 
officers drew up the reſt of the troops in their pro- 
per order. When this was told to Hannibal, he 
cried out, O ye gods! what is to be done with a man, 
who 1 is not affected with either good or bad fortune ? "He 
i the, only man, who, when conqueror, gives his ent= 
mies ns reſt, and when conquered, takes none himſelf. 
Me mnft even refolve to fight with him for ever; for the 

tory of a victory and the ſhame of a-defeat equally in- 
ſpire him with new e, and np” vim on to ee 
| attempts. 3 

Both armies "enjtael imme date ani Harint- 
bat ſeeing the advantage equal on both fides, com- 
manded the elephants to be brought up, and driven 
againſt the van of the Roman army; which at firſt 
caufed ſome terror and confuſion in the foremoſt 
ranks.” But Flavius a tribune ſnatching an enſign 
from one of the companies, advanced, and with 
the point of it wounded the foremoſt elephant 
whereupon the beaſt turning back ran upon the 
ſecond, and the ſecond upon the next that follow- 
ed, and ſo on, till they were all put inte diſorder; 
As ſoon as Marcellus perceived this, he commanded 
his horſe to fall on, and taking advantage of the 
confuſion the elephants had cauſed, to endeavour to. 
rout the enemy entirely. The cavalry, according'to. 
his orders, attacked the Carthaginians furiouſly, dri- 
ving them back to their entrenchments, and ma- 
king a moſt terrible flaughter; to which the ele- 
phants which were killed or wounded contributed 
not a little, Eight thouſand Carthaginians were 
ſlain in this battle; on the Roman fide three thou« 
fand were killed, and almoſt all the reſt wounded, 
By. this means Hannibal had an opportunity to de- 
camp by night, and remove to/a good diſtance from 
Marcellus, who, by reaſon of his wounded men, 
- Was 
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was not in a condition to purſue him, but retired 
with his army by flow and eaſy marches into Cam- 
Pania, and paſſed the ſummer at Sinueſſa *, to re- 
cover and refreſh his ſoldiers. 

VU hen Hannibal had thus got clear of the ene- 
my, his army being under no manner of reſtraint, 
over - ran the ſeveral parts of taly round about, ra- 
vaging and burning all before them. I his gave 
occaſion to ſome unfavourable reports concerning 
Marcellus at Rome; and his enemies incited Pu- 
blius Bibulus, one of the tribunes of the people, a 

man of a violent temper, and a conſiderable ora - 
tor, to bring an accuſation againſt him. This man 
exclaimed againſt him publicly, and uſed all his en- 
deavours to have the command of the army taken 
from him, and given to ſome other perſon : For 
Marcellus, ſaid he, having exerciſed. himſelf a little a- 
gainft Hannibal, has left the ſtage of bottle, and is gone 
ro the baths, to refreſh himſelf after his fatigue F. 
_ Marcellus having received advice of theſe prae- 
tices, committed. the charge of the army to his lieu- 
tenants, and haſtened to Rome to refute the falſe - 
accuſations of his enemies. At his arrival he found 
a charge drawn up againſt him, founded on thoſe 
calumnies. And- when the day of hearing was 
come, and the people were aſſembled in the Flami- 
nian circus, .ibulus aſcended the tribune's ſeat, and - 
"accuſed him with great vehemence. Marcellus's 
_anſfwer-was plain and ſhort; but che great men and 
chief of the citizens le his defence very 


* Livy ſays in $he eity of Venuſia; which is more drobible. The 
3 great number of wounded: men Marcellus had, would hinder him from 
: Boing to Sinueſſa, which was too far diſtant from the neighbourhood 
of Canufium, where the battle was fought, 

＋ Plutarch puts this piece of wit into Bibulus's- mouth, ſuppoſing 
that. Marceilus was. gone to Sinu2#]: ; for there were hot-baths near 
that city, famous for curing ſeveral 3 as Str oO particularly 
2 But if Marcellus went to Venuſia; as there is no room to 
doubt, then this jeſt is quite loſt for there were no hot baths near 
that place. Bibulus thought it ſufficient to reproseh Marcellus with - 
paſſing the ſummer in Wande ern that is, in en within doors z 
* Venufie ſub tectis agere. Liv. 


LI warmly;.. 
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warmly, and 0 poke with great freedom, adviſing 


the people not to ſhow themſelves worſe judges than 
tlie enemy, by condemning Marcellus for cowar- 
dice, who was the only general they Had whom 
Hannibal took care to avoid, and conſtantly en- 


deavoured not to be engaged with, though he 


was very forward to come to an engagement with 
all EPS; :...- 

When they had ended their pleadings on both 
Ales, the accuſer's hopes of obtaining judgment a- 
gainſt Marcellus were ſo far defeated, that he was 
not only acquitted, but a fifth time choſen conſul. 

As ſoon as he had entered upon his office, he 
went to all the cities of Tuſcany, where he allayed 
2 very dangerous and ſeditious commotion, that 
tended to a revolt. At his return he had a mind 
to dedicate to Honour and Virtue the temple he had. 


cauſed to be built out of the ſpoils brought from 


Sicily, but was hindered by the prieſts, who thought 
it unhecoming the honour due to the gods, that 
one temple ſhould contain two deities *; he the 
gore began to build another to Virtne 4, highly di dif- - 
eaſed at the. oppoſition; he had 3 with, and ree· | 
koning it an ill omen. | 


— 


„Seperal other omens happened at he. fame time, 


6; which troubled him very much; fome of the tem- 


\ Pies were ſtruck with thunder, and the 0 in that 


* certain man going to A = 72 bring at c the! gate of the city;a 


veinple-dediceted to two gods, ſais; 1 maſt. en turn back again; for 
fire they are forced to lodge tu gods at he gate, I hall meet with no lodging iu 
*þe, city... But in this inſtance the true eauſt that made the prieſts op- 
de this dedication, was not that they thought! it unſnitable to 708 
-vignity.- - Livy tells us the true reaſon, zxvii. 25. The prieſis eppcſed this 
deaicacton, becauſe they affirmed that one temple could. not regularly be de- 


icared to more than one god; for if it was dedicated to t2ve, and it ſhould 


happen to be viſited with kghtning and thunder, or any other prodig y from 
heaven, it would be difficult to make expiation, becauſe they could not = 


to xohich of the t xoo they gught to offer ſacriſce; it not being | allowable 


10 fer a fingle ſacrifice to two gade, except in ſume particular inflances, © 


2 Þ Phis work was — on and finiſhed with great diligence, though 


Marcellus dedicated neither of them himſelf; but about four * 
after his ſon dedicated them both. wy 
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of Jupiter was gnawed by rats: and it was likewiſe- 
reported, that an ox had ſpoke ; and that a child? 
Rad been born with an elephant's head, and was 
ſtill alive; and among all the expiatory facrifices 
which were offered on that oecaſion there was not 
one: that manifeſted any favourable tokens.. For 
this reaſon the augurs detained him till at Rome, 
notwithſtanding his ardour and impatience: to be 
gone; for never was a man inflamed” with ſo 
great a defire of any thing as. Marcellus was to. 
bring Hannibal to a decifive battle. 1 his was the 
ſubject of his dreams in the night, and of his con- 
verſation all day with his friends and colleagues; 
nor did he make any other requeſt to the gods, but 
that they would permit him to come to a thorough 
engagement with Hannibal. Nay, I believe he 
would have been glad to have had both armies en- 
eompaſſed with one wall or ditch, and to have en- 
gaged Hannibal within that incloſure. And had 
not his fame in war been thoroughly eſtabliſhed, 
and the proofs he had given, that for prudence and 
diſcretion he was inferior to no one whatever, been 
inconteſtable; one would have thought Re had been 
tranſported by a juvenile heat and ambition be- 
vond what became à perſon of his age; for he 
was above fry when he was choſen 'confol the 
'Gfth time. n 09 
However, as FOO: as hs Armer had Sniſhed 
füch ſacrifices and expiations as they judged proper, 
-he and. his colleague left Rome *, in order to car- 
ry on the war againſt Hannibal; 1 and encamping 
between the cities of Bantia and Venus he tried 
every method to provoke Hannibal to a battle. 
'T his Hannibal very induſtriouſly avoided 3 but * 


td 


\ * His colleague Criſpinus left Rome before him, 26d Al into 
Lucania, beſieged Locris; but he raiſed the ſiege as ſoon as he under - 
ſtood that Marcellus was arrived at Venuſia, and had brought his 


troops into the field, aad likewiſe that Hannibal was ccme near to 
Leinium. 


ving 
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ving received intelligence that the . were as 
bout to ſend troops to beſiege the city of the Epi- 
zephyrians, or weſtern Locrians *, he prepared an 
ambuſcade on their way near the hill of Petelia, 
and ſlew two houſand five hundred of their men. 
IThis enraged Marcellus beyond meaſure, and 
heightened his deſire of coming to a battle, ſo that 
he removed his camp nearer to the enemy. 
Between the two armies was a little hill, whoſe. 
| aſcent was pretty ſteep; . it was covered with buſnh- 
| es and thickets, , and on its ſides were holes and 
| ditches,. from whence iſſued ſprings and currents of 
| water. The Romans admired that Hannibal co- 


ming firſt to fo commodious a place, ſhould not 
take poſſeſſion of it, but leave it for the enemy. 
But if Hannibal judged it a proper place for a camp, 
he thought it much fitter for an ambufcade; and 
to that uſe he choſe to put it. To this end, he 


Þ; filled the thickets. and hollows. with.. archers . 


ſpearmen, not doubting but ſo advantageous a fitu- 
ation would entice the Romans thither. Nor was 
he miſtaken in his conjecture: for immediately this- 
became the ſole ſubject of diſcourſe all over the 
Roman camp; and, as if they had been all gene- 
rals, every one was ſetting forth the adyantage they 
ſhould have over the enemy by cacamping on this. 
Bill, or at leaſt raiſing a fortification on it, Mar- 
cellus therefore thought fit to go himſelf with ſome 
horſe to take a view of the place; but before he 
went, ordered a ſacrifice to be offered. In the firſt 
ir that was 1 the diviner s him the | 


* eh. e not e ſufficientiy Kerr this fact. 3 what be 5 
one would believe that the conſuls ſent a detachment of their forces to- 
"undertake that ſiege; Which is a great miſtake, Marcellus and Criſ- 
pinus were not fo imprud- int as to weaken their army in fight of ſuch. 

an enemy as Hannibal. They ſent orders to Lucius Cincius, who was 
in Sicily, 10 ſail with his fleet to Locris; and at the ſame: time cauſed. 

. the garriſon that was at Tarentum to march that way; and theſe were 

the troops Hannibal * by Hing in ambuſcade: near Petelia, 
Liv. xxvil, 26. 
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liver without a head; in the ſecond, the head of 
the liver ſeemed to grow plump and large all at 
once, and all the other parts appeared freſh and 
promiſing *; ſo that all the fears and apprehen- 
ions occaſioned by the firſt, ſeemed quite removed 


by the great hopes ariſing from the laſt. But the 


diviners thought otherwiſe, and declared that this 
only increaſed their fears; for whenever fair 
and auſpicious figns appear immediately after ſuch: 
as are imperfect and ill boding, ſuch a fudden, 
change is an unfavourable prognoſtic. But, as: 
Pindar ſays, | 

Mor fire nor brazen walls can fate control. | 
Marcellus therefore leaving his camp in order to 
view the place, took with him his colleague Cri- 


ſpinus, his fon Marcellus who was a tribune, and 


about two hundred and twenty horſe, among which 
there was not one Roman; they were all Tuſcans, 
except forty Fregellanians, of whoſe fidelity, affection, 
and courage he had received ſignal and undoubted 
proofs. On the top of the hill, which, as we ſaid 
before, was woody, and full of brambles, was pla- 
ced a centinel, who, without being diſcerned by 
the Romans, ſaw plainly all the motions of their 
army. They that lay in ambuſh had intelligence 
from him of every thing that paſſed; and therefore 
lay eloſe till Marcellus had reached the foot of the 
hill, when on a ſudden they all ruſhed out upon 
Kim, letting fly at him a ſhower of arrows, and 
charging him on all ſides with their ſwords and 

ſpears. Some purſued thoſe that fled, and others 
attacked ſueh as ſtood their ground; for the Tuſ- 
cans having run away at the firſt charge, the forty 
Fregellanians cloſed themſelves together in a body, 
to defend and fave the confuls; till Criſpinus being 
Every thing that increaſed and grew large was à good ſign; and 
Whatever was contracted and diminiſhed was an ill omen. 


HAR _ wounded 
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wounded by two arrows, turned his horſe to make 
his eſcape; and Marcellus being run quite through 


the body wich a lance, fell down dead; then the 


few Fregellanians that remained, leaving Marcellus's 
body there, carried off his ſon, who was already 
wounded, and fled with him to the camp. 

In this ſkirmiſh, there were not many more chan 


Forty men 'flain ; © eighteen . were taken priſoners, 


beſides five lictors. Criſpinus died of his. wounds. 
a few days after *, | Never did fuck: a diſaſter befal 
the Romans before, to loſe both their conſuls in 
one engagement. Hannibal made little account of 
this defeat, or the priſoners that were taken; but 


when he heard that Marcellus was flain, he bkaſten- 


ed to the place of battle, and! coming near his bo- 
dy, viewed it for ſome time; admiring its ſtrength 
and mien; but without ſpeaking one inſulting word, 

or ſhowing the leaſt ſign of joy at the fall of ſo 


great and formidable an enemy. He ſeemed indeed 


ſurpriſed at the ſtrange and undeſerved death of ſo 
great a man, and taking his ſignet from his fin- 


ger f, commanded that his body ſhould be magni- 


fcently adorned and burnt, and his aſhes put into a 
filver urn with a crown of gold upon it, and ſent to 
his ſon. But certain Numidians meeting thoſe that 
carried the urn, fell upon them with a deſign to. 
take it away; and while che others ſtood upon 
their guard to defend it, it happened, that in the 
ſtruggle the aſhes were ſpilt. When this was told 
to: NN he . to thoſe about hae! It is im- 


* He lived till towards the latter end of the _—y after he bad na- 


: Sed Titus Manlius Torquatus dictator, to hold the Comitia. Some 


Gy he died at Ta:entum, others, in Campania. 
5: # He defigned to make uſe of it do ſarpriſe the city of Salapia, by 
wr ing letters in Marcellus's name, and-fcaling them with his ſigner | t 


| but Criſpinus had the prudence to acquaint all the neighbouring cities 


With the death of his colleague, and that his Ggnet was in the enemy's- 
hands, The inhabitants of. Salapia puniſhed deceit by deceit; and 


HFannibal was forced to al diſhonourable r after aj wr ſome : 


* Us troops. 
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poſſible to do any thing againſt the will of God. He pu- 
niſhed the Numidians for what they had done, but 
took no further care to collect the aſhes, believing 
that it was decreed by the gods, that Marcellus 
ſhould die after ſo ſtrange a manner, and his re- 
mains be denied the honour of a burial. This is 
what Cornelius Nepos and Valerius Maximus 
write; but Livy and Auguſtus Cæſar affirm, that 
the urn was carried to his ſon Marcellus, and ho- 
noured with a magnificent funeral . Marcellus's 
public donations, beſides what he dedicated at 
Rome, were a magnificent gymnaſium, at Catana, 
in Sicily, and ſeveral ſtatues and pictures brought 
from Syracuſe, which he ſet up in the temple of 
the gods called Cabiri, in the iſſand of Samothra- 
cia, and in the temple of Minerva at Lindus; in 
which laſt there was likewiſe a ſtatue of Marcel 
lus with this inſcription, as Sie ren the philoſo- 
pher relates, 


Marcellus, great by birth Jud great in war, 
Tho ſhone a planet radiant from afar ; 
Seven times diftinguiſh'd by a conſul”s name, 


Hum bell. fought fields he reap'd immortal fame. 


The author of this inſcription adds to the di gnity of 
conſul, that of proconſul, with which be was twice 
honoured, His family flouriſhed with great ſplen- 
dour to the time of Marcellus, who was the ſon 
of Caius Marcellus, and of Octavia, ſiſter to the 
N Auguſtus 4275 He died very young, in the 


* 


Livy does not affirm this; ; on the contrary, he ſays that Hanni- 
bal went forthwith and encamped. on the hill where the engagement. 
happened, and that finding Marcellus's body, he cauſed it to be inter- 
red: Caſtra in tumulum in quo pugnatum erat etemplo transfert ; ibi inven- 
tum Marcelli corpus ſepelit. xxvii. 28. As to Auguitus 1 can ſay nothings. 
becauſe what he has written is not extant, | oi 

I It continued after his death an hundred 491 2 Shty- fue years 3, 
for he was Nain in the firſt year of the 143d Olympia i, in the 545th. 
year of Rome, and 206 years before our Saviour's birth; and young 
Marcellus died in the ſecond year of the 139th Olym3iad, and. 73%: 
18 ve Home, . a 


year 
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year of his ædileſhip, and ſoon after he had mar- 
ried Julia the emperor's daughter. In honour: of 
him, his mother Octavia dedicated a library, and 
Auguſtus a theatre, e were called the library 
and theatre of Marcellus “ 
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The Compariſon of MaxczLLus with PE- 
| LOPIDAS.. 


Heſe a are the moſt . things we find 

in hiſtory. concerning Marcellus my Pelopi- 
das, between whom there was a perfect reſemblance 
in temper and behaviour. They were both men of 
uncommon ſtrength of body, of heroic courage and 
magnanimity, and of indefatigable induſtry ; but 
there was this difference ; Marcellus in moſt of the 
cities which he took by aſſault, ſuffered great ſlaugh- 
ter to be committed, whereas Epaminondas and Pe- 
lopidas never ſpilt the blood of any man they had 
conquered, nor deprived any city they took of its 
liberty. And it is affirmed, that if either of them 
had been preſent, the Thehand had Never exdlaved 
the Orchomeniaus.. _, 

As to their martial exploits, a 40S can be 
greater or more glorious than what Marcellus per- 
formed againſt the Gauls, when, with. a handful of 
horſe only, he defeated a powerful army of horſe 
and foot, (which you will ſcarce find to have been 
done by any other general), and ſlew their king 
with his own hand. Pelopidas attempted ſomething 
of the like nature, but failed, and loſt his life in 
the attempt. However, the famous battles of 
Leuctra and Tegyræ may juſtly be compared to 
thoſe exploits of Marcellus. Eut for ſtratagem 
jag circumvention, there is wofür in all the Ri- 


SEL 


* 8 bs — Bay's Dion, it was not Oda, but Ate: 
guſtus, that dedicated this library, 
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ſtory of Marcellus that can be compared to what 
Pelop idas did at his return from exile, when he 
flew he Theban tyrauts; nor indeed is there a- 
ny exploit effected 140 artifice and ſurpriſe, that cau 
ual it. 
The Romans had to do with Hannibal, who was 
a very formidable enemy; the Thebans were enga- 
ged againſt the Lacedemonians.- And it is certain, 
that they were defeated by Pelopidas at Leutra 
and Tegyræ; whereas Hannibal, according to 
Polybius, was never once beaten by Marcellus, but 
continued invincible, till he was conquered by Sci- 
pio. But we rather believe, with Livy, Cornelius 
Nepos, and Cæſar, the Latin hiſtorians, and with 
King Juba * among the Greeks; that Marcellus, in 
ſome battles, did defeat Hannibal, though the ad- 
vantages he gained were not of ſuch eonſequence 
as to turn the balance conſiderably on his ſide ; the 
loſs Hannibal ſuſtained in any of theſe engage 
ments, was like a flight fall given to a wreſtler, 
From which he eaſily recovers himſelf. But what 
has been very juſtly admired, and can never be 
ſufficiently applauded,” is, that nhotwithſtanding the 
defeat of ſo many armies, the flaughter of ſo many 
generals, and the almoſt total ſubverſton of their 
whole empire, Marcellus ſtill inſpired the Romans 
with ſuch confidence and courage, that they never 
declined coming to an engagement with the enemy. 
He alone not only removed that conſteruation and 
dread they had long lain under, but poſſeſſed them 
with an eager deſire of battle, and raiſed” their ſpl- 
;rits to that height, that they would never call 
yield, but always diſpute the victory with obſtinacy 
And reſolution. For thoſe very A Dogon con- 


hes. The ſon a * 1 of Numicia, who. in we cad war x Gded | 

with Pompey, and was ſlain by Petre ius in a ſingle combat, Thie ſon, 
mentioned here by Plutarch, was brought in triuraph to Rome by Cæ- 
far. His being taken-priſoner, proved h's great happineſs; for by* tar 
means he came to be educated in the lerrning of the Greeks ard Ro- 
mans; and of a barbariay became an excellent hiſterian. 
„Vol. Ik Mm ſtant 
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ſtant ill ſucceſs had accuſtomed to think themſelves 
happy, ät, they could but ſave cheir lives by flying 
from the enemy *, he taught to be aſhamed of co- 
ming off Wich diſadvantage, to bluſh. at the v 
thought of giving way, and to be very oy at 
fected as oft as they came ſhort of victory. 

As Pelopidas, all the time he commanded, never 
loſt one battle, and Marcellus won more than any 
Roman general of his time, it will perhaps be 

thought, that the great number of his victories 
ought to put him on a level with Pelopidae who 
was never once beaten. 
On whe other hand, Marcellus took Syracuſe, 
whereas Pelopidas could never make himſelf ma- 
ſter of Sparta; though, in my opinion, the taking 
of Syracuſe was not ſo great an action as OY 
to the walls of Sparta, and being the firſt that paſt 
ed the river Eurotas with an army; ee er. may 
be ſaid, that Epaminondas had a greater ſhare in 
the glory of this, as well as of the bottle at Leuctra; 
whereas the | renown. Marcellus gained was entirely 
his own. He alone took the city ot Syracuſe, he 
defeated the Gauls without the help, of his col- 
league, be made head againſt Hannibal, not only 
without the aſſiſtance of any other general,, but e- 
ven r all the reſt 8 to e him 


* it Ne eee 3 even 3 me, to 
think of their unfortunate; end, and that .raſhneſs 
which: oceahoned it. On the contrary, J admire 
Hannibal, who in all the battles. he fought, the 
number of which was, ſo great, that it would be a 
labour to reckon them up, never received a wound; 


Plutarch here transfers to the cen Hagar. that fine encomnint, 
which ad pk Hangs) gre the Bemane.tn; gb, - 5 
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and I cannot but applaud Chryſantes in the Cy- 
ropædia, who having his ſword lifted up and ready 
to ſtrike, upon hearing the trumpets ſound a re- 
treat, calmly and modeſtly retired, without giving 
the ſtroke, But what ma denn Pelopidas's excuſe 
is, that, beſides being tran ported and hurried on by 
the heat of battle, his heroic ardour was further” 


inflamed by à brave and noble deſire of Feyeriyer 
For, as Euripides fays,” 1 N 


Mitb life 77 1 eru'd to rriumph, ver the ps 


I the firſt glory valiant chiefs can au +. 
s this denied, and death by heau'n decreed? 
Tic their next praiſe in honour s cauſe to bleed. 


Th fuch a man dying g is a free and voluntary e 
not a ſuffering 
— and Feen with which Pelopidas was fi- 
the end propoſed in conquering,” which was 
the death of a tyrant, was ſome extuf for its raſh- 
nefs; and it would be difficult to find another in- 
ſtance in which ſo much might be ſaid to juſtify ul 
action of this kind. 
But as to-Marcellus, the caſe is quits: different; ; 


he lay under no urgent neceſſity, he was not carried 


away by that fury and enthufia in that ſtifles reaſon, 
and ſhuts the eyes in the greateſt danger; but he 


threw himſelf headlong into it, and died, not like- 


a general, but like a ſcout, or ſpy, expoſing: his 
five donſulates, his three triumphs, che ſpoils of 
kings, with all his trophies and laurels, to a com- 
pany of Spaniſh and Numidian adventurers, mer- 


cenary wretches, who had ſold their lives to the 


Carthaginians for hire: an accident ſo ſtrange and. 
ſürpriſing, that they in ſome meaſure even envied 
themſelves ſuch: an unhoped-for ſucceſs,” that the 
aten moſt powerful, won moſt renowned of all 


a 1814 * 


* He was an officer in Cyrus s army, OR I0y? 7 Renophon'i in 
the * of the fourth book of his Cyropædia. 
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in other men. But beſide the- | 
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the Romans ſhould fall by their hands at the head 
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of their country, their friends, and their allies, 
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+ Riſtides,. the ſon of Lyſimachus, was of the- 
tribe of . Antiochis, and ward of Alopece. 
-oncerning. his eſtate, authors are not agreed. 
Some affirm that he was always very poor, and. that 
he left two daughters behind him, who remained 
along time unmarried by reaſon. of their poverty. 
But Demetrius the Phalerean contradicts this gene- 
ral opinion in his. Socrates, and affirms, that he 
knew a farm at Phalera, that went by Ariſtides's 
name, where he was buried; and to ſhow the 
wealthy condition of his family, he produces three 
proofs. The firſt is the office of that Archon, by 
whoſe name the year was diſtinguiſhed “, and which 
fell to him by lot; to which office none were ad - 
mitted but ſuch as, by the valuation of their eſtates, 
appeared to be of the greateſt eminence, and who 
having an income of five hundred meaſures of corn, 
or ſome other produce, were called Pentacoſiomedimnoi. 
The ſecond proof is the oftraciſm, which was never 
inflicted on the meaner ſort, but only upon perſons - 
of quality and diſtinction, whoſe.. grandeur and 
authority expoſed them to the envy of the people. 


Ex ον,˖“ꝰ Agxihv. At Athens they reckoned the years by 
their archons, as the Romans did theirs by their conſuls. One of tha 
nine archans was for this purpoſe choſen by lot out of the reſt, and his 
name inſcribed in the public records or regiſters, 
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The chird and laſt proof is taken from the tripods: 
which Ariſtides dedicated in the temple of Bacchus, 
as offerings. for his victory at the public games, and 
which continue there to this = with this inferip- 
tion on them, The tribe Antiochis- obtained the victory, 


Ariſtides defrayed the -es and ee s play, 
was acted. | | 

But this laſt proof, has in appearance the: 
ſtrongeſt of all, is, in reality, very weak : for Epa- 
mingndas, . who, as every; one knows, lived / 3 
died poor, and Plat the philoſopher, exhibited. 
very expenſive ſhows; the — defraying the 
charge of a concert of flutes at Thebes, and the 
latter of an entertainment of ſinging performed by 
8255 at Athens; Dion having ſupplied Plato, ang 
| Pelopidas. Epaminondas with what money was ne- 
ceſfary for that purpoſe: for good men Have not 
ſworn an irreconcileable. enmity tothe prefents of 
their friends; they look indeed upon thoſe that are 
taken to be hoarded, and with an avaricious inten- 
tion, as vile and diſhonourable, but refuſe them 
not when honour and reputation may be ſerved mw 
them without/any ſuſpicion of avarice.c/ 

As to the tripod in the temple of Bacchus, Pa- 
nætius ſhows plainly chat Demetrius was deceived by 
the ſimilitude of names: for, from the time of the 
Median to the end of the Peloponneſtan war, there 
are upon record only two of che name of Ariſtides 
who carried the prize at the "ſhows they exhibited, 
neicher of which was the ſon of Lyſimachus; for 
be firſt of che two was the ſon of Xenophilus, and 
the latter Wed long after, as appears from the cha- 
Taskers, Which were not in uſe till after Euclid's. 
tune, and likewiſe from the name of the poet Ar- 
cheſtratus which is not to be found in any record 


4 


7 drehe learned Vottins' ſhould not Fave placed the bet rs 
ding ſuch as lived at a time not certainly known, ſince we: find here 
that he flouriſhed during the eee was, which —_ 1 
Teven years, 
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Or 


| thoroughly examined 


| 
| 
co after the battle of Marathog'y and it the ſecond year of the ſevess _ | |. 
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or author, during the wars with the Medes; where-- 
as it appears, that a poet of that name had ſeveral: { 
plays acted in the time of the Peloponnefian war. 
But this argument of Panætius's s to be more 


As for the oſtraciſm, it is very certain hat! it fell 
indifferently upon all that were any way diſtinguiſn- 
ed by birth, reputation, or eloquence; ſo that even 
Damon, preceptor to Pericles, was baniſhed by it: 
on account of his extraordinary abilities. And | 
further, 1domeneus ſays, that Ariſtides did not ob- I 
tain. the office of Archon by lot; but by the choice! 
of the people. And indeed, if this happened af-! 
ter the battle of Platææ, as the fame Demetrius 
writes *, it is highly probable, that having gained 
ſuch renown by his achievements, he was called to | 
this-high. office. for his virtue, though it was: con- St 
ferred upon others, on account of their wealth | 
But it is plain, that Demetrius was reſolved to fret 


N 
= 


Socrates, as well: as Ariſtides, from che charge of 
poverty, as if it were a erime or reproach to be por; 


dince he affirms, that the former, beſides a hôtiſe 5 
his own, had ſeventy minæ at intereſt with Erito . 
Ariſtides had an intimate friendſhip with Ciſthe- 
8 who ſettled the government of the common 
wealth: after che erben 01 the Nan f. He ha 
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after the battle of Platææ, which was fought in the ſecond year of the 
ſeyenty- fifth Olympiad. In the liſt of Arehons: the name of Ariſtides 
is found in the l year of the ſeventy- ſecond Olympiad, a year or 


ty-fourth. Olympiad, four years before the battle of Platzz, 
+ This appears to be falſe from what Socrates, imſelf ſays in bis 


- apology to his judges, where he declares; that, con ring bis poverty, 


they could not condemn; him to pay a fine of more than one mina, 


if he ſhould be fined thirty mina, it would be only becauſe. Critog 


Critobulus, and Apollodorus were reſolved to pay his fine for him. 
The falſity of this likewiſe appears from what Crito {aid to Socrates 


| in priſon, as it is related in the dialogue fo called. 


1 Plutarch does not mean the thirty tyrants, but the Fir Bd, 


whoſe expulſion was an hundred and fifte:n years earlier than that tat' of 
the thirty tyrants, 


Aa 
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a particular veneration and eſteem for Lycurgus the, 
Spartan, above all other legiſlators; and thence he. 

came to be a favourer of ariſtocracy, wherein he 
was always oppoſed. by Themiſtocles, who was zea-. 

lous for a popular - government, Some authors. 

write indeed, that. being bred up together from 

their intancy, when they were boys they were al- 
ways. at variance, not. only in ſerious matters, but. 
even at their ſports: and diverſions; and that the 
difference of their tempers was diſcovered very early 

by this continual oppoſition; the one being com- 

pliant, daring, artful, and ſubtle to compaſs his. 
ends, variable and inconſtant, but eager. and impe- 
tuous in his purſuits; whereas the other was firm 
and ſteady in his behaviour, immoveable in every. 
thing that appeared juſt, and incapable of uſing the 
leaſt falſehood, flattery, diſguiſe, or. deceit, ſo. 
much as in jeſt... But Ariſto of Chios“ writes, that 
their enmity took its riſe. from love,, and from 
thence, grew to 10 great: a height ; for being both 
enamoured of Stclilcus of the iſland of Ceos,, the. 
moſt beautiful youth of his time, they were unable. 
i reſtrain their Paten within bounds, but concck. 
ved ſuch a jealouſy and hatred, of each other as 
ſurvived theybeauty of che boy; and.-as if this had 
been an exerciſe. to prepare them for future quar- 
Tels, they ſoon: after entered upon the ad miniſtra- 


tion of public affairs, heated and. exaſperated by. 


their former animoſity, . . ieee nn 
_ As for T hemiſtocles, by his management at firſt, 


and by gaining friends, he. ſtrengthened bimſelE 
11 8. 1 7 T » x3 * * 8 


— 
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There have been ſeveral writers of this name; the two principal of 
Which are Ariſto of Chios, a Stoic, and Ariſto of Ceos, a Peripatetic 
philoſopher: they have been often confounded. What Plutarch re- 
lates here, was certainly taken from 2 work entitled ig ri Ne- 
4 au, or ig deo, Which was a collection of love · intrigues. 
2 aſcribe it to Arifto of Chios, and others, among whom is Athe- 
baus, to Ariſto of Ceos. As ſuch a work ſeems more agreeable to a 
Peripatetie, than to a &, philoſopher, I think we ſhould here read 
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with a conſiderable intereſt and authority; ſo that 
to one, who told him, he would govern the Athe-- 
nians admirably, provided he would take care to avoid 
partiality; he repo: May I never ft on a tribunab 
where my friends will not meet with more Fans and re- 
bed than ſtrangers. | 
n the contrary, Ariſtides was s very e 
in his manner of governing: for, firſt of all, he 
would never do the leaſt injuſtice to oblige his 
friends, nor yet diſoblige them by denying all they 
aſked, and refuſing to grant the leaſt and moſt in- 
conſiderable favour : _ in the next place, obſer- 
| ving that moft rulers, relying on the _ of their 
friends, are led to — their aut ty, and be 
iy of injuſtice, he guarded chiefolly againſt Ne 
or it was his opinion, that a good citizen ought to 
make his whole ſtrength and feuer conſiſt in ad- 
viſing and doing always what is juſt and fit to be. 
done. In the mean time, Themiſtocles made ſeve- 
ral raſn attempts, oppoſing him in all his deſigns, * 
and breaking all his meaſures; which put him un- 
der a neceſſity of / thivartia Themiſtocles in what-" 
ever he propoſed, as well in his own defence, and, 
by way of retaliation, as to put a ſtop to his grow- . 
ing power, Which increaſed daily through 1 e fa- 
vour of the people. For he thought it dend to 
obſtruct ſotne u that might even be advanta- 
geous to the public, than to fuer Themiftocles to 
become abſolute. Once when Themiſtocles hac 
propoſed an affair of great importance and advan- 
tage, Ariſtides oppoſed it ſtrenuouſſy, and with 
ſucceſs; but as he went out- of the aſſembly, he 
could not forbear ſaying. aloud, That the Athenians., 
would never. be ſafe till they threw, Themftocies and in- 
ſelſ into the aratbhrum *. Another time he propofed 
N to. "the people which- N great KF 


„The We s Was a 4 pic into which condemned perſons were; 
thrown —— = | THE, 


wa 7 : e | | ; "poſition; 
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poſirion ; however at laſt he: prevailed; notwith- 
ftabiding- which, juſt as the preſident was going to 
put it to the queſtion, he let tie matter drop of his 
own accord, having been convinced, by the prece- 
ding debates, of the inconveniencies that would at- 
tend it. He likewiſe propoſed his ſentiments very 
often by a ſecond or third hand, for fear The- 
miſtocles, out of envy and hatred to him, might 
oppoſe what would be for the good of the public. 
But what was much to be admired in him, was 
his conſtancy and firmneſs in thoſe ſudden and un- 
expected changes, te which perſons concerned in 
the high affairs of ſtate are always liable. For he 
was never elated by any honours he! received, nor 
dejected by the difappointments he met with, but 
was always ferene and eaſy; it being his fixed Spi- 
nion, that a man ought to be entirely at his coun- 
try's command, and ready to ſerve it on all occaſions,” 
without/the leaſt proſpect of honour or profit. For 
this peaſon, when the play of AÆſchylus, entitled 
Tie ſeven leaders again Thebes, was: ac, at the 


7 . nee 
22 ell, Jeoot re Denn 
4 the tes were turned upon take 
2281 as the perſon to hom this great W wat 
was moſt applicable. For he had ſo ſtrong an i 
nee N as not 20 12 e e A is 
7 (ln 
Theſe PETTY by the Une * A ROTOR: 
atcount-of the enemirs attacks, and of the perſons that commanded: 
among hem ; bu; Plytarch, has changed one ward, putting Toreeocs: 


22 inſtead of 4 £505, waliant, which ZE\chylus uſed, He was not 


peaking - of juſtice, but, valour : the courier ſaid, that Amphiaraus 
bag no 47 e or inſcription on bis mhield like the reſt ; ; for, aged be. 


* * We. Mp ne hog brave, but to be fo,” 
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by favour or friendſhip, nor even by. enmity and 
reſentment... Accordingly it is reported of him, that 
when he was proſecuting one that had injured him, 
after he had finiſhed his accuſation, finding that 
the judges were going to paſs ſentence without 
hearing the perſon accuſed, he roſe from his ſeat, 
and ſeconded the requeſt of his adverſary, who 
deſired to be heard, and not to be: daa che: be- 
nefin of the la. 
Another time ſitting as zudgel in a nn hikes 
two private perſons, when one of them ſaid that 
his adverſary had done Ariſtides many injuries, he inter- 
rupted him, ſaying, Friend, tell me only what injuries 
he has done to thee; for it is * cauſe, and not aun 
which 1 fit to judge. Az 941 vd Bee. 
Being choſen public ee: Fay he ſoon made it 
appear that not only thoſe of his time; but the pre- 
ceding officers, had applied great ſums of the 
pullic:i money 9 heir; own ie _— NIP 
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For mhied reaſon, nals Ariſtides was to give in 
his accounts, Themiſtocles raiſed a ſtrong party a- 
gainſt him, accuſed him of miſapplying the public 
money, and procured his cenabentad , as Ido- 
meneus writes: but the chief and beſt men of the 
city oppoſing ſo unjuſt a ſentence, he was not onl 
acquiited of the fine impoſed on him, but like wi 
appointed treaſurer for the following year. Where 
upon, pretending to diſapprove of his former con · 
duct, he made himſelf acceptable to ſuch as rob- 
bed the public, by being leſs rigorous in exami- 
ning their accounts and expoſing their frauds; fo 
chat they gave him the higheſt commendations, and 
made intereſt with the People to continue him in- 
his office anbther year. But on the day of elec- 
tion, as the Athenians wers juſt going unanimouſly 
to ads kim Ss he rebuked them ſererely, 
e ln fay] ing, 
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ſaying, J/hen 7 diſcharged "my office faithfully and ho- 


mairably, I was reviled and diſgraced; but now, when 
JT baue ſuffered your treaſure to be plundered. by theſe pu- 
Bic robbers, I am admired and applauged as the beſt of 
<itizens. I am therefore more aſhamed of the honour done 
me to-day, than »f the ſentence paſſed againſt me laſt year; 
and it is with indignation and concern that 1 ſee you 
efteem. it more meritorious to oblige ill men, than faith- 
Fully to manage the public revenue. By ſpeaking thus, 
and diſcovering ' their frauds, he ſtopped the 
mouths of all thoſe robbers of the public, who 
were at the very ſame time extolling him, and gi- 
ving ample teſtimony in his behalf, and likewiſe 
gained the juſt and real applauſe of all good men. 
When Datis, who was ſent by the King of Per- 
ſia, under pretence of revenging on the Athenians | 
their burning of Sardis, but in reality to conquer 
all Greece, arrived with his fleet at Marathon, and 
began to plunder and ravage all the neighbouring 
country, the Athenians appointed ten generals to 
command in this war, of whom Miltiades was the 
chief; and the next to him in reputation and au- 
thority was Ariſtides. In a council of war that was 
held, Miltiades declared for giving the enemy bat- 
tle, and Ariſtides ſeconding his opinion contribu- 
ted not a little to their coming to that reſolution *. 
And as theſe generals had the chief command by 
turns, when the day came that gave Ariſtides the 
command, he refigned it to Miltiades, thereby ſhow- 
ing the reſt of the commanders, that ĩt was in no re- 
ſpect inglorious to follow the direction of the wiſeſt 
men; but, on the contrary, very honourable and 


In this council, the majority was againſt hazarding a battle, for 
his reaſon, becauſe ihe enemy wes ſuperior in number; but M²ilti- 
ades hawing brought over Callimachus to his ſide, Who wis Polemarch 
at that time, and whoſe authority was equal to that of the ten, gene- 
'rals,” the opinion for fighting prevaiſed. Ariffides probably had a grea 
ſhare in bringing Callimachus to this tefolvtion ; and thus Plutarch 

and Herodotus may be reconciled-. r 
F | advantageous. 


U 
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advantageous. By this means he prevented all jea- 
Jouly and contention, made them ſenfible of their 
happineſs in being guided by a perſon of the beſt ex- 
perience, and confirmed Miltiades in an abſolute and 
undivided command of the army, the other generals 
no longer minding when it came to their turn, but 
Tubmitring, in every thing, entirely to his orders *. 

In this battle the main body of the Athenian 
army being hard preſſed, and ſuffering much, be- 
cauſe the barbarians made their greateſt efforts there 
for a long time againſt the tribes-Leontis and An- 
tiochis +, Themiſtocles and Ariſtides, who belong- 
ed to theſe tribes, and fought together at the head 
of them, oppoſed the enemy with ſuch vigour and 
reſolution, that they were put to flight, and driven 
back to their ſhips. But the Greeks perceiving, 
that, inſtead of ſailing towards the ifles in order to 
return to Aſia, the Barbarians were forced in by 
the winds and currents towards Attica 1; and fear- 
ing leſt they ſhould ſurpriſe the city unprovided 
for a defence, they haſtened to its aſſiſtance with 
nine tribes, and marched with fuch expedition, 
that they arrived there the ſame day ||. s 
Nnu e 


* Plutarch here omits mentioning one particular in Miltiades's con- 
duct, which deſerves -notice, and which is related by Herodot us; 
that though the other generais had given up to him their reſpective 
turns, yet Milt des would not fight on any of the r days of command, 

but waite: for his own. For no doubt he was afr id that the perſon 
whoſe turn he took, had reſigned his command un w. li gly, and only 
to follow the example of chers, and chat out of envy to him he would 
be leſs careful t do his duty in the battle, be-auſe he would not be 
very forward to contribute to the reputation of him, who, as it were, 
took the command out of his hand. 

- + For the m in body was worſe provided and weaker than the wings, 
for which reaſon ,the barbarians made their greateſt efforts there, He- 
ot. lib. iv. : n be kh bp 2 * * 0 

:} Herodotus obſerves particularly, that they d:fign'd to double the 
cape of Sunium, to ſurpriſe Ath:ns before the At enians cenld arrive 
eo aſſiſt it. And Herodotus's eſtimony in chis matter is of very great 
weight, becauſe he had learned the particulars- of the baitle of Mara- 
4tho2, from fome that had been preſenta it. x 

From Marathon to Athens is about ' forty miles, Herodotus 
01. II. Nn | | writes, 


— 
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Ariſtides being left with his tribe at Marathon to 
guard the priſoners and booty, fully anſwered the 
good opinion that had been conceived of him ; for 


though there was much gold and ſilver in ſeveral 


arts of the camp, and all the-tents and ſhips they 
had taken, were full of ſumptuous apparel, fur- 
niture, and riches of all forts ; yet he forbore 
touching any thing himſelf, and did all he could to 
hinder every one elſe from meddling with any part 
of it. But, notwithſtanding his ſtrict orders, there 
were ſome who enriched themſelves unknown to 
him; among whom was Callias the torch-bearer *. 
One of the Barbarians meeting bim privately, and 
probably taking him for a King on account of his 
long hair, and the fillet about his head, fell on his 
knees before him, and taking him by the hand, 
diſcovered to him a great quantity of gold that was. 
hid in the bottom of a well. But Callias ſhowed 
himſelf on this occafion the moſt cruel and unjuſt 
of men; for, not ſatisfied with the whole treaſure, 


he killed the poor wretch upon the ſpot, to pre- 
vent his diſcovering it to others. From thence it 
is faid, the comic poets called his family Laccopluti, 


[enriched by the well}, jeſting on the place from 
whence their founder derived his wealth. Soon 
after this battle Ariſtides was choſen firſt Archon, 
or the Archon from whence the year takes its 
name; though Demetrius Fhalereus aſſures us, 
that be never enjoyed that office till after the battle 
of Platzz, a little before his death; but if we con- 
wa, the aun Fen, We N TY. e figd A- 


— 


writes, that they marched. from about the temple of Hercules at 4 


rathon, and en amped near his temple at Cynoſarges, before Athens, 


* This office of torch- bearer was very conſiderable, becauſe he 
waz admitted to the moſt ſecret myſteries,” We find that Pauſanias, 
zn his Attics, thinks a woman's good fortune very great, becauſe ſhe .. 
had ſeen her brother, her huſband, and her. ſon, ſucceſſively enjoy 
this office. This Callias was nenn to Ariltives, as will 7 


Pear her after. 1 4 " ; 
„ | 261 riſtides 8 
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riſtides's name in the liſt of Archons after Xanthip- 
pides, in the time of 'whoſe archonſhip Mardonius 
was defeated at Platææ, whereas his name may 
be ſeen upon record immediately after Phanip- 
pus, who was Archon that year che battle of Ma- 
rathon was fought *. | . . 
Off all Ariſtides's virtues, the beſt known, and 
that by which he was moſt diſtinguiſhed, was his 
juſtice, as being of moſt conſtant uſe, and of the 
greateſt extent. Thence, from being a perſon of 
mean fortune and birth, he acquired the moſt 
royal and divine appellation of Juſt, a title kings 
and tyrants were never fond of. T hey rather chuſe 
to be ſtyled Poliorcetes, [takers of cities], Cerauni, 
[thunderbolts} '; Nicanors, [conquerors.] Nay ſome 
have been pleaſed with the appellation of Eagles 
and Vultures, preferring the fame of power to that 
of virtue. Whereas the Deity himſelf, to whom 
they are fond of being compared, ſeems to be 
diſtinguiſhed only by three things, immortality, 
Power, and virtue; of which virtue is without diſ- 
pute the moſt venerable and divine: for ſpace and 
the elements are immortal; earthquakes, thunder, 
whirlwinds, and inundations, have an amazing 
power; but as for juſtice, nothing participates of 
that, but what is capable of reaſoning, and Know- 
ing the divine eſſence. And whereas men are poſ- 
ſefled with three different ſentiments' with reſpect 
to the gods, either of admiration, of fear, or of e- 
ſteem, they ſeem. to admire them, and think them 
happy by reaſon of their freedom from death ani 

corruption, to fear them on account of their power 
and empire. over the world,. and to love, honour, 


*The regiſters ſhow Phanippus to have been Archon in the third 
year of the teveniy-iecond Olympiad, It was therefore in this third 
year that the batile of Marathon was funght, and not in the firſt, as 
moſt learned men have thought. Ariſtides was Archon the year fol- 


lowing, as he is ſet down in the fourth year of the ſeventy- ſecond O-, 
lympiad. _. | ; | 
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and reverence them for their juſtice; ; yet being thus. 


affected towards the Deity in theſe three different 


ways, they deſire only the two firſt of thoſe. pro- 


perties, immortality, of which our nature is inca- 
pable; and power, which chiefly depends on for- 
tune; while they fooliſhly neglect virtue, the only 
divine good that is in our own power; not conſi- 
dering that juſtice alone makes the life of ſuch as. 
enjoy proſperity and power, heavenly-and divine, 
whereas injuſtice renders it groveling and brutal. 
The furname of J at firſt procured Ariſtides love 
and reſpect, but at laſt envy; and this was chiefly 
owing to the ſecret practices of T hemiſtocles, Who 
ſpread a report among the people, that Ariſtides. 


a Bad aboliſhed all courts of judicature, by making 


kimſclffole arbitrator and judge in all diſputes, and 
this had'inſeniibly:erefted a monarchy in his own 
perſon, though without guards and attendants, 
The people, who were grown inſolent upon their 
HKte ſucceſs, thinking themſelves worthy of greater 
Honours,” and reſolving that every thing ſhould de- 


pend on their pleaſure, were violently bent againſt 


every man of fuperior eminence and reputation. 
refore being kalſembled at Athens from all the 
towns of 1 they baniſhed Ariſtides by the 
oſtraciſm j diſguiſing their envy of his glory under 
the ſpecious name of hatred to tyranny. For this 


exile was not a puniſhment for any crime or miſde- 


meanour, but only a kind of honourable retirement, 
Which they called a curb and reſtraint to overgrown | 
pride and power; but it was in reality a mild gra+ 
tification of envy; for by this means, whoever was 
offended at the growing greatneſs of another, dif- 
charged all his ſpleen and malice, not in any thing 
that was ſevere and cruel, but only in a ten years 
baniſhment. But, after Dune mea And worthleſs 
wretches,” and at laſt Hyperbolus, had been con- 
demned to this honourable exile, the Athenians 
deſiſted from any further uſe of it. The * 
1 0 
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of Hyperboluss 8. ee by: the oftraciſm was. 


this, WL a3 ot; 
| Alcibiades and Nicias, two | perſons af the greats 
ower and authority in the city, were at the 
of two oppoſite factions; but finding that the 
— were about to have recourſe to che oſtra· 
eiſm, and that it would undoubtedly. fall upon one 
of them, they conſulted. together, and uniting their 
intereſts contrived to turn it againſt Hyperbolus: 
Whereupon the people, full of indignation at the 
contempt and diſhonour brought upon chat kind 
of puniſhment, aboliſhed it, and uſed it no more. 
The manner of voting in the oſtraciſm was this. 
Every citizen took a piece of a broken pot, or ſhell, 
on which having wrote the name of the perſon he 
would have baniſned, he carried it to a certain part 
of the market: place that was anclaſed with wooden 
rails. Ihen the magiſtrates began to count the 
| maciber: of the ſhells; for if they-were-leſs- than 
fix thouſand, the oſtraciſm was void; but if the 
number was complete, then they laid every name 
apart by itſelf, and that perſon, whoſe name was 
found on the greateſt number of ſhells, was decla- 
red. baniſhed ten JEArs, but with permiſſion to 
enjoy his eſtate 
At the time that>Ariſtides-1 was baniſhed; when 
the citizens were inſcribing their names on the 
| ſhells, it is reported, that an ignorant illiterate man 
came to Ariſtides, whom he took for ſome ordi- 
nary . perſon, and giving him his ſhell, deſired him 
to write Ar:/tides on it; he a little ſurpriſed at the 
adventure, aſked the man if Ariſtides had ever in- 
jured him; to which the other replied, Not in the 
 Teaff, neither do I fomuch as know him, but I am weary 
with hearing him every where called the Juſt. Ariſtides - 
made no. anſwer, but took the ſhell, and having 
written his own name on it, returned it to the man. 
As he went out of the city to his baniſhment, lifting 
up his eyes to heaven, he made a prayer to the 


bo Nn 3 . gods, 
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gods, quite cerntrag z. as may eaſily be imagined, 
to that of Achilles“; for he prayed, that the Athes - 
nians might never ſee that day whzch n force them to 

remember Ariſtides. | 

Three years after, when Rerxes was ing 

to Attica through TI heflaly and Bœotia, the Athe- 
nians repealed this law, and made a public decree 
to call home all the exiles, What induced them 
to this was their fear of Ariſtides; for they were 
apprehenfive that he by fiding with the enemy might 
corrupt and bring over many of the citizens to their 
intereſt: but herein they very much miſtook his 
character; for, before this decree, he conſtantly ad- 
viſed and encouraged the Greeks to maintain their 
liberty; and after it, when I. hemiſtocles was chos 
ſen general of the army, he joined with him, and 
aſſiſted him both wich his perſon and counſel ; 
thus, out of regard to the public good, advancing 
his greateſt enemy to the higheſt pitch of glory. 
For when Eurybiades ſ the general had reſolved to 
quit Salamin, and the enemy's ſhips ſailing by night, 
had in a manner ſurrounded che iſlands without any 
one's knowing that the army was encompaſſed, A. 
riſtides ſailed from gina by night, and having 

pafſed with great danger through the enemy's whole 
Feet, came at laſt to I hemiſtocles's tent, where, 
| Having called him out by himſelf, he ſpoke to him 
in cheſe words: 1f we are wiſe, Tbemiſtaclat zbe ſhall 
nm for ever lay aſide that vain aud chilgißg, contention 
that has hitherto: been between us, and begin 4 more ſar 
bay: and eee nm a op . —_ > 


4 
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In the firſt book of the Tina, {3 ids 8 oy 1 | 
I Eurybiades a Spartan was 38 of the 5 beet. 10 8 
council of war that was held, all the officers were of opinion to leave 
their poſt at Salamin; to go — 5 fight the enemy before che iſthmus ; and 
their reaſon was, that if they ſhould happen to be beaten at Salamin, 
they would be befieged in the iſland, and have no aſſiſtance; whereas 
it that ſhould happen to them before the iſthmus, they micht retire 
every one to his own country, Themiſtocles was of another oy” - 
nion. : | N 5.5 


us 


ws two ſpall do _ for the ſafety of Greece, you by per- 
forming the part of a general, and J, by obeying and af- 


\ fp/ting you with my perſon and advice. 1 underſtand 


that yu alone have determined righ ly, adviſing to engage 
in the ſtraits without delay *. Yeur allies oppoſe you, but 
the enemy ſeems to aſſiſt you; for the ſea all round us is 
covered and fhut up by their fleet, fo that they who were 


untoilling to came to an engagement muſ be forced to fight, 
and ſhow them ſelues men of ee there being no room 


le ight, 

710 5 Themiſtocles replied, I am aftamed, — 
Aides, at your having got the fart of me in this noble e- 
mulation I ſhall uſe my utmoſt endeavours to outds this 
beginning. by my future actions. At the ſame time he 
acquainted him with the ſtratagem he had con- 
trived to enſnare the Barbarians , and begged him 
to perſuade Eurybiades to venture a battle, and to 
ſhow him the impoſlibility of faving themſelves 
without it; for Ariſtides had much the greater in- 
fluence over him. Iherefore when at a council of 
war, where all the general officers aſſiſted, Cleocri- 
tus the Corinthian told Themiſtocles, that Ariſti- 
des did not approve his advice, ſince he was there 
preſent, and ſaid nothing at all; Ariſtides anſwer- 
h ed, 7 ou are m YT * ates nol Tan im Propeſed 


we, For Themitoctes was of opinion, that thiey ought to Acht the ea 
nemy at Salamin; and he repreſented to Eurybiades, that being infe- 
rior in the number, as well as ſtrength of ſhips, they would have an 
advantage by fighting in that Arait,, which would hinder the enemy 
from making uſe of their whole force; whereas if they went before 
the iſthmus, beſides loſing Salamin, Megara, and ZE gina, they would 
fight to a great diſadvantage on the open ſea againit a ſuperior flect ; 


and that all the troops would deſert them, and march back to their own 


country, ſo that they would have no army left. Herodotus writes 
that Themiftocles was not the firſt that gave this adv.ce, but one 
Mneſiphilus an Athenian, 

+ This ſtratagem was to give the enemy a ſecret information that 
the Greeks intended to abandon Salamin, and that they had nothing 
more to do than to hinder their retreat from thence, in order to have 
them at their mercy. The perſon intruſted to manage and convey 


this intelligence was named Sieinus. See the life of rr 
and Herodotus, viii. 75. 
what 
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what is oft: expedient, I ſhould: have i declared '\my: own 
ſentiments, and my - ſilence is not 0201Ng ta any favour 1% 
bis perſan, but to my approbation of his. advice. While 
the Grecian commanders were engaged in theſe de- 
bates, Ariſtides perceiving*that Pſyttalia, a little i- 
land lying in the ſtraits overagainſt Salamin, was 
entirely poſſeſſed by the enemy's troops, put on 
board his ſmall tranſports ſome of the moſt braue 
and reſolute of his countrymen, and landing with 
them there, attacked the enemy with ſuch fury, 
that they were all cut to pieces; except ſome of the 
principal perſons who were made priſoners. Among 
theſe were three ſons of Sandauce the king's: _ 
whom Ariſtides ſent immediately to Themiſtocles; 
and it is ſaid, that at the command. of a certain os: 
racle, by. the direction of Euphrantides the divi- 
ner, they were ſacrificed to Bacchus furnamed O. Pp 
meſtes. 
After this): Ariſtides 19000 too 3 1 5 
iſland to watch all ſuch. as. ſhould happen to be 
thrown upon it, that ſo none of his friends might 
periſh, nor any of his enemies eſcape; for the 
reateſt ſtreſs and fury of the battle ſeems to have 
ai ain thereabouts ; and. therefor EA erh Was erect» 
ed in that iſland. - 
When the dattle was Gr W in or- 
der to diſcover Ariſtides's: ſentiments, ſpoke thus: 
Ms have performed a great exploit, but a. greater Kilt 
remains, which is, to take all Aſia even in Europe, by 
. fatling Greet to the Helleſpont, and. breaking down the 
bridge that Xerxes has left there for his retreat.” But 
Ariftides exclaimed loudly againſt this project, and 
deſired Themiſtocles to give over all thoughts of it, 
telling him, that he ought rather to conſider how 
they might drive the Medes ſpeedily out of Greece, 
leſt ſo powerful an army finding themſelves ſhut up, 
and no way left for their eſcape, deſpair might 
rouſe their * and force them to an obftinate. | 


«Ha 
, Themiſtocles 
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Themiſtocles therefore ſent a ſecond time to Nerxes 
by Arnaces the eunuch, one of the captives, whom 
he ordered to acquaint the king privately, that, out 
of a deſire to ſerve him, he had uſed his mmol en- 
doavours to divert the Greeks from their debe of 
cutting down the bridge over the Helleſpont . Xer-: 
xes, alarmed at the danger that ſeemed to threaten 
him, ſailed: immediately back, towards. the Helle-- 
ſpont with his whole fleet, leaving Mardonius be- 
kind him with a land-army compoſed of Wan hun- 
dred thouſand of his beſt troops. 

This great number of forces made the woes heu- 
tenant- general very dreadful to the Greeks, and 
their fears were heightened by his menaces, and 


the haughty letters he wrote to them: You: have, 


ſaid he, in one of them, overcome, at ſea, men un- 
filled at the car, and only accuſtomed. to fight on land; 
but the plains of Theſſaly and Bæœotia offer us a Fair 72 
portunity to try the bravery of our harſe and foot. But 
he wrote particular letters to the Athenians, in 
which he. made them offers from the king, to re- 
build their city, to give them large ſums of money, 
and to make them maſters of all Greece, upon, 
condition they would withdraw their forces, and 


give their allies no further aſſiſtance 1. The Las: 


cedæmonians having intelligence of theſe propoſals, 
and ftaring they might be accepted, ſent ambaſſa - 
r to en t. e to entreat the n to * 
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pla nly ſaw. that. it pur it in his power to ſerve his country, by obliging 
OED to retteat; and at the ſame time to make a merit of his advice 
with the king or it appears plainly from Herodotus's whole acebunt, 
that Themiſtacles had a mind to procure the. favour and intereſt 0 
this prince. 

+ Herodotus makes no mention of theſe lottery, but 6555 be kent 
to them” Alexander king of Macedon, the ſon of Amyntas, à d the 
ſeventh in æ lineal deſce ut from Perdiccas ; and he relates the ſpeceb 
made by him in their public aſſemblies, and the anſwer 1 ENT We 

the Spartan deputies, lib. viii. 140. 141. 


2 According to Heradotus I ſent theſe ambaſſadors, not — 
ä fs ny 
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their wives and children to Sparta for cheir greater | 


ſafety,” and to accept from them of what was neceſ- 
ſary for the ſuſtenance and ſapport of ſuch as were 


in years; for the people, being deſpoiled both of 
their city and country, ſuffered an extreme” pover- 
ty'*. When the Athenians had heard the ambaffa- 


dors,” they made them ſuch an anſwer, by the di- 
rection of Ariſtides, as can never be fufficienthy ad- 
mired; they faid; They forgave their enemies, if they 
thought every thing was to be-purchaſed for money, be- 
cauſe perhaps they knew nothing of greater value; but 
that they were: highly offended that the Lacedemonians 
faxuld regard only their pr = poverty ant diſtreſs, and, 

forgetful of the Athenian honour and virtue, ſhould think 
that an allowance of bread to their poor would be the on- 
ly ſufficient motive to induce thei to continue firm to their 


alliance, and to ficht for the ſafety of Greece, I his an- 


ſwer being approved of, all the ambaſſadors were' 
brought into the afſembly. Ariſtides then ordered 
thoſe from Sparta to acquaint the Lacedæmonialis, 
That all the gold tepon earth, and all that ꝛbas contained 
within'the boroels of it, was not ſo valuable to the Athe- 
nians as the liberty of Greece; and to thoſe that came 
from Mardonius, ſhowing them the ſun, he faid, 

hat fo long as that luminar: y continued its courſe, fo 
long would the Athenians ware war again}? the Perſians, 
to revenge the plundering and waſting of their tountry, 


Er on Profenation and 2 of their temples, He 


ny Nan they had 3 of theſe propoſals, but upon the firſt. 
news of Alexander's leaving the army under Mardonius; for they ve- 
ry much ſuſpected the occaſion of this jc urney. Betides, they called 


to mind the predict ons of certain oracles which increaſed their fears; 


for they threatened both them and all the Dori. ns with being driven 
out of Peloponneſus by the Medes and Athenians, Accordingly thefe 


ambaſſaders arrived at Athens ſoen after Alexander, and were preſeat 


at the firſt audience he Had of the people. 


Herodotus relates the di eourſe theſe amba adors made to the peo- 
ple at their audience, viii. 142. P.utarch has only ſlightly mentioned 
the heads of it. They did not propoſe to the Athenians to ſend their 
wives and children to _ but only offered to maintain them during 


up war. 
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lizewiſe preferred a decree, that whoſoever ſhould 
ſend any embaſſy to, the Medes, or deſert the al- 
liance of Greece, ſhould be folemnly curſed by the 
rieſts. 
he When Mardonius made a ſecond incurſion into 
the country of 4ttica, the Athenians retired again 
into the iſland of Salamin. At that time 4riſtides 
being ſent ambaſſador to Sparta, complained of the 
delay and neglect of the Lacedæmonians, reproach- 
ed them with their abandoning Athens again to the 
Barbarians, and earneſtly exhorted-them to march 
with all ſpeed to the relief of that part of Greece 
which was not yet fallen into the enemy's hands. 
The Ephori having heard this repreſentation ſeem- 


ed very little moved at it *, but ſpent the whole 


day in feaſting and merriment, it happening to be 
the feſtival of Hyacinthus t. Eut at night they diſ. 
patched five thouſand Spartans, each of them 
taking with him ſeven Helots, and ſent them away 
privately, unknown to the Athenians, Some days 
after Ariſtides complaining again to the council, 
the Ephori told him ſmiling, That he nuit needs ei- 
ther dote or dream; ſince their army was by that time as 
fur as Oreſtium, on their march againſt the foreigners 
for ſo the Lacedæmonians called the Barbarians. 
Ariſtides told them, it was not then à time to jeſt, and 
avert themſelves with deceiving their friends inſtead of 
their enemies. This is Idomeneus's account of the 
matter: but in Ariſtides's decree, he is not men- 


They deferred giving him an anſwer till the next day, and then | 


till the day following, and ſo from day to day, till they hai gained ten 


days, in which time they finiſhed the wall that guarded the ifthmus, | 


and ſecured them againit the Barbarians, _ 

+ Among the Lacedemonians the feat of Hyacinthus laſted three 
days; the firſt and laſt were days of forrow and mourning for Hyacin- 
thus's death, but the ſecond was a day of 1ejoicing; there were feaſts, 


plays, ſhows, and ail kind of diverſions : and it is very evident that 
this paſſage cf Plutarch is to be underſtood of this ſecond: day. This 
feaſt wa, celebrated anmally i in the month of August in honour of | 


1 185 „and Hyacinthus, 
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85 as an ambaſſador, the ambaſſadors, being Ch 
mon, antbippus and MWyronides. 

Eeing ſome time after appointed chief conitianid- 
er of the thenian forces, he marched with eight 
thouſand foot to Flatææ. here Fauſanias, gene- 
ra! of alf Greece, joined him with the Spartans, and 
the other Grecian troops arrived daily in great num- 
bers. he Barbarian army was encamped along 
the fide of the river 4ſopus, and occupied an im- 
menſe tract ef ground; in the middle of it there 
was a ſquare wall thrown up, each ſide of which 
was ten furlengs in length, for the ſecurity of their 
baggage and other things of value. 

in the Grecian army there wes a diviner of E lis, 
named Tr/amenus *, who had foretold Pauſanias, 
and all the Greeks, that they ſhould infallibly ob- 
tain the victory, provided they forbore to attack 

che enemy, and ſtood only on their own defence. 
And Ariſtides having ſent to confult the oracle at 
Delphi, the god anfwered, That the Athenians ſhndd 
* Fain the victvry over their enemies, provided they made 
heir ſupplications to Fupiter, to Juno the putroneſs of 
Mount Citheron, to Pan, and to the nymphs Spbvaeits. 
des +, and ſacrificed to the heroes, Androeyates, Leucon, 
Piſander, amocrates, FHyp/t on, — and Polyidus; 
and fought only in their own co Y, in oy: FOR of 
Ceres the Eleifmian and Proferpitie. b 


1 An oracle had. lrweilygrombled is Tifamenus e great vie- 
tories, The Spartans being informed o this, had a m nd to have him c 
Fer their civincr, and made him conſiderable offers; but he de manded x 
to be made a citizen of Sparta, which? they refuled. Upon the, ap- 
Froach of the Perſians, the Spartans offered h;m what they had retu- 
ed before; but he inſiſted on having the ſame honour beſtowed on his 
| bother Hegias, which-wzs. granted. And thefe are the only two fo- 
3 that ever were made citizens of Sparta. Heroclot. 1, 32. 

1 Tbe nymphs of Mount Citheron were named Sphragitides, from if 
" oh cave called Sphragicion, This name probably came from the re- 
_ ſpe end ſilence that-was obſerved in relation to every thing that hap- > 
- peed in the cave, for fear of offending the nymphs, and incurring + 


heir diffle aſure. For TO gays ſignif es a feal, from whence they ſay q 


1 de αννονν . 9 babere, to expreſs abſo- 
hie hlence, 


: I his 
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This anſwer of the oracle very much perplexed 
Ariſtides ; for the heroes to whom it commanded - 
to offer ſacrifice were the anceſtors of the Platæans; 
and the cave of the nymphs Sphragitides was on 
one of the ſummits of Mount Citheron, on that 
fide which in the ſummer-ſeaſon. is oppoſite to the 
ſetting ſun; in that cave, it is ſaid, there was for- 
merly an oracle, and many, who dwelt in thoſe 
parts, were inſpired by it, and were from thence 
called Nympholepti, that is, paſſeſſed by the nymphs, But 
on the other fide, to 1 victory to the Athe- 
nians, upon condition only of fighting in their own 
country, and in the plain of the Eleuſinian Ceres, 
Was to transfer the war again into Attica. | 
In the mean time Arimneſtus, the general of the 
Platæans, dreamed, that Jupiter the Saviour came 
to him, and- aſked. him; Wat reſolution the Grecians 
bad taten? to which he anſwered, To-marrow 4200 
ſhall. decamp and remove our army into the' tarretories of 
Lleuſis, and there fight the Birbarians, according to-the 
Hirections e the oracle. Jo which the god replies, | 
That they\ were quite miſtaten; for the place mentioned 
by the. oracle was the country round Platze, and that 
they would find it to be ſo upon inquiry. After fo plain 
a vifion, Arimneſtus, as ſoon as he awoke, ſent for. 
the moſt aged and experienced of his countrymen; 
und having adviſed with them, found at laſt, that 
No: far from Huſia, at the foot of Mount Citheron, 
there was a very old temple, called the temple of E- 
leuſinian Ceres and Projerpine, He immediately led 
Ariſtides to the place, which they found very com- 
modious for drawing up an army of foot, that was 
not well provided with cavalry, becauſe the bottom 
of Mount Citheron extending as far as the temple, | 
rendered it inacceſſible to horſe. Befides; in the 
| fame place was the temple of the hero Andro- 
ecrates, quite overgrown and covered by trees and 
thickets. © nd that the oracle might be oheyed- in 
1 particular, to conſirm tbeir — of- Victory, 
VOI, II. Oo e 
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the Platzans, upon the motion of Arimneſtus made 
a decree to alter the boundaries between thei 
country. and Greece, enlarging the territories. c 
Attica, that ſo the Athenians, according to the di. 
rection of the oracle, might give the enemy battle 
within their. own, dominions. The Platzans be- 
came ſo renowned for. this generoſity, that many 
years after, when Alexander had conquered all A- 
fia, he cauſed the walls of Platææ to be rebuilt, 
and proclamation to be made by an herald at the 
Olympic games, That be did the Platæans this favour 
for their virtue and generoſity, of which they had given 
fuch ſignal proofs in the war, with the Medes, by ma- 
king over their country, to the Athentans, for the ſafety of 
BRL... 2. ; OO ns es 
When it was propoſed to draw up the whole ar- 
my in order of battle, a great diſpute aroſe between 
the Tegeatæ and the Athenians ; the Legeatæ pre- 
tending, that as the Lacedzmonians, in all battles, 
commanded the right wing, ſo the honour of com- 
manding the left was their due; and to juſtify this 
pretenſion, they alleged the memorable exploits of 
their anceſtors. As the Athenians were highly enra- 
ed at this, Ariſtides advancing in the midit of them, 
Ga It is not nu a time to conteſt with the Tegeatæ con- 
cerning their valour and exploits ; we fhall content curſelnes 
with telling you, O Ps rtans, and all the reſt of the 
(Greeks, that it is not abe poſt that gives courage, or takes 
it atuay, and that whatever - poſt you ſhall afſign us, 
ze will endeavour to render it honourable, and maintain 
it in-ſuch-a_manner as to reflect no diſgrace on our former 
achievements, M are come hither, not to contend with 
our friends, but to fight with our enemies; not to boaft 
F our anceſtors, but to ſhow our own bravery. in the d — 
fence of Greece; for this battle will diſtinguiſh the parti- 
cular merit of each city, commander, and private ſoldier, 
'The council of war having heard this, declared in 
favour of the Athenians, and gave them the com- 
mand of the left wing. 8 | 
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V ile the fate of all Greece was in ſuſpenſe, and 
the Athenians in particular found themſelves iu very 
difficult and dangerous circumftances, feveral of 
the moſt noble and wealthy citizens ſeeing that they 

were ruined by the war, and that with their wealth 
they had loſt all their credit and authority in the 
city, others being advanced in their room, and en- 
joying the honours they had loſt, aſſembled private» 
ly in a houſe at Plate, and conſpired a diſſolution 
of the Athenian government; reſolving, if they miſ- 
carried in their deſign, to run every thing, and 
betray all Greece to the Barbarians. 

When Ariftides diſcovered this conſpiracy, which 
was carried on in the camp, and found that great 
numbers were already corrupted and won over, be 
was at firſt very much alarmed on account of the 
preſent juncture, and unreſolved what courſe to 
purſue; but at laſt he determined neither wholly to 
neglect an affair of that conſequence, nor Jet to 
ſearch too minutely into it: for not knowing how” 
many might be engaged in it, he judged it adviſes: 
ble to ſacrifice juſtice, in. ſome meaſure, to the p 
blic good, by Abend to proſecute all that 85 
guilty. Out of the whole number he cauſed eight 

only to be apprehended, and of thoſe eight, only 
two to be proceeded againſt, as being moſt guilty, 
Fſchines of Lampra, and Ageſias of Acharnes, 
who made their efcape out of the camp during the 
proſecution. As for the reſt, he diſcharged them; 
giving them thereby an opportunity to recover from 

eir fear; and repent, as they might imagine that 
nothing had been found againſt them; but he told 
them at _ _ time, That the battle would be thi 
tribunal, where they might juſtify themſelves, and make 
it appear, that thy abt juf 2 as counſels, but 
wohat were juſt and 2 8; ul to their country. 

After chis, ene 1 , to try the Grecian hi 
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rage, ſent his cavalry, in Which he was ſtrongeſt, 

to Ikirmiſh with them. Ihe Greeks were encamp- 
ed at the foot of Mount Citheron, in ſtrong and. 
tony places, except the Megarenſians, who, to the. 
number of three thouſand, were encamped in the 
plain; by which means they were the more expoſed. 
to the enemy's: horſe, who attacked them on every 
bde. »'I hey therefore ſent to Pauſanias for aſſiſt - 
ance, being unable to oppoſe the ſuperior power of 
the enemy. Pauſanias hearing this, and ſeeing the 
camp of the Megarenſians as it were darkened and 
covered by the great number of the barbarian darts 
ant arrows, and that they were forced to contract 

themſelves within a narrow compaſs, was at a loſs. 
What to reſolve on; for he ſaw no way of attack - 
ing the enemy with his heavy- armed Spartans, He. 
endeavoured therefore to awaken the emulation of 
the officers and commanders that were about him, 
that they, might make it a point of honour volunta- 
rily to undertake. the defence and ſuccour of the 
Megarenſians. But Ariſtides perceiving that they. 
all declined it, made an offer of his Athenians, and 
at the ſame time gave his orders to Olympiodorus, 
the braveſt of all his officers, who had a body of 
three hundred men, and ſome archers under his 
command. I hey were all ready in a moment, and 
marched againſt the Barbarians with the utmoſt ex- 
pedition. Maſiſtius, general of the Perſian horſe, 
a man diſtinguiſhed for his ſtrength and graceful 
mien, as ſoon as he ſaw them; turned his horſe, and 
made toward them. The Athenians received him 
with great firmneſs and reſolution; whereupon. a 
ſharp conteſt enſued, as if the event of the war 
though Herodotus feems more worthy of credit than all the reft, as 
he was contemporary with Ariſtides; for he was nine or ten years: old 
when this battle was fought, and he wrote his account of it from per- 
ſcns that were in the battle. He informs us that this happened be- 
fore-the Greeks left keir· camp at Erythræ, in order to encamp round 
Platææ, near Huſ:a, and before the conteſt between the Tegeatæ and 
the Atherians, L. ix. 19. 20. Oc. | 7 

REES were 
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were to be determined from the ſucceſs of this en 
gagement. At laſt Maſiſtius's horſe being wound- 
ed with an arrow, threw his rider, who could not 
rife for the weight of his armour, nor yet be eaſily» 
Thin by the Athenians, who thronged about him, 
and aſſaulted him on every ſide; for not only his- 
head and breaſt, but all his limbs were covered with 
gold, braſs, and iron. But the vizor of his helmet 
leaving part of his face unguarded, a certain Athe- 
nian pierced him in the eye with his pike, and flew - 
him; whereupon the Perſians left his body, and 


fled . The great advantage gained by the Athe- 


nians did not appear from the number of the ſlain, 
very few lying dead upon the field of battle, but 
from the mourning of the Barbarians, who expreſſ- 
ed ſuch a grief for the death of Maſiſtius, that 
they cut off their own hair, and that of their horſes 


and mules, and filled all the camp with their cries, 


groans, and tears, as having loſt the next perſon in 
the army to Mardonius, for courage as well as au- 
thority - 

After this engagement againſt the be rbarian horſe, . 
both armies continued a long time without coming 
to action; for the diviners that inſpected the entrails 
of the. ſacrifices; had equally aſſured the Greeks and 
Perſians- of. victory, if. they remained only on the- 

defenſive, and threatened the aggreſſors with a total 
defeat. But at length, Mardonius finding that he- 
had only a few. days proviſion left, and that the 
Grecian forces increaſed continually by the daily ar- 
rival of freſh troops, grew impatient, and — 
to wait no longer, but to paſs the river à ſopus next 
morning by break of- day, and- to fall upon che 
Greeks, whom he expected to. find unprepared. In 
order to. this, he gave his orders to all the com- 


manders and officers, over- night. - But about mid- 28 


On the contrary, Herodotus ſays they rallied, and 4 again 4 
with great fury, in order to carry off his body, and chat a ſharp en- 
gage ent * e 


O 03 night: 
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night a horſeman came filently to the Grecian camp. 
and bid the centinels call Ariſtides the Atheman- 
general to him; Ariſtides came immediately, and the 


other ſaid to him, Iam Alexander king of Macedin, who,. 


ot of the friendſhip i{ bear Vote . have expoſed myſelf 100 


the . greateſt dangers, that | you 150 not be ſo ſie priſed 
by a ſudden attack, as to behave with leſs bravery and re- 
ſolution than uſual. For. Mardomus is determined to 

yon battle to- morrotu; not that be is lid to this by any: 
well-grounled. hope or proſper? of ſucceſs, but from a 
fearaty of provijions;; for the augurs, by their ominous — 
criſices and ill-bading oracles, endeavour to divert 

from: this enterpriſe, and his ſoldiers. are fearful and de- 


ſponding; but neceſſity forces him either to run the hazard 


F a battle, or by delaying to fee bis whale army periſh: 
far tant. When Alexander had ſaid this, he de- 


fired Auddideato: remember him as: his friend; but 


not to reveal. this intelligence to any other perſon. 


Ariſtides replied that it would not be proper to con- 


ceal it from Pauſanias , who was general of the 


army, but promiſed not to make the leaſt mention 
of it to any other of the officers, till after the 
battle; aſſuring him at the ſame time, that if the 
Geeks proved victorious, not a man in the whole 


army ſhquld remain ignorant of the danger he had: 


expoſed himſelf to for their ſakes, and the great 
kindneſs he had N to them on e AAES 


ant occaſion. 
After this, the king: as: Macedon: cotta. backs) 


to his camp, and Ariſtides went directly to Pauſa - 


nias's tent, and told him what he had heard; 


whereupon all che officers were ſent for, and orders 


ven to draw up the army, and prepare for battle. 
At the ſame time, as Herodotus writes, Pauſanias. 


*# Herodotus mentions the reaſon of this great friendſhip of Alex- 
ander for the Greeks, which. was, that he was originally of Grecian 
extraction. 

＋ According to Herocotus, Alexander had' excepted Pavfanias out 


of his charge of ſecrecy, ſaying, I intruſi this a Jen, which” 
you ſpall reveal to no man living but by a ; 


4 acquainted 
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acquainted Ariſtides with his deſign of altering the 
form of the army, by removing the Athenians from 
the left wing to the right, that ſo they might be op- 
poſite to the Perſians, againſt whom they would 
e with the more bravery, and greater aſſurance 
victory, as having already made proof of their 1 
manner of combat, and being Iikewiſe animated by: _ 3B 
their former ſucceſs; ; he intended to. command the- 
left wing himſelf, where he ſhould be obliged to 
fight againſt thoſe Greeks who had embraced the 
Median intereſt. All the other. Athenian: officers: | 
looked upon this behaviour of Pauſanias; as too 1 
haughty and infolent, to permit all the other Greeks: * 1 | 


to remain in their reſpective poſts, and to take up- 
on him to remove them, as if they were Helots, 
from place to place, at his pleaſure, and to ſet them 
againſt the moſt valiant of the enemyꝰs troops v. But 
Ariſtides fhowed them, that they were very much 
miſtaken. It is but a: few days, Said he, fince you had 
a diſpute with' the Tegeatæ for the command of oy left- 
wing, and having gained that” point, you-looked upon it 
as 4 great honour; and not toben the Spartans are will 
ing to give you. the command of the right wing, "which 
is in 4 manner the command of the whole army, you are 
diſpleaſed at this further honour, and inſenſible of | the: 
agvantage-of not being- obliged to fight againſi your jj 
conntrymen and relations, but only againſt barbarians, and* 
ſuch as are by nature your enemies. I heſe words had 
ſuch an effect, that the Athenians immediately a- 
greed with pleaſure, to change poſts with the Spar- 
tans; and nothing was heard among them but ex- 
hortations to one another, to act like brave men. 
The enemy, ſaid they, bring with them neither better 
arms nor more courageous hearts than they had at Mara- 
pms they have the Jame Paths the Jong fade 


Pg 


. Wee fire the quite conitary'; j for at the Adee ee 
were ſo far from taking it amiſs, that they ſaid, they had had the 
ſame thought themſelves, but did not think it proper is enn it, for 
fear of diſobliging the Spartans, ix. 45. | 


habits, 


"- - ns 3 . 1 
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habits, the” ſame ornaments of gold, and the fame f 


aud effeminate. bodies, as well as the fame: weak und 
cowardly ſouls. As for us, we have till the ſame -2veapons » 
and the fame bodies, but we have likewwije a boldneſs and 
rance heightened by our victories; nor do we, like them, 


the trophies of Salamin and Marathon, that they may 
not appear to have been the work of M itiades or Fortunes; a 
but of the people of Athens, 

While then were thus encouraging Socks Other, 
they marched cheerfully to change poſts with the 


who, without delay, either for fear of the Athe- - 
nians, or out of a deſire to engage the Spartans, . 
changed the order of his battle, placing the Perſians. 
in his right wing, and the Greeks that were of his. 
party, in the left, oppoſite to the Athenians. When 


wiſe changed again, he himſelf returning to the 
right wing; Mardonius likewiſe did the ſame, poſt- - 
ing himſelf in his left, that he might be overagainſt. 


tion at all. In the evening, it was reſolved in a 


ſome place that was more commodious for Water. 
becauſe the ſprings near their- prefent-, r were 
diſturbed and ſpoiled by the enemy's horſe *. 


the place that had been marked out for a new 
and could not, without great difficulty, be kept to- 


for they durſt not go to the river Aſopus, which was hard by, 
for thr of the enemy's: horſe. This fountain having been ſpoiled 


camp. Herodot. ix. 48. 
They had a mind to remove into a little illand, which was ten- 
Fur _— from Re and the fountain of Gargaphia, $2500 41 


bt only for a tract of land, or a Fl ngle-city, but for 


Spartans: But the Thebans being advertiſed of it 
by deſerters, feat forthwith toacquaint Mardonius, 
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this change was made known to Pauſanias, he like- 


the Spartans z: thus the day pailed without any ac- 


council of war to decamp, and take poſſeſſion 155 . 


When the night was come, and the ers be- 
gan to march at the head. of their troops towards 


camp +; the ſoldiers ſeemed to follow unwillingly, 


* 2 — had only the fountain of Gargaphia to ſerye the R 


and chnaked up by the mid they en do remove oe | 


gether. : 
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gether in a body; for as ſoon as they were got out 
of their firſt. entrenchments, and at liberty, the. 
greateſt part made towards the city of Platææ, and 
ſome ran one way, and ſome another, pitching. 
their tents where - ever they pleaſed themſelves, 
without any order or diſcipline, which occaſioned a, 
very great confuſion. It happened that the Lace- 
dæmonians * were left alone behind, though againſt; 
their will; for Amompharetus, who commanded. 
them, a daring, intrepid man, who for a long time 
had been very deſirous of coming to a battle, and 
grew impatient at their tedious lingerings and de- 
lays, openly called this decampment a diſgraceful. 
flight, and proteſted, he would not deſert his poſt, but; 
remain there with. his troops, to receive and ſuſtain the, 
whole” force of the enemy. And when Pauſanias came 
and repreſented. to him, that he ought to, ſubmit to- ; 
what had been reſolved on by the Greeks: in coun-. 
cil, he took up a large — with both his hands, | 
and throwing it at Pauſanias's feet, ſaid, T here is my, 
ballot for a battle; and I deſpiſe all the mean and cowardly: 
reſolutions of others, Pauſanias was at a loſs what to. 
do, but refolved at laſt to ſend to the Athenians. 
that were before, to halt a little, that they might all 
proceed in a body; and at the ſame time he march - 
ed with the reſt of the army toward Platzz, hoping 
that Amompharetus might by that means be indu- 
ced to quit his poſt, and join him . 

Ey this time the day began to appear, and Mar- 
donius, who was advertiſed of the Grecians de- 
campment, having formed his army, marched a- 
gainſt the Lacedæmonians; and ſuch were the 
thouts and cries. of the Barbarians, that one would. 


* They were not all the Lacedzmonians, but only a part of them 


that were commanded by eee all the reſt having marched. 1 
Hered. ix. 54.55 


115 And this happened as he thouzht. Aer e . left bis pat. | 


1 


„ee * 
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have imagined, they were going not to join battle 
with the Greeks, but to plunder and deſtroy them 
in their flight. And indeed this almoſt p ore N 
for though Pauſanias when he perceived this mo- 
nion of Mardonius, ſtopped, and ordered every 
one to his poſt; yet either out of reſentment againſt” 
Amompharetus, or ſurpriſe at the ſudden attack of 
che Perſians, he forgot to give his troops the word; 
for which reaſon they did not all engage readily, 
nor at the fame time in a body, but continued irre- 
gularly ſcattered in ſmall an. even after the 
fight was begun. | 

Pauſanias in the mean time offered ſacrifices, but 
receiving no propitious omens, be commanded 
the Lacedzemonians to lay their ſhields at their 
feet, and to remain quiet, and attend his orders 
without oppoſing the enemy. After this, he offer- 
ed another facrifice; the enemies horſe ſtill advan- 
eing. They were now come within reach, and 
ſome of the Spartans were wounded, among whom 


was Callicrates, the talleſt and moſt comely perſon 
in all the army. This brave officer being wounded 


witch an arrrow, and ready to expire, ſaid, That he 
did not lament bis death, becauſe he came from bins with 


a defign to ſacrifice his life for the ſafety of Greece ; but 
that he was ſorry to die woitTout — Mr drawn his 


ſword againſt the enemy. 
If this ſituation of the Sparten, army was dread- 


ful, the ſteadineſs and bravery of the men was 
wort pp the higheſt admiration; © for they made 
ence againſt the enemy that charged them, 
but expecting the ſignal from the gods and their ge 
ral, patiently ſuffered themſelves to be wounded | 


no de 


and flain in their ranks. 


Some authors. write, that as Pani 4 was pray 


ing and ſacrificing at a little diſtance from the army, 


ſome Lydians came upon him by ſurpriſe, and ei- 
ther carried off, or threw down the ſacrifice from 
8 altar; and that Pauſanias, and thoſe that were 


With 
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with him, having no weapons, drove them away 
with ſtaves and whips: and that, to perpetuate the 
memory of this action, they celebrate to this day a 
feaſt at Sparta, where they whip children round an 
altar, and conclude with a march called the Iydian 
march, in imitation of this incurſion and flight of 
the Lydians “. | BE Wn | 
Pauſanias being exceedingly troubled, and ſeeing 
the prieſt offer one ſacrifice after another, without 
obtaining any favourable omen, turned on a ſud- 
den, with his eyes full of tears, towards Juno's 
temple, and lifting up his hands to heaven, addreſſ- 
ed himſelf to that goddeſs, the patroneſs of Ci- 
| theron, and to the other tutelar deities of the 
Platzans, beſeeching them, That i the fates. had not 
decreed that the Greaans ſhould prove victorious, they 
might at leaſt be permitted to ſell their lives dearly, and 
not periſh withaut fir/t ſhowing their enemies by their -ac« 
tions, that they. had to do with .men of experience and 
bravery, As ſoon as he bad finiſhed this prayer, 
the ſacrifices appeared propitious, and the diviners 
promiſed him the victory. Orders were imme=- 
diately given to march againſt the enemy; and in 
an inſtant the partan battalion ſeemed like the 
ſingle body of ſome fierce animal, erecting his 
briſtles, and preparing for combat. Ihe Barba- 
rians plainly ſaw they were to encounter with men 
reſolved to fight to the laſt drop of blood; where- 
fore covering themſelves with their targets, they 
ſhot their arrows amongſt the Lacedæmonians, who 
moving in acloſe compact body, fell on them, and 
forced their targets out of their hands; at the ſame 
time they directed their blows at the breaſts and 
faces of the Perſians, and overthrew them; how- 
ever, when they were down, they continued to give 


See a different account of the origin of this ceremony in the 
notes on the life of Lycurgus, vol. 1. p. 193. But the circumſtance 
of the Lydian march is no where mentioned but in this paſſage of 


proofs 
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Proofs of their great ſtrength and courage; for 
taking hold of the Lacedæmonian ſpears with their 
naked hands, they brake many of them; and then 
riſing, and betaking themſelves to their ſwords and 
battle-axes, preſſing them cloſe, wreſting away 
their ſhields, and grappling with them, * made 
à long and obſtinate reſiſtance. 

The Athenians all this while ftood {ſtill in ex- 
pectation of the Lacedzmonians ; but hearing the 
- noiſe of che battle, and being informed by an of- 
ficer diſpatched to them by Pauſanias, that the en- 
gagement was actually begun, they marched with- 
out delay to their ailiftance-; and as they croſſed 
the plain towards the place where the noiſe was 
heard, the Greeks, who had fided with the enemy, 
met mem. As ſ60n as àriſtides ſaw them, he ad- 
vanced a conſiderable ſpace before the army, and 
calling out to them, conjured them by all the gods 
of Greece, to give over this impious.war,. and not op- 
poſe the Athenians, who were. going to the aſſiſtance of 
thoſe who were hazarding their lives for the ſafety of 
Greece; but perceiving that they paid no regard to 
vrhat he ſaid, but came on to engage him, he quit- 
ted his deſign of going to aſſiſt the Lacedæmonians, 
and fell upon thefe Greeks, who were about fifty 
thouſand in number *, But the greateſt part of 
them ſoon gave way, and made a ſwift retreat, e- 
fpecially when they heard that the Barbarians were 
defeated. I bis engagement was hotteſt againſt the 
Thebans. Ihe moſt conſiderable and powerful 
men among them at that time ſiding with the 
Medes, had, by virtue of their authority, brought 
out their troops againſt their inclinations. 
he battle being thus divided into two parts, 
the Lacedæmonians firſt broke and routed the Per- 
ans, * himſelf Og Lain by. one Ari- 


_ This Aal ſeems much too great, and; 18 ; probably erroneous. 
maeſtus 
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mineſtns® a Spartan, by a blow on his head with a 
ſtone, as the oracle of Amphiaraus had foretold: 
for Mardonius had ſent a-Lydian to conſult this 
oracle; and at the ſame time he likewiſe ſent a 
Carian to the cave of Frophonius +. The prieſt 
of 4 rophonius anſwered the Carian in his oun 
language. As for the Lydian, he lay all night 
an the temple of Amphiaraus g, as was cuſtomary, 
and dreamed that one of the prieſts belonging to 
the god came to him, and commanded him to go 
Out of the temple, and upon his refuſal, threw a 
great ſtone at his head, fo that he thought himſelf 
killed with the blow. This is the account r of 
that tranſaction. 
The Barbarians being put to fight, were nude 
| by che Lacedæmonians into their camp, which they 
had encompaſſed and fortified with wood; and in 
' a little time after, the Atheuians routed the The- 
bans, killing three hundred of the moſt confider- 
able perſons among them upon the ſpot. Juſt as 
they began to giwe way, news was brought that the 
Barbarians were ſhut up and befieged in their 
wooden fortification by the Lacedæmonians; 
whereupon | che Athenians giving! the n an 


In ene bels called Dian dan nn Was ther name 


. of the general of the Platzans, p. 433. 
This cave of Trophonius was near the city of Lebadia in Beo- 
2 tia, above Delphi. Pauſanias, who conſulted. this oracle, and went 
himſelf into the cave, largely deſcribes the ceremony and manner of 
this conſultation, which is very, curious, and may be ſeen in his Bœo - 
| 4 ez The perſor that Mardonius ſent chither, did not only con ult 
| this oracle, but almoſt all the other oracles in the country; he ad- 
| grelte⸗ himſelf to that of Abes, that of Apollo, Iſmenius at Thebes, 
and (o that of Apollo in the city of Ptous ;; ſo reſtleſs and uneaſy was 
Mardonius about the neſent Rate of his affairs, and fo deſirous of 
knowing the event of i em. This happened before he fent Alcxander 
to Athens. Sec, Herod. til. 134. 21 
1 As Amphiaraus had in his lifetime been a great expoundar of 
dreams, ſo after his death he gave his oracles only by dreams, which 
he ſent to thoſe that conſulted him, and who, in orde: to it, were 
obliged to lie; all night ja his temple, upon the ſkin of a ram, which 
. they bad before {actificed te to him m. a 
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opportunity to eſcape, marched to: reinforce: the 
Lacedzmonians, who made but a ſlow progreſs in 
their attack, being very little ſkilled in fieges. But 
when they arrived, they ſtormed the camp *, and 
made a prodigious flaughter of the enemy ; for of 
three hundred thouſand men, only forty thou- 
ſand eſcaped with Artabaſus + ; and on the Grecian 
fide no more were flain' than one: thouſand three 
hundred and ſixty. Ihe Athenians loſt only fifty. 
two men, all of the tribe of Aiantis, which, as Cli- 
demus the hiſtorian informs us, diſtinguiſhed itſelf 
particularly on that occaſion; for which reaſon 
that tribe offered 2 yearly ſacrifice for this victory, 
to the nymphs Sphragitides, at the public charge, 
as the oracie of Apollo had commanded. I he 
Lacedzmonians had ninety-one, and the Legeatæ 
only ſixteen ſlain in this battle and therefore I 
am very much furptifed: that Herodotus ſhould 
write; chat they only, and none other, engaged the 
barbarians 4; ſince the numbers of the ſlain, and 
their monuments, plainly ſhow that chis victory 
was obtained by the united power of all Greer. 
Had thoſe three ſtates only fought the enemy, and 
all the reſt ſtood neuter, they would never have 


FThe Tegeatæ were the firſt that entere?, and among many things 
of great value, they took Mardonius's tent, and the brazen manger in 
which his horſes were fed, which was of very curious workmanſhip, 
+ Herodotus fays that beſides the forty thoufand that were already 
fied with Artabaſus, of the whole three hundred thouſand men, that 
compoſed the Perſian army, not three thouſand more ęſeaped. 


by - * 


I It may de thought ſtrange that a modern ſhculd af ert that Plu- 
tareh miſunderſtood Herodotus; yet he plainly appears to have miſtaken 
Bis meaning in the paſſage here referred to. Herodvrus'ſays, Hb. is. 
70. * Though all the Greeks fought: bravely, and eſpecially the Te- 
geatz and the Athenians, yet the Laccdemonians e 
ſelves above all others; o which I cannot give a better proof, than 
by ſaying that their forces were every where victoricus; and that the 
——— were engaged with the beſt troops in the enemy's army. 

hoſe words of Herodotus, e tow. arionprraedat; 
here tranflated, of evbich I conrot give a better proof, ſeem to have been 
 "wheerficod by Plutarch in another ſenſe; as if the meaning Was, Tcen- 

not bear witneſs for any other of the Gres. I e $2380 
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engraved this infeription on an n eee in me · | 
2 of this battle: | 


"The G. reeks, now 'wiezors IL the "I" bands, 
is fair memorial rais'd with grateful hands, 5 

Sacred to Tove the father of the ee; 2 et 5 

7b gift,. the Prof, the Pledge: of liberty. e ee 


in battle was fought on the fourth day of 
September], according to the Athe- 
nian way of reckoning j but according to the Bœotian 
computation, on the twenty - fourth of the month 
called Panemus; on which day there 1s ſtill held a 
general aſſembly of the Greeks in the city of 
Platææ, and a facrifice is offered to Jupiter the De- 
liverer, for this victory. As to the irregularity and 
difference of days in the Grecian months, that is 
not to be wondered at; ſince even now, notwith · 
ſtanding the ſcience of aſtronomy has been ſo much 
cultivated and improved, the months dener oe 
end very differently in different place. 
This victory had like to have — fares to 
Greece: for the Athenians refuſing to yield the 
honour: of: the day to the Spartans,” or to allow 
them to erect a trophy, they were upon the point 
of deciding the difference by arms, and would have 
proceeded to extremities, had not Ariſtides inter- 
poſed, and by his arguments and entreaties appea- 
ſed che other commanders, and particularly Leo- 
crates and Myronides, perſuading them to refer 
the deeiſion of the matter to the Grecians!'' When 
they were aſſembled, I heogiton che Magarenſian 
gave his opinion, That, the honour: contended for, æuas 
not to be ad budget either to Athens er Sparta, unleſi they 
Bad d mind to kindle the flames of a ciuil war. After 
him, Cleocritus the Corinthian riſing to ſpeak, it 
was imagined he would Nyrup, this: honour for his 
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own; country; for, next to Athens and Sparta 
Corinth was the moſt confidezable city of Greece; 
but they were agzeeably ſurpriſed, when they found 
that his diſcourſe turned wholly in commendation 
of the Platzans, and when he propoſed,. That to 
extinguifh this dangerous contention, they ſhould give the 
reward and glory of the uictory to them anly, at which 
neither. f the contending parties would. be. diſpleaſed, 
Wereupon Ariſtides firſt agreed-to:the propoſal, in 
the name of the Athenians; and afterwards Faufa- 
nias on the part of the Lacedæmonians. 
Being all thus: recanciled; they ſet apart Aar 
talents far the Platæans, with which they builr a 
temple, and erected a ſtatue to Minerva, adorning 
the temple. with curious pictures which even ſtill 
retain their original beauty and luſtre. Both the 
Athenians; and ELacedæmonians erected trophies 1e- 
parately. When they ſent to conſult the oracle at 
Delphi, about offering a ſucrifice, the god anſwer- 
ed, That they ſhould erect an altar ta Fufuter the Deli- 
verer, but furbeur to-offer-any.facrifica on it, till they bad 
extinguiſhed: all e in the country; beruuſe it hu 
been polluted and profuned by the —— and that 
they heul afterwards: fetch pure fire from the common 
altar at Delphi. As. ſoon as tha. Greeks were in» 
formed of this oracle, the generals went all over 
the country, and cauſed the fires to be put out; 
and Euchidas: a Platæan undertaking to fetch 
youY Eons the altar of Apollo with all ſpeed, went 
elphi, where having ſprinkled and purified 
rene”; with water, he put a crown of laurel on 
his head, and taking fire from the altar; haſtened 
back to Platææ, where he arrived: before ſun ſet, 
performing that day a journey of a thouſanꝭ fur- 
Jongs:/ but having ſaluted his fellow- citizens, and 
Aelivered tha fire to them, he immediately fell 
down, and ſoon after expired. The Platzans car- 
Keen him ee and ieh N che r of 
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Diana, foanamed Suda; and ou: this: inſcrigtion 
on his tomb,” | 


Here lies E 8455 way went to Delphi, > and return- 
e ee ed in the ſame day. 
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Moſt are of opinion, that Eucleia is Diana, and 
call her by that name; but others maintain, that 
ſhe was the daughter of Hercules and Myrto the 
daughter of Mencetius, and ſiſter of Patroclus; 
and that dying a virgin:ſhe was highly honoured 
by the Bœotians and Locrians. For in the maxket- 
places of all their cities, ſnhe has altars erected, 
where perſons of both ſexes that are 1 
Pan ſacrifice before their marriagmmme. 
At the firſt general aſſembly of the „un . 
ahia victory, Ariſtides propoſed a decree, That :@ 
council conſiſting of deputies from all the cities of, Greece, 
ſbould be held annually at Platæmæ, and that every fifib 
year they. ſhould celebrate games liberty that a genera! 
leuy . ſhould be made over all Greece for. the war againſi 
the Barbarians of ten thouſand foot, @.theuſand bot ſe, 
and an hundred jail of ſhips: that the Platæans ſhould 
be locked upen as exempt, and ſacred to the fervice of the 


gods, and be only r in Hering le Hine Jon * 
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This decree * * the Platzans: 4 | 


otic iy to perform an annual ſacrifice in;honour of 
thoſe that were ſlain in that place; and they ſtill 
continue to perform it after this manner. On the 
ſixteenth day of Maimacterion ¶ Neuember J, which: 
with the Bceotians is the month Alalcomenius, they 
have a proceſſion which they begin by break of 
day; it is opened by a trumpet ſounding the ſignal 
of battle; then follow ſeveral chariots full of gar- 
lands and branches of myrtle, and next to the cha- 
riots a black bull; then come ſome young men that 
are free born, carrying the uſual libations, veſſels full 
of wine and milk, and cruets of oil and ointments; 
for no ſlave is allowed to be preſent at a ſolemnit 
FLY "AY * which 


_ which is performed in honour of ſuch as died in 
the cauſe of liberty. And laſt of all, follows the 
Archon, or chief magiſtrate of Platæa, who at all 
other times is obliged not ſo much as to touch iron, 
or wear any garment but white; but, that day, 
he is clothed in a purple robe, and girt with a 
ſword; and carrying in his hands à water · pot 
taken out of the city-hall, he walks through the 
midſt of che city to the burying- place. Then ta- 
king water in his pot out of a fountain, he himſelf 
waſhes the little pillars of the monuments *, and 
rubs them with {weet ointments, after which he 
Kills the bull, upon a pile of wood. And laſtly 
having made his ſupplication to the terreſtrial 
Jupiter and Mercury +; he invites thofe brave men 
o died in the defence of Greece to this funeral 
danquet and oblation; then filling a bowel with 
wine, and pouring it out, he ſays, I preſent this 
botul to thoſe! men who died for the "Many „ Greece, 
This is the manner of chat funeral "Stemairy, 
whieÞ the Platæans obſerve to chis day. 
mMWhen the Athenians were returned Howe): Ani- 
- Rides *percciving that they endeavoured every way 
to get the government into their hands, and to eſta- 
dliſh a democracy; and conſidering, on one hand, 
trat they deſerved) a more than ordinary regard on 
account of their late gallant behaviour, and on the 
2orhet; that it was a difficult taſk to curb and re- 
train thoſe who had their weapons ſtill in their 
hands, and were highly elated by their victories, he 
propoſed a decree; that every citizen ſhould have an 
*cqual right to the government, and that the Ar- 
chon fniould be choſen ont of the whole Dody A 
people, without any preference or diſtinction. 
A Themiftoeles declaring one day, at a publie WA 
vue took . 1 Que he had firmed a weden 
2 On 315d) 16 
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* employment of condu ing the ſhades ino the lower regions. 
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which would be of great advantage to the ſtate, but 
that it was of och ng importance that it ought to be 
kept fecret, he was ordered to communicate it to 
Ariſtides, to whofe ſole judgment it was referred. 
And when Themiſtocles Had infor informed him that his 
project was to burn the whole Grecian navy, = 
which means the Athenians: would become ſo 
powerful, as to be the ſovereigns of all Greece, A- 
 Tiſtides returning to the aſſembly, told the Athe- 
nians, That nothing coreld be more advantageous than the 
deſign hemiſtocles fog communicated to him, and thut no- 
bing could be mort unjuſt, Upon which report the 
Athenians ordered Themiſtocles to: defift;; fuch was 
their love of juſtice; and fuch the eſteem and con- 
fidence which Ariſtides had obtained among them. 
Some time after this, being joined in commmiſſion 
with Cimon, he was fen a the Barbarians!; 
where' obſerving that Paufanias and the other Spar- 
tan commanders: behaved” with exceffive:; hau 
neſs towards all the allies, he choſe a quite differ · 


ent manner, converſing freely with them, and treat- 
ing them with the greateſt mildneſs and — 3 


Fon; and Cimon, in imitation of his example, he 
came ſo affable and courteous, that he 2 — 
fally beloved. By this means he inſenſibly ſtole a- 
way the fov ereign command from the Lacedæmo- 
nians, not by force of arms, horſes, or ſhips, but 
by his kind and obliging behaviour. : Ariſtides's 
juſtice, and Cimon's candour had already very 
much endeared the Athenians to all the confede- 
rates; but the avarice and cruelty of Pauſanias ren- 


dered them ſtill more amiable. For he always 


ſpoke to the officers with ſternneſs and ſeverity; 

and as for the common ſoldiers, t they were either 
whipt, or obliged to ſtand a whole day witch an iron 
anchor on their ſhoulders, for the leaſt offences. 
Neither durſt they provide forage for their horſes, 
firaw for themſelves to lie on, or fo much as touch 
a ſpring of water till the! Spartans were all Jen; 


— 
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his ſervants being conſtantly poſted there with-whips 
to drive away ſuch as offered to approach. And 
hen Ariſtides attempted one day to expoſtulate 
with him on his behaviour, he told him with a 
Keree and angry look, that he was not r irefare,. and 
refuſed to hear him. 
From that time the . Wo alin: 
and particularly thoſe of Chios, Samos, and Leſ— 
dos, preſſed Ariſtides to accept of the general com- 
mand of all the confederate forces, and receive 
them into bis protection, they having long deſi- 
red to be delivered from the Spartan yoke, and to 
fubmit on to the Athenians. Ariftides anſwered, 
What he faw-@ great deal of force and reaſon in what they 
dy but that it was neceſſary to perform” ſome action 
— might mani feſt the ſincerity of their intentions, and at 
the fame time fix” the troops beyond a poſſibility of chan- 
ging. Upon this anſwer, Uliades of Samos and 
Antagoras of Chios conſpiring together, went bold- 
ly and attacked Paufanias's galley at the head of the 


whole fleet near Byzantium. When Pauſanias per- 


eeived their infolence, he roſe up in a rage, and 
-thireateneds fo make them ſoon know: that it was not his 
- galley, but their*0wn country they had thus inſulted. But 
they told him, that the beſt thing he could do was to re- 
tire and thank: fortune for — avours at Platææ; for 
that nothing but- — regard — ad for that great action, 
reſtrained the Greeks. from revenging the ill treatment 
they hal rrceivid ut his hands. The concluſion: was, 
that they renounced/all manner of ſubmiſſion to the 
- Spartans, and runged Ae under the Atheni- 
an Banners 
The wonderful enam of the 8 Poo⸗ i 
le appeared very fully on this occaſion; for find- 


NE ing that their generals were grown corrupt through 


the greatneſs of their power and authority, they 
ſent ho more, but voluntarily laid down the chief 
command of the confederate forees, chuſing rather 
t ad their: citizens prudent, modeſt, and ſtrictly 
ci : obſervant 
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obſervant of their laws and cuſtoms, than to r 
the ſovereign command of all Greece. 

All the time the Lacedæmonians had the com- 
mand, the Grecians paid a certain tax towards car- 
rying on the war; but being now deſirous that every 
eity thould be juſtly and equally rated, they. begged 
Ariſtides of the Athenians,. and intruſted him with 
the care of examining all the lands and revenues, 
duhat ſo all . pay according Wok reds enn 

and ability. 

Kristi being inveſted with this gent. authority- 
by which be became in a manner maſter of all 

Greece, was far from abuſing the truſt repoſed in 
him; and if he entered upon it poor, he went out 
of it poorer; for he levied this tax, not only juſtly 

and diſintereſtedly, but likewiſe with ſuch tender- 
neſs and humanity, as to render it eaſy and agree- 
able to all. And as the ancients uſed to celebrate 

the reign of Saturn, fo did the confederate Greeks 

this taxation of Ariſtides, calling it the happy fortund 
of Grene 5 and chis applauſe was very much heighten» 
ed ſbon after, when that taxation was — and 
trebled. For Ariſtides's aſſeſſment amounted to no 
more than four hundred and ſixty talents, but Pe- 
ricles afterwards increaſed it almoſt a third; for 
Tkucydides ſays, that, at the beginning ofthe. wary 
the Athenians. received ſix hundred talents from, 
their allies; and after his death they who had che 
government, then in their hands, raiſed. it by little 
and: little tilk it came to. thirteen hundred ;-not char 
the war grew more expenſive, either by its long 
continuance, or want of ſucceſs, but be aſe th 
accuſtomed- the people- to receive diſtributions of 
money for the publie ſpectacles and ather purpoſes} 
and had made-them. fand of erecting magnificent 
Wan and temples. : Lag; el e nns 

Arxiſtides having ned a wonderful reputation 
by the equity of his taxation, Themiſtocles, it is 
fad, made a jeſt of it, and-uſed to ſays that th 

commendation: 
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commendation they gave him on this account, was 
not the commendation. of a man, but of a money- cheſt, 
which ſafely keeps the money that is put into it without di- 
mmnutzon : wherein he revenged himſelf but very 
poorly for a ſevere expreſſion of Ariſtides. For The- 

miſtocles ſaying one day, that be. looked upon it as the 
greateſt \excellency of a general to know. and foreſee the de- 
ans of an enemy; Ariſtides replied, that it was indeed a 
neceſſary qualification, but that there was another. equally 
illuſtrious and becoming a general, which was to have 
clean hands, and nat to he a flave to moneys - 
When Ariſtides had finiſhed the articles of alli - 

ance, he made all the people of Greece ſwear to 

the obſervation of each particular; and he himſelf 
took. the oath in the name of the Athenians, and 
threw pieces of red-hot iron into the ſea, when he 
had pronounced the curſes againſt ſuch as ſhould 
violate what they had ſworn. But afterwards when 
the Athenians, through the neceſſity of their affairs, 
oath, and to rule more abſolutely, he adviſed them 
to throw upon him all the curſes. and guilt of 
that perjury, Which the neceſſity of their affairs 
required. Upon the whole, Theophraſtus informs 
us, that in all his own private concerns, and in his 
dehaviour to his fellow - citizens, he was perfectly 
_ juſt; but that in matters of government he fre · 
quently fabmitred to the exigeney of affairs, when 
that once in council, when there was a debate a- 
bout bringiug ſome treaſure to Athens chat had been 
depoſited at Delos, as the Samians had adviſed, 
though contrary tO A; treaty, when he came to 
ſpeak, he ſaid, ihat it was expedient, hut not 5¹ſ. 
a degree of glory, and eſtabliſhed her dominion o- 
ver ſo many people, yet he himſelf continued poor 
to, che day of his death, eſteeming his poverty no 
leis a glory than all che laurels he had won, as ap- 
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pears from hence. Callias the torch · bearer, who 
was his relation, was capitally accuſed by his ene- 
mies; when the day of trial came, they urged the 
heads of their accuſation —— him very faintly; 
but enlarged much on an affair that was foreign ta 
the charge, telling the judges, You Ants Ari ſtides 
the ſon of Lyſimachus, a man who is the admiration of all. 
Greece: How do you think he lives at home, when you 
fee him appear every day in public in à ferry thread-bare 
coat ? Is it not reaſonable to imagine, that he who ſhakes 
with cold without doors, is ready to flarve with" hunger, 
and wants neceſſaries within © Yet does Callias, the 
ritheft man in all Athens, wholly negle#t this perſon, who 
is hit couſin- german, ſuffering him, with his wife and 
children; to live in extreme noeceſſity, notwithſtanding he 
has received great ſervices from him, and on ſeveral oc- 
caſionꝭ made 'uſe' of his credit and intereſt with you. Cal- 
Has perceiving that his judges were more affected 
and-exaſperated by this reproach, than by all the o- 
ther crimes-of which he had been accuſed; ' fam» - 
moned Ariſtides to appear and teſtify in his be- 
half; that he had not only offered higi money ſe- 
veral times, but ſtrongly preſſed him to aecept it, 
which he had always obſtinately refuſed, making 
himathis anſwer, Ii better becomes Ariftides to glory in 
his poverty,” than Callias in his wealth ; for many people 
make u good as well as a bad uſe of rithes, "but it is hard 
to find one'that bears poverty well; avid" they only are d 
ſhamed” of it who are forced to bear it againſt. their willi 
Ariflides having given this depoſition in Callias's be- 
half; there was not one perſon that went out of he 
aſſembly, but was more in love with Ariſtides's pol 

verty than his kinſman's wealth. This is the ac- 
count left us by Æſchines, the diſciple of Socrates: 
and Plato, among all the Athenians that were per- 
ſons of eminenee and diſtinction, judged none but 
Ariſtides worthy of real eſteem. As for 'Fhemiſto-" 
cles, Cimon, and Pericles, they filled the city with 
wealth, magnificent buildings, and vain oriiaments3 


but 
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but virtue was the only object which Ariſtides had 


in view during his adminiſtration. _ 

le gave manifeſt. proofs: of his great dee — 
moderation, even towards Themiſtocles himſelf, For 
though he had been his conſtant enemy on all occa- 
tions, and the cauſe of his baniſhment; yet when 
a fair opportunity for revenge was offered, upon 
Themiſtocles's being accuſed of capital crimes a- 
gainſt his country, he ſhowed no reſentment of 
the injuries he had received, refuſed to join with 
Alcmeon, Cimon, and ſeveral others. in the proſecu- 
tion, ſaid nothing at all to his diſadvantage, nor in 
the leaſt inſulted him in his misfortunes, as he had 
never envied him in his proſperity, - - 

Some affirm, that Ariſtides died in Pontus, whi- 
cher he went upon ſome affairs relating to the pu- 
blic; others, that he died of old age at Athens, in 
great honour, eſteem, and veneration with his fel- 
low- citizens. But the account given us of his death 
by Craterus the Macedonian *, is as follows. Af - 

ter the baniſhment of Themiſtocles, the pride and 
inſolence of the populace gave riſe to a great num- 
ber of villanous informers, Who attacked the, repu- 
tation of the beſt and greateſt men in the city, ex- 
poſing them to the envy of the people, who were 
at that time highly elated by their ſucceſs and power. 
Ariſtides himſelf did not eſcape, but fell under a 
ſentence of condemnation, having been accuſed by 
Diophantus of Amphitrope, of taking a bribe from 
the lonians at the time of his levying the tax. He 
adds, that being unable to pay his fine, which was 
fifty minz, he ſet {ail from Athens, and died ſome- 
where in lonia. But Craterus produces no written 
proof of this, neither che form of the accuſation, 
nor the public decree; though on other occaſions 
He is careful to collect this ſort of evidence, and to 


| 7 | * An hiftori whe Load a üttle after 525 time of, Ariſtides. He 
| had made a collection of decrees, © Voſſius believes him to be the 
fame that 44900088 Alexander the Great in his expeditions, ' - 
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eite his authors. Almoſt all the other writers that 
have undertaken to give an account of the people's 
injuſtice towards their governors and generals, make 
particular mention of Themiſtocles's banithmenr, 
Miltiades's impriſoament, Pericles's fine, and Pa- 
ches's death, who, upon receiving ſentence, killed 
kimfelf in the judgment-hall, before the tribunal ; 
and ſeveral other inſtances of the like nature they 
relate; they alſo mention the baniſhment- of Ar 
ſtides by the oſtraciſm, but none of them, any 
where, ſpeak one word of this condemnation; Be- 
fides, his monument is ſtill to be ſeen at Phalerum, 
and was erected at the charge of the city, he not 
having left enough behind him to defray his fune- 
ral expenſes. It is likewite ſaid, that the city pro- 
vided for the marriage of his daughters, and that 
each of them received three thouſand drachmas for 
her portion out of the public treaſury. The peo- 
ple likewiſe beſtowed on his ſon Lyſimachus an hun- 
dred minæ of ſilver, and a plantation of as many 
acres of land, beſides a penſion , of four drachmas 
a-day, confirmed to him by a decree which was 
drawn up by Alcibiades. Calliſthenes writes fur- 
ther, that Lyſimachus dying and leaving a daugh- 
ter whoſe name was Polhcrite, the people aſſigned 
her the ſame allowance with thoſe that conquered 
at the Olympic games. Demetrius the Phalerean, 
Hieronymus the Khodian, Ariſtoxenus the muſi- 
can, and Ariſtotle himſelf, if the treatiſe concern- 
ing nobility, that is found among his works, be 
really his, affirm that Myrto, Ariſtides's grand- 
daughter, was married to Socrates the philoſopher, 
whs had another wife at the fame time, but took 
her, becauſe ſhe was in extreme want, and remains 
ed à widow on account of her poverty. But chis is 
ſufficiently confuted by Panztius, in his life of S- 
- crates, 

The ſame Demetrius, in bis account of Sbera⸗ 
tes, writes, that he remembers to have ſeen one 
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Lyfimachus, grandſon to Ariſtides, who, being ve- 
ry poor, ſat conſtantly near the temple of Bacchus, 
having certain tables, by which he interpreted 
dreams for a livelihood; and that he himſelf procu · 
red a decree to be paſſed, by which his mother and 
aunt were allowed half a drachma a-day for their 
ſubſiſtence. He writes further, that when he af- 
terwards undertook to reform the Athenian laws, 
he ordered each of thoſe women a drachma a-day. 
And it is no wonder that the people of Athens took 
ſuch great care of the poor that lived in the city 
with them, when hearing that a grand-daughter of 
Ariſtogiton lived in great diſtreſs in the iſle of Lem- 
nos, and continued unmarried through poverty, 
they ſent: for her to Athens, and married her to a 
man of a conſiderable family, giving her for a por- 
tion an eſtate in the borough of Potamos. I his 
city, even in our days, continues to give ſo many 
proofs of the like humanity and bounty, that it 
has deſervedly gained the applauſe and admiration 
of the whole world. 8s 
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TT is ſaid that Marcus Cato was born at Tufcu- 
bam, of which place his family was originally; 
and that, before he intermeddled with civil or mi- 
litary affairs, he lived at an eſtate which his father 
left him near the country of che Sabins. Notwith- 
ſtanding his anceſtors were generally reckoned very 
obſcure perſons, yet he boaſts of his father Marcus 
as a man of great virtue and courage, and aſſures 
us, that his grandfather Cato received ſeveral mili- 
tary rewards, and that having had five horſes ſlain 
under him in battle, the value of them was paid him 
out of the public treaſury, as an acknowledgment 
of his bravery. As the Romans always called ſuch 
perſons new men * who, having received no dig- 
nity from their anceſtors, were beginning to diſtin- 
guifh themſelves by their perſonal virtues; ſo they 


* Any man that diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his virtue and remarkable 
actions was reckoned great and illuſtrious, but he was not noble, nor did 
his poſterity derive any particular marks of diſtinction from him. But 
he whoſe anceſtors had enjoyed pub. ic poſts and honourable employ- 
ments, as noble, and made his deſcendents o. Aſconius has very well 
explained this d ſtinction. Qui majorum ſuorum habuerunt imagines, ſays 
he, ii nobiles; gui ſuas tantum, it novi; qui nec majorum nec ſuas, ignobi- 
les appellati ſunt, They æubo could ſhow the flatues of their anceſtors, wwere 
called nobiles, noble; they abb had only their owon, were called novi ;- and 
* [they who had neither their anceſtors nor their can, were flyled ignobiles, ig- 


noble, For the privilege of having their ſtatues, the jus imaginum, was 
annexed to certain poſts or dignities. 


Q q 2 beſtowed 
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beſtowed that appellation upon Cato. But Be u- 
ſed to confeſs that with reſpect to honours and dig- 
nities he was indeed new, but with regard to the 
great actions and ſervices of his anceltors he was 


* ery ancient, 


His third name, at firſt, was not Cato, but Pri- 
feus, though it was afterwards changed to that of 
Cato, on account of his great wiſdom; the Romans 
calling wiſe men Cates, He had red hair and gray 
Eyes, as appears from this cpigram made upon him 


by one of his enemies, 


This churl with eyes fo gray and hairs ſo red, 
Net hell ſhall willingly admit when dead. 


By temperance and exerciſe, and a military life, t to 
which he was early accuſtomed, he acquired a good. 
habit of body with reſpect to ſtrength as well as 
health. And as to eloquence, he looked upon it 
as a ſecond body, and as an inſtrument not. only 
uſeful, but neceflary for every perſon that would not 
live obſcure and inactive, and therefore took parti- 
cular care to cultivate and improve it by pleading 


in ſeveral boroughs and neighbouring villages, un- 


dertaking the defence of all that applied to him; ſo 
that he was ſoon reckoned an able pleader, and 
afterwards gained the een of a good ora- 
tOr. 

From this time forward all that ia much 
with him diſcovered ſuch a gravity of behaviour, 
ſuch a greatneſs of mind, and ſuch a ſuperiority of 


genius as were fit for the management of the great- 


eſt affairs, even in the ſovereign city of the world. 
He not only ſhowed his diſintereſtedneſs and con- 
tempt of money by refuſing to take any fees for 
pleading, but it further appeared that the honour 


ariſing from ſuch conteſts was not that kind of glo- 


ry he aimed at; his chief ambition being to diſtin- 
guiſh himſelf againſt an enemy in the field. While 
he was but a youth, his breaſt was full of ſcars from 

che 
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the wounds he had received in battle; for he ſays 
himſelf that he was but ſeventeen years old when 
he made his firſt campaign, at the time when Han- 
bal was ſo ſucceſsful in ravaging and deſtroying [tas 
ly. In battle he always ſtood firm, ſtruck with 
great force, looked on his enemy with a fierce 
countenance, and ſpoke to him in threatening lan- 
guage and with a ſtern accent; for he rightly jud- 
ged and endeavoured to convince others, that fach : 
a behaviour often ſtrikes more terror into an ad- 
verſary than the ſword itſelf. He always marched - 
on foot, and carried his own arms, followed only 
by one ſervant who- carried his proviſions. And it 
is ſaid, he never was angry with that ſervant, what- 
ever he: provided him to eat; but would afoot; when 
he was at leiſure from military duty, eaſe and aſſi ſt 
him in dreſſing it. All the time he continued in 
the army he drunk nothing but water, unleſs that 
ſometimes, when he was extremely thirſty, he would 
aſk for a little vinegar, or, when he found himſelf 
fatigued and diſpirited, he would take a little wine. 
Near his- eountry-ſeat was a little farm-houſe that 
formerly-belonged to Manius Curius *, who had 
been thrice honoured with a triumph. * ato often 
walked thither, and reflecting on*the-ſmallneſs of 
| the farm, and poornefs of the dwelling, uſed to : - 
think with himſelf, what kind of perfon he muſt 
| be, who, though he was the-greateft man in Rome, 
| had conquered the moſt warlike nations, and ex- 
e Pyrrhus out of Italy, cultivated chis little 
ſpot of ground himſelf, and, after ſo many triumphs, 
| dwelt in ſo mean a cottage. There it was, that the 


axihaflukoes of the .Samnites. found him drefling tur- 


* Manius Quits Heats triumphed twice in his firſt conful ate, in 
the four hundred and ſixty-third year of Rome, firſt over the Samnites, 
and afterwards over the Sabins. And eight years after that, in his third 

conſulate, he triumphed ove: Pyrrhus, After this he triumphed a- 
gain over "the Lucanians; E but this was only we leſſer triumph, called 


ovation, -* 
'Qa3: nis 
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nips in the ehimney-corner, and having offered him 
a large preſent of gold, received this anſwer from 


him; That he who could be content with: ſuch a ſupper, 


wanted no gold, and that be thought it more glorious to 
conquer the owners of it, than to poſſeſs the gold itſelf. 


Full of theſe thoughts Cato returned home, and 


taking a review of his houſe, eſtate, ſervants, and 
charge of houſe-keeping, increaſed his daily labour, 
and retrenched all unneceſſary expenſes. 

When Fabius Maximus took the city of Taren- 
tum, Cato, who was then very young, ſerved un- 
der him. Happening at that time to lodge with one 
Nearchus a Pythagorean, he deſired to hear ſame 
of his philoſophy; and finding his reflections the 
fame with Plato's, That pleaſure is the greateft allure- 


ment to evil; that the greateſt burden and calamity of the 


ſaul is the body, from which it cannot diſengage itſelf, but 
by ſuch thoughts and reaſonings as wean and ſeparate it 
From all corporeal paſſions and. affettfons, he was 10 
much charmed with his diſcourſe, that he grew 
more in love with frugality and temperance. It is 
ſaid, however, that he learned Greek very late, and 
that he was conſiderably advanced in years when he 
began to read the Grecian writers, among whom he 


received ſome advantage from I hucydides, but 
much more from Demoſthenes, towards forming 


his ſtyle, and improving his eloquence. And in- 
deed we find his writings conſiderably adorned and 
enriched with maxims and hiftories borrowed from 
Greek originals; and among his apophthegms and 
moral ſentences, there are many things literally 
tranſlated from them. Ir 

here lived at that time a certain Roman noble» 
man of great power and eminence called Valerius. 
Flaccts, whole ſagacity and penetration enabled him 
to diſcern a virtuous diſpoſition. from early indica- 
tions, and whole goodneſs and generofity inclined 
him to cheriſh and advance it. I his perſon ha- 
ving an eſtate adjoining to Cato's, often heard his 
NN | 4 _" {ſervants 
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ſervants ſpeak of his neighbour's laborious and tem- 
perate manner of life, and was told that he would 
go carly in the morning to the neighbouring villa- 
ges, to plead and defend the cauſes of ſuch as ap- 
plied to him; that from thence he would return 
into his field, where with a ſorry jacket over his 
ſhoulders, if it was winter, or naked, if it was ſum- 
mer, he would labour with his domeſtics, and, 
when their work was over, would ſit down with 
them at the ſame table, eat of the ſame bread, and 
drink of the ſame wine. They related likewiſe ſe- 
veral oiher proofs of his condeſcenſion and modera- 
tion, repeating many of his ſayings, which were full 
of wit and good ſenſe. Valerius pleaſed withtheſe 
accounts ſent to invite him to dinner; and from that 
time, by frequent converſation, diſcovered in him 
fo much ſweetneſs of temper, probity, politeneſs; 
and wit, that he ſeemed to him like an excellent 
plant, that deſerved to be better cultivated, and to 
be removed to a better foil ; he therefore perſuaded: 
him to go to Rome, and apply himſelf to affairs of 
Nate 17937 £23 ; 

He had not been long there before his pleading 
gained him friends and admirers; and V alerius's 
great reſpect for him, and endeavours to advance 
him, adding to his general eſteem, he was firſt - 
made a military tribune, and afterwards quæſtor. 
And having gained great reputation and honour in 
thoſe poſts, he was joined with Valerius himſelf in 
the higheſt dignities, being fellow-conſul with him, 
and afterwards cenſor. | 

Among all the ancient ſenators, he attached him- 
ſelf chiefly to Fabius Maximus, not ſo much on ac- 
count of his great power and authority, as becauſe 
he eſteemed and admired him moſt, and looked up- 
on his character and manner of life as the beft mo- 
del by which to form his own, So that he made 
no ſcruple of differing with the great Scipio, who, 
though he was at that time very young, was the 
a | perion 
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perſon that moſt oppoſed and envied the power of 


Fabius. For being ſent quæſtor with Scipio in the 


African war, and finding the general live according 
to his uſual manner, at a - very great expenſe, and 
give his troops: money without the leaſt œcono - 


* 


my, he ſpoke freely to him, and told him, That 
tbe greatneſs of the expenſe itſeſf was not the greatęſi da- 


mage to the public; but that it was an irreparable inju- 


ry to corrupt the ancient ſimplicity of the-ſoldrery, and ac- 


cuſtom them. to luxury and riot, by. giving them more pay 


than was neceſſary for their ſubſiſtence. To this Scipio 
replied,: That there was.no accaſion for 2 eraci a treaſu- 


rer in a war that would be carried on with- ſuch vigear 
and expedition ; that he was indeed obliged to give the 


people an account of the actions he performed, but not of 
the money he ſpent, . Upon this anſwer, Cato left Si- 


cily, and returned to Rome, where, together with 


w 


Fabius, he loudly exclaimed in the ſenate. againſt - 


10 an vaſt and needleſs expenſes, ſaying, That he 


d away his time in theatres and Places of exerciſe, as 


if he had not been ſent to make war, but :exhibit public 
games and diverſions; in conſequence of this, tri- 


bunes were ſent to examine the matter, with bakers, 


if the acculation AGAR true, to —_ Scipio back | 


to Rome. 


When the tribunes were aka in. the army, - 


Scipio repreſented to them, That: the ſucceſs of that 
zwar depended entirely on the great expenſe. and prepara- 


tions that had been made far it; that when he was at lei- 


ſure, be had indeed cheerfully lived with his friends, but 


that his liberality had not hindered him from objerving an 
exact diſcipline, nor had his amuſements made him remiſs 
in ſerious and important affairs. With this anſwer the 
tribunes were farisfied, r Scipio ſet ſail for Atri- 


Ca. 


But to return to Cato: The power and reputation 
he gained by his eloquence increaſed daily; ſo that 
he was generally ſtyled the Roman Demoſthenes ; but 
what was {till more admired-and celebrated, was his 
ine manner 


- 
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manner of life. In eloquence he had many rivals; 
all the youth of Rome. aſpiring after the glory of 
ſpeaking well, and endeavouring to excel each o- 
ther; but it was very rare to meet with perſons like 
him, that would copy the example of their forefa-- 
thers by enduring bodily labour, that would. be con-- 
tent with a dinner cooked without fire;. and'a ſpare 
frugal ſupper at night; that would be ſatisfied withy 
a plain dreſs and a poor cottage, and account it 


more reputable not to want ſuperfluities than to 


poſſeſs them. The ſtate was now no longer able to 

preſerve the purity and ſeverity of its ancient diſci- 

pline by reaſon of its vaſt extent; the many differ- 

ent affairs under its management, and the infinite 

number of people that ſubmitted to its government,. 
introduced a variety of new cuſtoms and modes of 

living, Juſtly therefore was Cato admired, wha 

alone, when all the other citizens. were frightened 

at labour, and ſoftened by pleaſure, remained un- 

conquered by either, not only in his youth, and 

when his ambition was at the height, but when he 

was old and gray-haired, after his conſulſhip and 

triumph; like a brave wreſtler, who, after he hag 
come off conqueror, obſerves: his common rules, 
and continues his uſual exerciſes to the very laſt. 


He writes himſelf, that he never wore a garment 


that cot more than an hundred drachmas ; that 
even. when he was prætor, or conſul, he drank the 
fame wine with his ſervants; and that the proviſions . 
for his table at dinner never coſt above thirty aſſes; 
and that this was done out of love to his country, 
that his body being made ſtrong and robuſt, by a 
plain ſpare diet, might be rendered more able to ſuſ- 
tain the fatigues of war. He adds, that having a 
piece of ſine Babylonian tapeſtry left him by a friend, 
he ſold it immediately; that in all his country-houz 
ſes, he had not a wall plaſtered or white-waſhed; 
that he never gave above fifteen ! undred drachmas 
ror a ſlave, always refaſing ſuch as were handſome 


and. 
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and delicate, and chufing thoſe that were ſtrong 
and fit for labour, to drive his cattle, or take 
eare of his horſes; and theſe ſlaves he thought he 
ought to ſell again 'when they were grown old, that 
he might not maintain uſeleſs creatures *. Ina word, 

| he thought nothing was cheap that was ſuperfluous, 
| but that every thing was dear, even at the ſmalleſt 
3 price, if needleſs; and hepreferred arable land and 
| 

| 


paſture to gardens or walks that require much wa- 
tering or ſweeping. | 

Some impute theſe things to ſordid avarice ; but 

others maintain, that he confined himſelf within 
narrower bounds, on purpoſe to correct by his exam- 
ple the extravagance and luxury of his fellow- citizens. 

But for my part, I look upon it as a ſign of a mean 
and ungenerous diſpoſition, to uſe ſervants like beaſts 

of burden, and to turn them off, or to ſell them in 
their old age; as if there were no communication 
to be maintained between man and man, any fur- 
ther than neceſſity or intereſt required. Nay good- 
nature and humanity have even a larger extent than 
mere juſtice; for the obligations of law and equity 
reach only to mankind, but we may extend our 
kindneſs and beneficence to irrational creatures; 
and ſuch actions will flow from a good and gene- 
5 rous nature, as water from an exuberant fountain. 
I It is agreeable to a humane good - natured man, to 
Wl take care of his horſes and dogs, not only whilſt 
11 they are young and uſeful, but even when they are 
1 . grown old and paſt their labour. "Thus the Athe- 

| 
| 


nians, after they had finiſhed the temple called He- 
catompedon, ſet at liberty the beaſts of burden that 
had been chiefly employed on that occaſion, ſuffer- 
ing them to feed at large in the paſtures, free from 
any further ſervice; and it is ſaid that when one 
of theſe c came afterwards of its own n accord, to of- 


* This Cato dial in Wa words; he will have the maſter of a fa» 
mily ſell every . that is old and uſeleſs. 15 
; * 
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fer its ſervice, by putting itſelf at the head of the 
teams that drew the carriages to the citadel, and 
went all the way before them, as it were to incite 
and encourage them to undergo their labour, a de- 
cree was made that it ſhould be kept at the public 
charge till it died. The graves of Cimon's mares 
with which he thrice conquered: at the. Olympic 
mes are {till to be ſeen near his own monument. 
any others have taken care to bury their dogs 
when dead, which they had fed and been fond of 
when alive. Xanthippus the father of Pericles being 
- embarked with the reſt of the Athenians, when 
they were obliged to abandon their city, his dog 
ſwam by the fide of his ſhip: to Salamin, and was 
afterwards buried by him in that place which is ſtill 
called the dog's grave. For we ought not to uſe li- 


Ving creatures as we do ſhoes or houſehold goods, 


which we throw away when they are worn out with 


uſe; and were it only to learn benevolence to man- 


kind, we ſhould habituate ourſelves to tenderneſs 
and compaſſion in theſe lower inſtances, For my 
own part, I would never ſell an ox grown old in 
my ſervice; much leſs could I ever reſolve to part 
with an old ſervant for a little money, and expel 


him as it were from his country, by turning him 


out of my houſe, and forcing him from his uſual 
place of abode, and manner of living; eſpecially 


conſidering that he would be as uſeleſs to the perſon 
that bought him, as he was to me that fold him. 


Cato, however, ſeems to boaſt of his having left | 
behind him in Spain the horſe that he rode when 
he commanded there, that he might not put the 
public to the charge of carrying him from thence: 
to Italy, But whether ſuch things as theſe are to 
+ beaſcribed to a greatneſs or meanneſs of foul, is left 
to the reader's judgment to decide. | 
The temperance of Cato, however, was truly 
_ admirable, All the time he commanded the army, 
he never demanded of the public above three Attic 
medimni 
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| | 5 
medimni of wheat a-month for himfelf and his 
whole family, and leſs than a medimnus and a half 
of barley a-day for his horſes. © When he was go- 
vernor of Sardinia, though his predeceflors uſed 
to put the public to a great expenſe for tents, bed- 
ding, and cloaths, and ſtill more by a numerous re- 
tinue of friends and domeſtics, beſides plays, enter- 
tainments, and the like; he, on the contrary, was 
remarkable for an incredible plainneſs and frugali- 
ty. For he never put the public to any expenſe ; 
and when he viſited the cities under his government, 
he went on foot without a chariot, attended only by 
one public officer, who carried his garment and a 
veſſel for ſacrificing. But if in fuch things as theſe 
he appeared eaſy, plain, and agreeable to all that 
were under his command, .he, on the other hand, 
made them feel his gravity and ſeverity in every 
thing elſe : for he was inexorable in whatever rela- 
ted to public juſtice, and inflexibly rigid in the exe- 
cution of all his orders: ſo that the Roman go- 
vernment had never till then appeared to that peo- 

le either ſo terrible, or ſo amiable. . 
T he ſame character that appeared in his conduct 
and behaviour, was likewiſe to be found in his ftyle, 
which was elegant, facetious, and familiar, and at 
the fame time grave, nervous, and ſententious. 
And as Plato ſays of Socrates, That he appeared to 
ſtrangers, an ignorant, rude buffoen, but that he was 
full of virtue wathin, and ſpoke ſuch pathetic and diving 
things as would move the very ſoul, and force tears from 
the hearers eyes * ; the fame may be ſaid of Cato: fo 
that I cannot comprehend their meaning, who have 
compared his ſtyle to that of Lyſtas: however we 
ſhall leave this to be determined by ſuch, to whom 
it more properly belongs to judge of the ſeveral 

Kinds of Roman. ſtyles. For my own part, being 
perſuaded that the diſpoſitions and manners of men 


2 This paſſage is taken from the Sympofivm of Plato. 
may 
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may better be diſcovered by their words than their 


looks, (though ſome are of a different opinion), I ſhall 


here write down ſome of his moſt remarkable ſayings. 
One day when the people clamoured violently 
and unſeaſonably for a diſtribution of corn, to dij- 
' ſuade them from it, he began to harangue them 
thus: It is a difficult taſe, my fellow-citizens, to ſpear 
to the belly which has no ears. Another time reproving 
the exceſſive luxury of the Romans, he ſaid, It was 


"hard to ſaue à city where a fiſh, was ſoid for more than 


an ox, On another occaſion he ſaid, The Reman 
people were like ſheep ;. for as a_ſfingle ſheep will not obe 
the ſhepherd alone, but does all for company, conflantly 
following the floch; juſt ſo is it with you Romans; theje 
counſellors whaſe advice you would ſcorn to folleau, when: 
alone, lead you as they pleaſe, when, you are collected to- 
gether. Speaking of the authority, that wives aſſu- 
med over their huſbands, he ſaid, All men uſually go- 
vern the wamen, we govern all men, and our ꝛbiues go- 
vern us. But this ſaying might have been taken from 
che apophthegms of I hemiſtocles, whoſe fon go- 
verning him in many things through his mother, he 
Taid to her, 42 A Athenians: g:vern all the Greeks, 
J govern the Athentans, thou governe/i me, and thy ſen 
_ governs thee ; let him therefore uſe his power more ſpa- 


ringly, which, as filly. as he is, makes bim maſter of al! 
Greece, Another time Cato ſaid, that the people of 


Rome put a price not only upon - ſeveral kinds of colours, 
hut hikewiſe upon ſtudies and arts; fer, added he, as 
dyers dye ſuch purples as pleaſe beſt, and are moft eſteem< 
ed, fa our youth only ſtudy and ſearch. after ſuch things 
as you approve, and commend. . Exhorting chem ance 
to virtue, he ſaid, F ye are become great by viriur 
and temperanca, do not change for the worſt; but i, it 
be hy intemperance and vice, change for the. better, for ye 


are that ay great enough already. Concerning ſuch 
perſons as often made intereſt for places, he uſed to 
ſay, that they were people, who, not knowing ther wayy 
fer fear LE lofung it fought for liftors to ge before aud 


Vol. 
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cendu#? them. He reproved his fellow, citizens for 
often chuſing the ſame. perſons to the higheſt poſts 
and dignities: Tau, ſaid he, either put no great value 
en your peſis of honour, or ole you cannot ſind many per- 


fons worthy to fill them. Concerning one of his ene- 


s who led a very proffigate and infamous life, 
he ſaid, his mother takes it for a curſe and not @ prayer, 
when ony one wiſhes this ſon may ſurvive her. One day 

ting at a man who had ſold an. eſtate left 
fon by his father near the ſea - ſide, he pretended to 
admire! at the man as one ſtronger than the ſea it- 
ſelf; ar, ſaid he, what ot fat could not waſh away 


without great difficulty, he has ſwallowed at once without 
any fains at all. When King Eumenes came to 
Rome, the ſenate received him with all imaginable 
honour, and all the principal men among the Ro- 


mans ſtrove to outdo one another in making their 


court to him; but it plainly appeared that Cato 
llighted and ſhunned him; whereupon one ſaid to 
him, I hy do you thus buen Eumenes, uubo 0 fo good a 
king, and fo great a friend to the Romans! He may, be 


4 good king, replied he, but, J- know wery well 8 the 


animal called a king, is à mam enter; nor is ibere one 
among the mofl-renowned of them all that. can be compa- 
red to Epaminondas, Pericles, Ihamiſtocles, Manius Cu- 
rius, or .even to Amilcar : furnamed Barcas. He often 
ſaid, that his enemies hated him becauſe he roſe before day, 
nat to tate care of. hrs own affairs, but thoſe of the com- 
anonzwealth;- He ſaid, that he bad rather. do well, - and 
nat be: rezwarded, than do ill, and not Dre and 

that he could pardoy other mens faults, but never fargiur 
Eis un. Ihe Romans having named three ambaſ- 


dors to go to the king of Bithynia, one of whom 


Had the gout, another had had his {cull trepanned, 
and the third was reckoned a fool, Cato 3 
this choice, ſaid, That Rome had ent an embaſſy that 


_ bad neither fect, head, nor heart. He was ſolicited 


te Scipio, at the requeſt of Polybius, to r 


cauſe of thoſe chat vere baniſhed out of A- 
62 chez; 
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chæa *; when the matter came before che fenate, 
there were great debates, ſome declaring for the rea 
turn of the exiles, while others oppoſed it; but Cato 
riſing up, ſaid, Me trifle away a while day here, as if we 
had nothing elſe to do but to debate whether a*parcel of old 
Greeks ſball b interred by our grave. diggers, - or by thoje 
of their own country. Ihe ſenate having decreed that 
the exiles ſhould return home, Polybius ſome days 
after begged leave to appear before the ſenate, in 
order to preſent a petition in behalf of thoſe exiles; - 
that they might be reſtored to the honours they en- 
joyed before their baniſhment; but before he took 
this ſtep, he went to Cato to know his opinion of the 
matter, and told him his deſign; at which Cato ſmi- 
led, and faid, That this was juſt as if Ulyſſes ſhould baue 
wiſhed to return to the cave the Cyclops fur a hat and 
belt which be had left behind. He ſometimes faid; that 
roiſe men learn more from fools, than fools from wiſe-men ; 
becauſe wiſe men ſbun the follies of fools; | but *fovls tui 
not follow the-example of wiſe men. He uſed to ſay; 
that he loved. young people that bluſbed,\ rather than fuch 
as grew pale; and thut h did not lile a ſaldien that mo 
ved his hands in marching,” and his feet'in fighting, und 
oho ſnored louder in bed than be ſhouted in'battle. Jeſt- 
ing on a very fat man, he ſaid, Of tohat ſervite ta 
his' coxntry can a body be, that har nothing but belly. 
When a certain voluptuous man courted his friend 
ſhip, e refuſed. it, ſaying, that. he could not live with 
man Whoſe palate had a quicker ſenſation than his hearts - 
He-uſed: to ſay, that the ſoul of a lover: lived" in the 
body. of. another; and that in all his lift he neuer rea 


4 


| 101 1375 Ainet Dar ans en at had 
9 Fatpenh ſpeaks. here of thofe thouſand Achzans; who; ig? 
O THe 


continued ſeyenteen years,. after which, ſuch as remained alixe, wh 
; res andeed, were reſtored by a decrce of the ſenate, Ng. 
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by water when he might have gone by land; aud the third, 

that he had ſpent a day without doing any thing at all. Lo. 
a very debauched old man, he ſaid, Friend, old age 
has deformities enough of its own, de not add to it the 


deformity of vice. A tribune. of the people who was. 


fuſpected to be a poiſoner,. propoſing an unjuſt law 
which he took pains to have paſſed, Cato faid to. 
him, Young man, I do not know which is the moft dan- 


gerous, to drink: what you prepare, or to enact what yo 


Propoſe. Being ſcurrilouſly treated by a man who. 
led a licentious and. diflolute life, A conteſt, ſaid he, 
between thee and me is very unequal; for thou canſt hear 
zl language with eaſe, and return it with pleaſure; but: 


for my part, it is : nuſual to me to hear it, and diſagree- 


able to ſpeak it. Theſe are fuch of his ſayings as have 
been tranſmitted. to us, and. by. theſe we may judge 


HBeiag choſen conſul with his friend Valerius 


Flaccus, the government of that part of Spain by 


the Romans called. Citerior, fell to his lot. I here, 

having ſubdued ſome of thoſe nations by force of 
arms, and won others by kindneſs, he found him 
ſelf all at once ſurrounded by an arm of barbarians, 
and in danger of being defeated, and driven out of 
his new ſettlements, Whereupon he ſent imme 
diately to deſire the afliftance of the Celtiberians, 
his neighbours; but they demanding two hundred 
talents, as a reward for their ſervice, all the officers. 
of the army thought it intolerable that the Romans 
ſhould. be abliged to purchaſe aſſiſtance of barba- 
rians; but Cato ſaid, This bargain is not ſo: bad as 


—_— 


you imagine; for if we conquer, we will pay them at the 
£xpenſe of our enemies; but i we: are conquered, there 
.zuil] be no body either to pay, or make the demand; But 
he won the battle, and after this every thing ſuc- 
cęeded according to his deſire. Polybius ſays, that 
the:walls of all the cities of that part of Spain that lies 
en this fide the river Betis, were razed by bis command in 
one and the ſame day, natwith/tanding they were: — in 
F © 1 number, 


Y 
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number, and all of them full of brave and warlike men. 
Gato himſelf writes, that he took more cities than he ſpent 
days i in his expeditton | nor is this a vain boaſt, for | 


they were in reality four hundred in number. 


Notwithſtanding his troops had taken a prodi- - 


gious booty in this expedition, yet he gave beſides 


to each man a pound of filver, ſaying, It was better 
that all of them ſhould" return home with a little filver, 
than only a fetv with a great deal of gold. And for his 


own part, he aſfures us, that of all the things that 


were taken during the whole war, nothing came to 
lis ſhare but what heate and drank. .' Net, ſaid he, - 
that ¶ blame ſuch as make an advantage of theſe oppartu-. 


nities; but-becauſe I had rather contend with the bet men 


valouy, than with" the riche/t for wealth, or with the 
e covetous fir love of: money. And he not only kept 
hhnſelf clear from all kind of plunder and extor- 
tion, but Hkewiſe alt his ſervants, and ſuch as were 


more immediately under his command. 
He had brought five ſervants with him to che ar: 
ry, one of Which, whoſe name was Paccus, having 


bought” three boys out of thoſe that wert taken 72 - 
: jp 
darft not appear” before Him, but choſe rather to - 
hang himſelf than come into his preſence ; "where- 
upon Cato eauſed the three boys to be ſold; and the 


fomers, and finding his maſter had knowledge b 


py rice of them to be put into the public treafüfe. 


While hie was buſy in ſettling the affairs of Spain, 
Seipio the Great, who was his enemy, and Had a 
mind to put a ſtop to the” courſe of his facceſs, and 
Have "Hs bongur of 'Gnifhing: the war Birfelf, pre- 


vailed o. far by His power alk intereſt; as to be 
choſen to Factetd him in thats overnmenr, After 


which" he loſt no time, but made alt* poſlible | haſte v 
0 take from Cato the command of the axmy; but 


he, hearing of his march, went to meet Him, ta- 


king with him five companies of fobt, and five - 


hundred horſe, as a convoy to attend him, ànd by 


_ wy defeated the. ne and took among | 
8 1 . them 
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them fix. hundred Roman deſerters, whom: he cau- 


ſed to be put to r and 1 8 Scipio ſeemed to 


1 it, he anſwered. ironical ly, „that Rome u., 
then be 22 indeed, if men of. bit 


would neuer ſulfer. 


thoſe were more obſcure to have the pre-eminence in 
virtue, and if they who were. ef the commonalty; as he. 


himſelf was,. would contend: in virtue with ye 1. 
were more eminent and honoura blu. 


The ſenate having decreed, that: oecking | thas: 
had been eſtabliſhed: by Cato. chould be — the 
poſt which Scipio had. ſo much courted, leſſened his. 
glory more than Cato's; for the whole time of his: 
government was ſpent to no manner of mann 
profound. peace and:total inactivit .. 
Nor did. Cato, even after his triumph, e re- 
maſs, in the exerciſe of virtue, as many of thoſe do, 
who- ſtrive. not for virtue's ſake, but vain-glory, 
and. having enjoyed. the higheſt honours; and ob- 

ined. conſulſhips and. triumphs, paſs: the veſt of. 
heli in pleaſure and. ĩ idlenes „and concern them 
ſelyes. no more in public affairs, But he, like thoſe. 


| Fro Are juſt entered: upon buſineſs;. and thirſt after 


our. and fame, exerted himſelf, as if he was be- 
ginning his. race anew, being always ready to ſerve. 


Anis country, either at the bar, or in- the field, 1 hus 


he attended the conſul, Tiberius, Sempronius, who- 
was. ſent into Thrace, and to the Danube and ſer- 


8 705 as a lieutenant. under him; and afterwards: as a 


tribune under the conſul Manius. Agilius-Glabrio, 
when he Was, ſent imo Greeee againſt King Antio-- 
chus, who, next to Hannibal, ſeemed. the moſt for- 

able enemy the Romans ever had ;., for having 
* from Seleucus Nicanop all the provinces he 
poſſeſſed in Aſia, and reduced to his obed i ence ſeve- 
ol N but warlike. nations. in the pride of 
ais ſuecel who ˖ . Gr Gtorious. arms-aga wind 
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louring his deſign with the ſpecious pretente of de- 
lirering the Geeks; of which they ſtood” in no- 
need, ſince they were already made free, and were: 
governed by their on laws, having deen lately de- 
livered from the yoke of King Philip, and the Ma- 
—— by che r tank ben Romans them 
ſelves. rr 
At his enen all Orceee was in a commotion. 
and unreſolved: how to act, having been '\corruptede 
by che mighty hopes given them by 'their.orators,. 
whom - Antiochus had won over to his intereſt; but 
Acilius ſent. ambaſſadors: to them, and confirmed 
them in their, duty. Titus Flaminius likewiſe, 
without much trouble, baffled the attempts of thoſe; 
innovators, of which we have given àn account in 
Dis life. Cate had the ſame ſucceſs with the peo 
ple of Corinth, as: well as-thoſe of Patræ and As 
um; 'he-alſo-ſtaid-a great while at Athens. It is 
gum that there 1s: ſtil} extant an oration. of his 
which he ſpoke in Greek to the people of Athens 
on that occaſſon, in which he highly extols the 
virtue of their anceſtors, and expreſſes the great. 
pleaſure he had in beholding the beauty and gran- 
deur of that renowned eity. But this report is not 
true, for he only ſpoke to the Athenians- by an in- 
terpreter; not that he was unable to ſpeak to them 
in their on tongue, but his intentien was to main- 
tain the dignity of the Roman language, and ridi- 
aule thoſe who admiret nothing but What was 
Greek. I hus he jeſted on Poſthumius Albinus, 
who having writen an hiſtory. in Greek, "aſked his 
readers pardon for the improprieties he might be 
ilty of in a ſtrange language: He ought, without. 
daubt to be pardoned; faid Cato, had hu been obbged ts 
writpthis hiſtory by order of the Amphjctyons.”" "The A- 
thenians;: they fay, admired the geh and brevi-· 
cu ſtyle; for what he ex in a few words, 
e interpreter was foreed : to explain by long and 
tedious circumlocutions; inſomuch that he jefe 


e chem 
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them in this belief. that the words of the Greeks! 
flowed only from their lips, whilſt thofe 'of the Noc 
mans came from their Hearts. 2 

„Wzien Antiochus had poſſeſſed” Nämſelf or- the! 

ſſes of Thermopylz, and to the natural ſtrengtli 
of. the place had added entrenchments and walks, 
he reſted there, . believing himſelf ſecure from an 
attack of the Romans, and. that he had divericd 
the war another way; for the Romans themfelves 
deſpaired of being ever able to force thoſe paſſes. 
But Cato calling to mind the circuit che Perſians 
had formerly taken to attack the Greeks in the 
ſame place, _ to march. by __ with Due of 
the army: 

As they were endeavouring ro reach the top of” 
the mountains, the guide, who was a prifonerf. 
miſſed his way, and wandering up and down through 
unpaſſable places, full of precipices, put the ſoldiers 
into an inexpreſſible dread and deſpair. Cuto per- 
ceiving the danger, commanded the reſt of the ar- 
my to halt; and taking with him one Lucius Man- 
lus, a man | wonderfully dexterous at climbing the 
ſteepeſt mountains, he marched forward with great 
pains and danger in a very dark night, without the 
leaſt moonſhine, clambering over wild olive-trees, 
and ſteep craggy rbcks, which ſtopped their view 
and hindered chem from ſeeing the way before 
them. At length, after a vaſt deal of pains, they 
found a little path which ſeemed to lead them down 
to the bottom of the mountain Where the enemy 
lay encamped. There; they ſet up marks upon ſome 
of che moſt conſpieuous rocks on the top of the 
mountain Callidromus; and: returning the fame 
way back to the army, they led it with them by the 
direction of tlie marks they had left, till they got 

into the little path again, where they: halted, and 
made a proper diſpoſition of 'their tcoops. After 
they had gone x little further, tke path ned them 
all at once, and they ſawy before chem a Reep pre- 
'-;. | __ cipice. 
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cipice, which threw them into new deſpair, for they; 
could not yet perceive; that they ere near the ene- 
my. = ; £ * | 

5 1 he day began now to appear, when ſome one 
among them thought he heard a noiſe, and a little af - 
ter, that he faw the Grecian camp, and their advan- 
ced:guard at the foot of the rack. Cato therefore 
making an halt, commanded the Firmians alone to 
come to him. I heſe were the troops of whoſe 
courage and fidelity he had made the greateſt 
proof on all hazardous occaſions. When they were 
come, and ſtood round him in cloſe order, he ſpoke 
thus to them: I want to tate one of the enemy alive, 
te know of him what theſe advanced ti caps are, and how: 
many in number, and to be informed of the diſpoſition an 
order of their whale army, and what preparation they 
have made to receive-us ; but to execute this, requires the 
ſpeed and courage of lions, who ruſh unarmed. into the 
midſi of a flock of timorous beafls. | 
Cato had no ſooner done ſpeaking, but the Fir- 
raians, all juſt as they were, r d down the 
mountain, and falling unexpectedly upon the ad- 
vanced guard, put them into diſorder, diſperſed 
them, took one armed man, and brought him to 
Cato. This prifoner informed him, that the main 
body of the army was encamped in the narrow paſ- 
ſages with the king, and that the detachment that 
guarded the heights was fix hundred ſelect - 
tolians. Cato, deſpiſing thoſe troops, as well on ac - 
count of the ſmallneſs of their number, as their 
careleſſneſs and want of order, drew his fword and 
marched againſt chem with loud ſhouts and the 
found of trumpets. The Ætolians perceiving them 
pouring down upon them from the mountains, fled: 


to their main guard, where they occaſioned great 


At the ſame time, Manius with the main body of 


the army forced Antiochus's entrenchments below. 


In this attack, Antiochus was- wounded in the 
1 G mouth 
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mouth by a ſtone, and his teeth beaten out, the 
oxceſſive pain of which forced him to turn his 
horſe and retire. After his retreat, no part of his 
army durſt ſtand the ſhock of the Romans, ſo that 
a general rout enſued; and though there ſeemed no 
_ hopes of eſcaping by flight, by. reaſon of the ſtrait - 
neſs of the road, and the deep marſhes and rocky 
precipices with which it was ſurrounded, neverthe- 
leis they. threw themſelves in crouds into: thoſe 
trait paſſages, and deſtroyed one another, out of. 
frarrof being deſtroyed by the Romans. 
Cato who was always free in his own commen- 
dations, and thought boaſting a natural attendant 
on great actions, was not ſparing on this occafion ; 
for he {ets off this laſt exploit in very high terms, 
ſaying, That they who ſaw him fall upon the enemy, 
rout. and purſue them, confeſſed that Cato owed leſs to the 
People e Rome,. than the people of Rome did to Cato; 
and that the conſul Maui tus himſelf coming hot from the 
feht,..took him in bis arms as he came panting and fweat- 
ing from the battle, and embracing him a long time, cried: 
out in a tranſport: of joy, that neither he himſelf, nor all 
the people of Rome would ever. be able fully to reward his: 
After the battle, the conſul ſent Cato to carry: 
the news of his own exploits to- Rome. With a fa- 
| vourable wind the. ſailed? to Brunduſium; - from- 
— thence. he in one day reached Tarentum; and ha- 
| ving travelled four days more, on the fifth day af- 
tex he landed, he arrived at Rome, and was the: 
firſt, that brought news of this great victory. - His- 
arrival filled the city with joy and ſacrifices, and. 
gave the people ſo high an opinion of themſelves, 
that they now imagined they were able to obtain u:. 
niverſal dominion both by ea and lan. 
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Theſe are the greateſt of Cato's military. actions. 
As- to his conduct in civil affairs, he ſeems to have 
heen of opinion, that nothing more deſerved the 
zeal and application of an honeſt man, 1 
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ruſe and proſecute offenders; for he himſelf profes . 
cuted ſeveral, and encouraged and aſſiſted others 
in carrying on ſuch proſecutions, I hus he ſet 
Petilius againſt-the great *cipio z but he being a man 
of high birth and true magnanimity, treated their 
py een with the utmoſt contempt, Cato finds 
ing that he could not capitally convict him, deſiſt- 
ed from the proſecution; but joining with other 
accuſers, he attacked his brother Lucius Scipio; 
he being condemned to pay a great fine, which he 
was unable to diſcharge, was in danger of being 
caſt into priſon; and it was with great difficulty, 
and by making his ppc to _ ae that he 
Was at laſt diſmifled; * 
It is faid; that a certain yolng: man heving ob· 
Tsgained a ſentence of condemnation againſt an ene - 
my of his father who was dead, and croſſing the 
market place the fame day that judgment was gi- 
ven, Cato met kim, and taking him by the hand, 
ſaid to him, Theſe are the offerings we "ſhould make to 
the manes of our deceaſed anceſtors; we ought to ſacrifice 
to them, not the. blood-af goats and. lambs, but the rears 
and condenimation of their enemies}. Bach 
However he did-not eſcape theſe ſort of abel 
himſelf, during his adminiſtration; for whenever 
his enemies got the. leaſt hold of him, he was im- 
mediately called to an account, and proſecuted to 
the utmoſt, ſo that he was never out 6f danger; 
for it is ſaid there were nigh fifty impeachments 
brought againſt him, the laſt of which happened 
when he was eighty- ſix years old; upon which o- 
caſion, he ſpoke this well-known ſaying, It was very 
Hard that he ſhould be brought to juſtify to men of one ge- 
-neration, the actions he had per 7 in another. Fut 
-all his conteſts did not end here; for four years af- 
ter, hen he was ninety years old, he . — Ser- 
vius Galba; ſo that, like Neſtor, he ſaw the fourtk 
ke dart ut and, like him, was always in action. 
n after having conſtantly oppoſed the great 
Scipio 
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Scipio in ſtate-affairs, he liyed till the time of young 


Scipio, his adopted grandſon, and ſon of Paulus 
Emilius, who defeated king Perſcus and the Ma- 
cedonians. 

Ten years ber his confulhing Cato ſtood. for 
che office of Cenſor, which was the higheſt poſt of 
Honour, and the completion ef all thoſe dignities 
to which the ambition of a Roman citizen could 
aſpire. For beſides all the other power it contain- 
ed, it gave him a right to inquire into the life and 
manners of every particular perſon. For the Ko- 
mans were of opinion that no man ought to be al- 
lowed, either in marriage, in the procreation of 
children, in his ordinary manner of life, or in his 
entertainments, to follow his own inclinations, 
Without being liable to inſpection and cenſure, 
And being convinced that the diſpoſitions of men 
are better diſcerned in the private affairs of life, 
than by ſuch actions as are of a public and political 
nature, they choſe two magiſtrates to be guardians, 
correctors, or reformers of manners, to hinder 
men from quitting the paths of virtue, for thoſe of 
licentioufneſs and pleaſure, and from changing the 
ancient and eſtabliſhed cuſtoms for new faſhions 
and modes of living. One of theſe was choſen out 
of the patricians, and the other from among the 
common people, and they were called Cenſors. 
They had a right to deprive a Roman knight of 
his horſe, and to expel out of the ſenate any ſena- 
tor that lived a licentious and | diforderly hte. Fhey 
took an eſtimate of every citizen's eſtate, and kept 
a particular account ef the ſeveral families, qua- 
lities, yd conditions of men in dhe common- 
Wealth. 7% „ 

This offer bad Pactal other n prerogatives 
l to it; fo that when Cato ſtood for it, 


the moſt conſiderable perſons i in thẽ ſenate oppoſed 


him. The patricians did it out of envy, imagi 
une it would be a diſgrace to cheir nobility to 


fer 
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fer men of obſcure birth to riſe to the greateſt ho- 
nour and power; and others, conſcious of their 
own ill lives and corrupt manners, oppoſed him 
out of fear, dreading his inexorable ſeverity when 
in power, and his inflexibility in diſcharging bis 
office. Having therefore conſulted among them- 
ſelves, they agreed to ſet up ſeven candidates in 
oppoſition to Cato. Theſe ſoothed the people with 
fair hopes and promiſes, as though they wanted 
ſuch magiſtrates as would govern them gently, and 
ſerve their pleaſures. Cato, on the contrary, with - 
out condeſcending to the leaſt flattery or complai- 
ſance, but threatening from the chair where he ſat 
all wicked men to their face, and crying out aloud, 
that the city wanted, great reformation, preſſod and 
conjured the people to chuſe, if they. were wile, 
not the mildeſt, but the ſevereſt phyſicians; he told 
them, that he himſelf was one of that character, 
and ſuch an one as they then ſtood in need of, and 
that among the patricians, Valerius Flaccus was 
another; and that he was the only perſon with 
whoſe aſſiſtance he could hope to render any con- 
ſiderable ſervice to the ſtate, by cutting off and 
ſearing, like the heads of the Hydra, that voluptu- 
ouſneſs and luxury that had infected all the parts 
of the commonwealtk. He added further, that all 
the others trove by unworthy means to obtain that 
Office, becauſe they dreaded ſuch as would faith- 
fully diſcharge the duties of their place. | 
Ihe Roman people, on this occaſion, ſhowed 
themſelves truly great, and worthy of great lead- 
ers; for, far from dreading the ſtiffneſs and ſeve- 
rity of this inflexible man, they rejected all thoſe 
ſmooth flatterers, who. ſeemed inclined to render 
their authority caſy and popular, and unanimouſly 
_ choſe Valerius Flaccus and Cato, liſtening to the 
latter, not-as a man that ſtood for the office of cen» 
Jor, but as one in the actual exerciſe of it, Who, 
by virtue of his authority, gave forth his orders al- 
ready. C7... ory mn TY LL | 
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The firſt thing Cato did, was to name his friend 
aud colleague Lucius Valerius Flaccus chief of the 
ſenate, and to remove from thence ſeveral perſons, 
and particularly Lucius Quintius, who had been 
conſul ſeven years before, and, which was more 
honour to him than his conſulſhip, was brother 
to 1 itus Flaminius “ who overthrew King Philip. 
The cauſe of his expulſion was this. 

Lucius Quintius kept a beautiful youth, who 
was always near his perſon, and all the time he 
commanded the army had greater power and credit 
with him than any of his moſt intimate friends and 
acquaintance. Lucius being appointed a proconſul, 
went to reſide in his province, and as he was one 
day at an entertainment, the youth who ſat next to 
bim as uſual, who could manage him as he pleaſed, 
"eſpecially when he was in his cups, began to flatter 
and careſs him, and among other things ſaid to 
him, I love you with ſo much paſſion, that though there 
was a combat of gladiators to be ſeen at Rome, which ts 
a fight I never ſaw in my life, yet I would not tay to ſee 
it ; and though I longed to fee a man killed, yet I made 
all poſſible haſte to wart upon you. Lucius, to requite 
this tenderneſs, replied, Be not uneaſy, I will ſbon 
Jatrsfy your longing; and immediately ordered a man 
who was condemned to die, to be brought to the 
feaſt, together with the executioner and axe; he 
then aſked his paramour if now he deſired to ſee that 
light? The boy anſwering that he did, Lucius com- 
manded the executioner to cut off the man's head. 
This is mentioned by ſeveral hiſtorians, and Cicero 
in his dialogue on od age introduces Cato relating 
the ſame thing. Livy ſays that the man who was 
killed was a Gaul, ks had deſerted, and that he 
was not diſpatched by the EXSEUTIONET, but by Lu- 


'* Plutarch calls theſe two brothers, Titus Quintius Flaminius, 
and Lucius Quintius Flaminius, whom Polybius, Livy, Cicero, and 

all the hiſtorians call Titus: -Quintius Elamininus, and L. Quiutius 
| Flamininus, as may be ſeen in the remarks on the life of Titus Fla- 
minius. 
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cius himſelf, and that Cato had written this ac- 
count of it, | 
Lucius being thus i the A his bro- 
ther Titus Flaminius, unable to ſupport ſuch an 
indignity, appealed to the people, requir ing Cato 
to give his reaſons for fixing ſuch a ſtain upon his 
family. While Cato was dong this, and relating 
all the tranſactions of that feaſt, - Lucius denied the 
fact; but Cato calling upon him to take his oath, 
he refuſed it; upon which the people determined 
that he had been juſtly puniſhed. But afterwards 
at a public ſpectacle in the theatre, when Lucius 
paſſed by the place where thoſe who had been con- 
ſuls uſed to ſit, and going on further, ſat down in 
an obſcure ſeat at a diſtance; the people who ſaw 
him took pity on him, and making a great noiſe,. 
forced him to come back, and take his place among, 
thoſe of conſular dignity, by that means repairing, 
as far as they were able, the diſgrace that had be- 
fallen him. 
Cato likewiſe removed out of the nan Mani. 
lius, another ſenator, who ſtood fair for the con- 
fulſhip, becauſe he had kiſſed his wife in open day, 
and in the preſence of his daughter. Cato ſaid on 
this occaſion, that his wife never embraced: him but 
in loud claps of thunder, adding by way of raillery, 
That he was happy when Fupiter thundered. 
- He was much cenſured for his behaviour to 1 
eius, brother to the great Scipio, who had been 
honoured with a triumph for his victory over King 
Philip; for he took his horſe from him at a re- 
view of the Roman knights; and it appeared to 
every one to have been done on purpole to inſult 
the memory of Scipio Africanus. But nothi 
gave ſo general a diſguſt, as what he did towards 
reforming their luxury. It was impoſſible for him 
to carry his point by attacking it directly, becauſe 
the whole body of the people was infected and cor- 
rupted; therefore he took an indirect method; 
for he cauſed all apparel, * womens orna⸗ 
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ments, furniture, and houſchold goods to be rated, 
and whatever exceeded fifteen hundred drachmas 


to be valued at ten times its worth, and impoſed a 


tax according to that valuation. For every thou- 
fand afſes he cauſed three to be paid; in order that 
they who found themſelves heavily preſſed by this 
tax, and faw other plain and frugal perſons, of as 
good eſtates, pay leſs to the public than themſelves, 
might be induced to abate their luxury, By this 
means he not only made thofe his enemies, who 
choſe rather to bear the tax than abandon their 
luxury, but thoſe alſo who gave up their luxury to 
avoid the tax. For the generality of mankind 
think that a prohibition to ſhow their riches is the 
ſame thing as taking them away; and that a man's 
wealth is better ſeen in ſuperfluities, than in the 
neceffartes af life. And this, it is ſaid, was what 
ſurpriſed Ariſto the philoſopher ; for he conld not 
comprehend why men ſhould account them who 
poſſeſſed ſuperfiuous things happy, rather than thoſe 
who abounded in what' was neceflary and uſeful. 
But Scopas the Theflalian, when a friend aſked 
him for ſomething that could be of little uſe to 
him, and gave that for a reaſon why he ſhould 

nt his requeſt, made him this reply. My friend, 
it is only in theſe uſeleſs and ſuper fiuous things that I think 
myſelf rich aud happy. U hus it is evident that this 
ardent deſire of riches is not a natural paſſion, but 


is quite foreign and adventitious, the effect of a 


confuſed judgment and irregular imagination. 

All the complaints and outcries againſt Cato had 
no effect at all upon him, unleſs to make him more 
ſevere and rigid. He cauſed all the pipes by which 
private perſons conveyed the water from public 
fountains to their houſes and gardens, to be cut off; 
and demoliſhed all ſuch buildings as jutted out into 
the ſtreets. He very much beat down the price of 
public works, and farmed out the public revenues 
at an exceſſive price; whereby he brought upon 
himſelf the hatred of vait numbers of people oy | 
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that Titus Flaminius, and thoſe of his party, ex- 
claimed againſt him, and cauſed to be vacated in 
the ſenate the contracts he had made for repairing. 
the. temples. and. public buildings, as detrimental 
to the public; and they incited the moſt bold and 
factious of the tribunes to accuſe him to the people, 
and fine him. two talents. They likewiſe very much 
oppoſed him in his deſign of building a hall at the 
public charge below che ſenate-houſe; which how- 
ever he finiſhed, and called it the Porcian hall. 
It appears, nevertheleſs, that the common people 
Highly approved his conduct; for they erected a 
{ſtatue to him in the temple of Health, putting an 
inſcription at the bottom, not of his battles, victo- 
ries, or triumph, but this that follows: To the ho- 
nour of Cato the Cenſor, who by, his good diſcipline and 
order. reclaimed the Roman commonwealth, when the pu- 
blic luentiouſneſs. had brought. 1t inte à declining and dau- 

gerous ate. | 
However, before this ſtatue was erected in ho- 
nour of him, he uſed to laugh at thoſe who valued: 
and ſought after ſuch honours, ſaying, that they were ' 
not aware that.they gloried in the workmanſhip of founs 
ders, ſlatuarices and painters; and that for his part, he 
only gloried in leaving a beautiful image of himſelf en- 
graven in the breafts of his feilow-citizens, And to 
ſuch as. expreſſed their ſurpriſe, that ſo many ob- 
ſcure perſons ſhould have ſtatucs, and that he 
ſhould have none, he uſed to ſay, I had rather it 
ſhould be aſked, -why no ſtatue has been erected to Cato, 
than why there hass? And he would by no means al- 
low that a good citizen ſhould admit of any, com- 
mendations, unleſs they turned to the advantage of 
the commonwealth; notwithſtanding he was of all 
men the moſt forward to commend himſelf, inſo- 
much that when ſome citizens that had been guilty 
of miſdemeanours, were reproved for it, he uſed to 
ſay, They are-excuſable, . for they are not Gatos: Con- 
cerning ſuch as attempted to Imitate ſome of his 
actions, but did it awkwardly, he uſed to ſay, they 
| 1:3: Were : 
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were left-handed Catos. He likewiſe boaſted, that in 


arfficult and dangerous times the ſenate caſt their eyes up- 
on him, juſt as paſſengers in a ſbip do upon the pilot in a 

ſtorm; and that very often when he was abſent, they 
' would put off affairs of the greateſt importance till he 
came. Nor did he alone ſay theſe things of himſelf ; 
they are confirmed by the teſtimony of others ; 
for he had great authority m Rome on account of 
his prudent and regular life, his eloquence, and his 
Ag. | 

bkie was a good father, a good huſhand, and an 
excellent economiſt ; for he did not think the care 
of his family a mean or trifting concern, that only 
deſerved a flight and ſuperficial attention: where- 
fore I think it will be of uſe to relate here what is 
known of him on that head. 

He married a wife more noble than rich ; for 
though he well knew that both riches and high birth: 
do equally incline people to pride and haughtineſs, 
yet he thought women of noble blood would be 

more aſhamed of what was bafe and unworthy, and 
- conſequently more obedient to. their huſbands in 
whatever was laudable and good. He often ſaid, 
that they who beat their wives or children, laid 
violent hands on what was moſt facred ; and that 
he preferred the commendation of being a good 
huſband before that of being a great ſenator. And 
what he admired moſt in Socrates. was, that he al- 
ways lived eafily and kindly with an ill-tempered 
wife and ftupid children, 9 
Whenever his wife was brought to bed, no bu- 
ſineſs, how urgent ſoever, unleſs it related to the 
public, could hinder him from being preſent while 

ſhe waſhed and ſwaddled the child; for ſhe ſuckled 
it herſelf, nay, the often gave her breaſt to her ſer- 
vants children, to beget in them an affection towards 
her ſon, as having ſucked the ſame milk. As ſoon 
as his ſon was capable of inſtruction, Cato took 
him and taught him himſelf, though he had a flave 
whoſe name was Chilis, a very honeſt man, and good 


grammarian, 
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grammarian, who had been intruſted with the edu- 
cation of other children : but he would not, as he 
faid himſelf, have his ſon reprimanded by a flave, 
or pulled by the ears for being flow in learning ;, 
nor could he ſuffer that his ſon ſhould owe fo great 
an obligation to a flave, as his education; where- 
fore he himſelf undertook to. be his preceptor in. 
grammar, in law, and in the gymnaſtic art; and he 
not only taught him how to throw a dart, to uſe 
the other military weapons, and to ride, but even 
to box, to endure both heat and cold, and to ſwim 
acroſs the moſt rapid river. He relates himſelf, 
that he wrote hiſtories for him with his own hand, 
in large characters, that ſo, without ſtirring out of 
his father's houſe, he might be acquainted with the 
laws and exploits of his anceſtors. He was as care- 
ful to avoid all obſcene diſcourſe before his ſon, as 
if he had been in the preſence of the Veſtal virgins: 
nor would he ever bathe with him, though that in- 
deed ſeems to be according to the common cuſtom 
of the Romans; for even ſons- in- law never bathed 
with their fathers- in- law, being aſhamed to appear 
naked before them. It is true, indeed, in proceſs 
of time, the Greeks taught them to bathe naked 
one with another; and they ſoon after taught the 
Greeks to do the ſame thing before the women, and 
bathe naked with them. : 25 
Thus Cato formed his ſon betimes, and trained 
him to virtue; for he found him well-inclined, and 
apt to learn; but, notwithſtanding the excellency of 
his difpofition, his body was too weak to undergo 
hard labour, which obliged his father to remit ſome- 
what of the ſtrictneſs and ſeverity of his diſcipline. 
This weakneſs of conſtitution did not, however, 
hinder him from being a good ſoldier; for he diſ- 
tinguiſhed himſelf particularly in the battle that 
Paulus /Emilius fought againſt Perſeus, where when 
his ſword was ſtruck out of his hand, the moiſture 
of which prevented him from graſping it firmly, he 
with the utmoſt concern begged the aſſiſtance of ſome 
13-5k | of 
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of his companions in recovering it, and forthwith. 
ruſhed. with: them into the midſt of the enemy. 
There he fought with ſuch bravery, that he cleared 
the place where his ſword lay, and at length found. 
it under heaps of arms, and dead bodies. of friends, 
as well as enemies, piled upon one another. Paulus: 
AEmilius the general highly applauded this action of; 
the young man; and there is a letter ſtill extant, 
written by Cato to his ſon, in which he greatly 
commends his concern at loſing his ſword, and his- 
bravery in recovering it. This young man after- 
wards married [ertia, daughter to Paulus ZEmilius, 
and ſiſter to young Scipio. The honour of being, 
allied to which noble family was as much owing to 


his own, as his father's: worth.  j hus.Cato's care 
in the education of his ſon. fully anſwered. his ex: 
Rent 


He had. el ver which lie purchiaſed from. 
among the captives taken in war, always chuſing the 
youngeſt,. and ſuch as were moſt capable of recei- 
ving inſtruction, like whelps, or colts, that may be 
trained up and taught. None of theſe ſlaves ever: 
went into any other man's houſe, except they were 
ſent by Cato, or his wife; and if any one of them 
was aſked what Cato was doing, he always anſwer- 
ed, He did not know. For Cato defired to have his. 
ſervants always either employed. i in. the houſe, or 
aſleep; and he liked. thoſe beſt. that often ſlept, 
reckoning them more tractable and quiet, as well as 
more fit to perform their buſineſs, than thoſe who 
were more wakeful. And as he knew that lewdneſs 
often prompts ſervants to commit even the worſt of 
crimes, he allowed: his ſlaves, at certain times, to 
have free converſation with his female {laves,, upon 
Paying a certain price; but under a ſtrict prohibi- 
tion of meddling with any other women. | 

At firſt, while he was. poor, and ſerved in the 
army only as a common ſoldier, he never was angry 
about any thing relating to his diet; for he thought 
pathng more ridiculous and ſhameful than to ſcold 
and. 
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and quarrel with his ſervants on the account of his 
belly; but afterwards, when his circumſtances were 
grown better, and he gave frequent entertainments 
to his friends and the principal officers of the ar- 
my, he never failed, after dinner, to correct with 
leathern thongs fack of chem as had not given due 
attendanee, or had ſuffered any thing to be ſpoiled: 
He always contrived means to make quarrels among' 
his fervants, and to keep them at variance, ever ſu- 
ſpecting and fearing a good underſtanding among 
them. When any of them had committed a crime 
that deſerved death, he pun ſhed them accordingly, 
if in the opinion of their felow-ſervants' they were 
found guilty. As his thirſt after riches increaſed; 
he gave over agriculture, which he found yielded 
more amuſement than profit; and turning his 
thoughts to things more ſure and certain, he pur- 
chaſed ponds, hot ſprings, places proper for fullers, 
paſtures, and woodlands, whereby a great revenue 
came to him, ſuch an one, he uſed to ſay, as Jager 
himſelf could not hurt. | 

He was guilty of a moſt blamenble kind of ſhip- 
uſury ; the manner of which was tis : He obliged 
thoſe to whom he lent money to form themſelves 
into a company, for example, of fifty merchants, 
and to fit out fifty ſhips, in which he had one ſhare, 
which Quintion, whom he had made a freeman, 
failing with them, took care of, as his factor. All 
theſe merchants were bound for the money lent to 
them, every one for his particular ſum; beſides 
which he had his ſhare in the company, by which 
means he did not run the riſk of all his money, but 
only of a ſmall part, and that with a proſpect un 
vaſt advantage. 

He lent money likewiſe to ſuch of his ſlaves as 
had a mind to traffic, with which they bought young 
ones, who being inſtructed and brought up at Ca- 
to's expenſe, were ſold at the year's end by auction, 
ſeveral of which Cato took himſelf at the price of 
the higheſt bidder, which he deducted out of the 
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4 gen he had lent. To incline his ſon to this ſort 
f good management, he uſed to ſay, That to di- 
miniſb his paternal eftate was not like a wiſe man, but a 
fooliſh widow. But the moſt extravagant thing which 
de ſaid on this ſubject, was, that he was a wonderful 
man, nay godlike, and worthy of immortal glory, who 
made it appear by his accounts, that what he had added 
to his eflate exceeded what he had received jrom Dis. an- 
cgſtors. 

When Cato was very far advanced in years, 
there arrived at Rome, two ambaſſadors from 
Athens, Carneades the Academic, and Diogenes the 
Stoic. They were ſent by the Athenians with a 
requeſt to the ſenate, to remit a fine of five hun- 
dred talents that had been impoſed on them for con- 
tumacy, by the Sicyonians, at the proſecution of 
the Oropians . Upon the arrival of theſe philo- 
ſophers all the youth that were the greateſt lovers of 
learning went to wait on them, and heard them 
with inexpreſſible pleaſure and admiration. But, a- 
bove all,” they were charmed with the gracefulneſs 
of Carneades's oratory, the force of whoſe elo- 
quence was wonderfully great, nor was his reputa- 
tion leſs; for having had the greateſt and politeſt 

rſons in Rome for his auditors, his fame, from the 
firſt, like a mighty wind, ſounded through the 
whole city. It was every where ſaid that a ſurpri- 
fing Greek was arrived, who ſurpaſſed mankind in 
16 Fir hang ; who calming and ſoftening the moſt 
outrageous paſſions by his cloquence, inſpired the 
Roman youth. with ſuch a love of wiſdom and 
learning, that, renouncing all other buſineſs and di- 
verſions, they applied themſelves with an enthuſia- 
ſtic ardour to philoſophy. | 
All the Romans were highly pleaſed on this ac- 
count, nor could they wirhout che utmoſt delight 


„ The Athenians had n the city of — 2 Upon com- 
plaint made by the inhabitants, the affair was referred to the determi- 
nation of the Sicyonians; and the Athenians not appearing to juſtify 
8 were fined five hundred talents. 

behold: 
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beheld their youth thus fondly receive the Grecian 
literature, and frequent the company of theſe won- 
derful men, But Cato, from the beginning, as 
ſoon as ever he perceived this love of the Grecian 
learning prevail in the city, was highly diſpleaſed, 
fearing left all the youth ſhould turn their emulation 
and ambition that way, and prefer the glory of 
ſpeaking to that of acting well, and diſtinguithing 
themſelves in arms. But when he found that the 
reputation of theſe philoſophers was univerſally 
ſpread abroad, and that their firſt diſcourſes were in 
every body's hands, having been turned into Latin 
by Caius Acilius, one of the chief perſons in the 
ſenate, who was both charmed with them himſelf; 
and had been likewiſe deſired to tranſlate them, he 
was no longer able to contain himſelf, but reſolved 
to diſmiſs theſe philoſophers under ſome decent and 
ſpecious pretence. 5 | 
When he was therefore come to the ſenate, he 
blamed the magiſtrates for detaining ſo long ſuch 
ambaſſadors as thoſe, who could eaſily perſuade the 
people to whatever they pleaſed : You ought, faid he, 
with all ſpeed to determine their affair, that jo they may 
return to their ſchools, and inſtruct the Grecian children 
as much as they pleaſe, and that the Roman youth may 
J:ften only to their own laws and magiſtrates, as they did 
before their arrival, This he ſaid, not out of any 
particular enmity to Carneades, as ſome have 
thought, but becauſe he was an enemy to philoſo- 
phy, and took a pride in deſpiſing the Grecian mu- 
ſes, and all foreign erudition. For he uſed to call 
Socrates himſelf a prating ſeditious fellow, who had 
endeavoured, as much as lay in his power, to tyrannize 
over his eountry, by abrogating their ancient cuſtoms, and 
leading his fellow-citizens into new opinions, contrary to 
the laws. And to make a jeſt of the long time Iſo- 
crates took in teaching his diſciples, he uſed to ſay, 
that his ſcholars grew old in learning their art, as if they © 
were to uſe it in the next world, and plead cauſes there. 
And to difluade- his fon from applying himſelf to 
5 any 


And medicines had not deſtroyed his whole family, 
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any of thoſe arts, he pronounccd in a louder tone 
than was ſuitable to his age, like a man inſpired, 
and filled with a prophetic ſpirit, that the Romans 
would-certainly. be deflreyed when once they became infect · 
ed with Greek, But time has ſufficiently ſhown the 
vanity of this wayward. prediction ; for Rome was 
at its higheſt pitch of glory and power when the 
Grecian literature flouriſhed there, and all kind of 
learning was eſteemed. 85 
Nor was Cato a ſworn enemy to the Grecian phi- 
loſophers only, but to the phyſicians alſo; for ha- 


ving heard that Hippocrates, when the king of Fer- 


fia ſent for him, and offered him a reward of ma- 
ny talents, replied, I will never make uſe of my frill 
in favour of barbarians who are enemies to the Greeks. 
he maintained that this was a common oath taken 
by all phyſicians, and injoined his fon never to truſt | 


- himſelf in their hands. He added, that he himſelf 


had written a little treatiſe wherein were ſeveral 
preſcriptions, which he had uſed with good ſucceſs 
when any of his family were ſick; that he never 
injoined faſting to any one, but always allowed 
himſelf and all his domeſtics herbs, with the fleſh 
of a duck, pigeon, or hare ; ſuch kind of diet be- 
ing the beſt, and eaſieſt of digeſtion for ſick per- 
ſons, only that it made them dream in the night. In 
{hort, he aſſured them that by the aſſiſtance of theſe 
remedies only, together with his regimen, he pre- 
ſerved himſelf, and all that belonged to him, in per- 
fect health. However, for this bis preſumptuous 
boaſting, he ſeemed not to eſcape unpunithed; for 
he loſt his wife and ſon *, though he himſelf held 


out longer; for he was of a very robuſt conſtitu- 


tion, ſo that he would often, even in his old age, 
make ule of women; nay when he was paſt a 


upon che following pretence. 


After the death of his wife he married his ſon to 


* Whoever reads Cato's books may juſtly wonder chat his method 


Lover's age, he married a young Woman, and that | 


Paulus 
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Paulus Emilius's daughter, who was fiſter to young 
Scipio; and himſelf continued a widower, but made 
uſe of a young flave, who came privately to him; 
but this intrigue could not remain long a ſecret in 
a ſmall houſe, with a daughter-in-law in it: where- 
fore, one day, as the favourite ſlave. was paffing 
with too haughty an air to Cato's bedcharaber, his 
ſon, without ſaying a word to her, gave her an 
angry look, and then turned from her with indig- 
nation, The old man being informed of this cir- 
cumſtance, and finding that this fort of commerce 
was by no means agreeable either to his ſon, or his 
daughter-in-law, without taking the leaft notice of 
what had paſſed, or expoſtulating with them, as he 
Was going early the next morning, according to 
cuſtom, with his uſual company to the Forum, 
called aloud to one Salonius, who had bcen his ſe- 
cretary, and then attended him, and aſked him if 
his daughter was married; and when he. rephed, 
That ſhe was not yet married, and that ſhe never ſhould 
without his conſent ; Cato told him, hy then I have 
found out a very fit huſband for her, provided ſhe can 
bear with the inequality of age, for he is in all other re- 
ſpetts unexeeptionable, but he is very old. When Salo- 
nius ſaid, that he left the diſpoſal of her. entireq to him, 
for that ſhe was his client, under his immediate protection, 
and had nothing to depend upon but his bounty; Cato, 
without any further ceremony, anſwered, I till be 
thy ſon-in-law, * I ke man was at firſt ſurpriſ:d at 
the propoſition, as may eaſily be imagined; for on 
the one hand he conſidered Cato as a man paſt the 
age of marrying, and on the other, ke could not 
but look on himſelf as far too low for an alliance 
with a perſon of conſular dignity, and one who 
had triumphed, However, when he found Cato 
was in earneſt, he embraced the offer with great 
joy and thankfulneſs; and the marriage - contract 
was ſigned as ſoon as they came to the Forum. 
Whilſt they ns preparing for the nuprials, 
| "2- © 
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Cato's ſon; taking ſome of his friends and relrtlons 
with him, went to his father, and aſked him, for 
what offence committed by him, he was going to 

ta moiner-in-law upon him ? Cato immediately 
replied, There is 129 offence, my ſon; I find nothing 15 


complain of in all thy- behaviour ; I am only defirous to 


Have more ſuch ſans; and to leave more ſuch citizens to 
country. But Piſiſtratus, tyrant of Athens, is 10 
to have returned ſuch an anſwer long before Cato, 
when, after he had ſeveral children, who were 
grown up, he took a fecond wife, I imonaſfa of 


Argos, by whom he is ſaid likewiſe to Have had 


two ſons,” Jophon and Theſfalus. 
Cato had à ſon by this ſecond wife, whom "A 
called" Sabnizs. from his mother's father. Ab for 


Bis eldeſt ſon Cato, he died in His pretofthip,; His 


father makes frequent mention of him in his works, 
as A perſon of extraordinary merit. He bore (his 
Toſs With the temper of a philoſopher, without ſuf- 
fering it to interrupt him in his application to af- 
fairs of ſtate. He did not, like Lucius Lucullus, 
and Metellus Pius, grow remiſs in his care of the 
public as he grew in years, but looked upon that as 
a duty that was incumbent upon him as long as he 
lived ;' nor did he follow the example of Scipio A- 
fricanus, who, becauſe the envy and ill-will of his 
tellow-citizens denied him the honours due to his 
extraordinary ſervices, refuſed to ſerve his counts 

any longer, and ſpent the remaindes of his life 4 in 
retirement and inaction. But as one told Dionyſius, 
that the moſt honourable death was to die in the 
poſſe ſſion of the ſovereign power, ſo Cato eſteemed 
that the moſt honourable old age, which was ſpent 
in ſerving the public. At his leifare bours he di- 


verted himſelf with huſbandry and writing. He 


left behind him ſeveral hiſtories, and other works 


on various ſubject. In his younger days he applied 
himſelf to agriculture for the ſake of gain; + 


or he 
os to o faq, he had oy, two Ways of inereaſing his 
income, 


2. 
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income, which were huſdandry and parſamany; but 
as he grew old he regarded it only as an 'amuſes 
ment. He wrote a book concerning country- 
affairs *,„ in which he treats particularly of making 
cakes, and preſer ving fruit; being very deſirous to 
be thought curious and ſingular in every. thing. 
He kept a better table in che country than at Rome, 
for he always invited ſome of his friends in the 
neighbourhood. to ſup with him; and his converſa- 
tian was agreeable, not only to ſuch. as were of che 
ſme, age with himſolf, but even to young men; 
for he had a thorough knowledge of the world, 
and had either ſeen himſalf, or heard from others, 
many things that were qurious and entertaining. 
He thought the table the propereſt place for the 
forming of friendſhips; and at his the converſation 
generally turned upon the commendation, of brave 
and worthy: men, without any aſperſions caſt upon 
thoſe. who. were otherwiſe ; for he would not al- 
low in his company one word, either good or bad, 


1 ſaid of ſuch kind of men. 


The laſt ſexvice he did the public, was. the: de- 


e e of Carthage. Scipio indeed put the fi- 


niſhing ſtroke to that work, but it was undertaken 


| — che counſel and advice of Cato; and the occa- 


ſlon of the war was this,. Maſhiniſfa, king of Nu- 
midia, and the Carthaginians being at war with each 


other, Cato was ſcat: into Africa to inquire into 
the cauſe of the quarrel. Ma ſſiniſſa had long been 
2 friend and ally to the Romans, and the Cartha- 


ginians-had-likewiſe been in alliance with them ever 


lince the great overthrow they had received from 
the elder Wie Tas hh pe Wen, of a en. e 


44 . 1 


This iu ce A o f- his that remains entire; the bel are 
$64 more than fragments. 


e oopiged them to debver up A fleet, yield. to Maſinifla 
Kat df Syphax's dominions; and pay the Romans ten thoufand talents, 
This peace: which put an end to the ſecond Punic War, was made 
in ns year of the * Wr 20 years before Chris 
2 E ot 
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of their dominions, and impoſed a heavy tribute 
upon them. When Cato arrived at Carthage, he 
found the city not (as the Romans imagined) in a 
tow and declining condition, but, on the contrary, 
full of men fit-to bear arms, abounding in wealth, 
furniſhed with prodigious warlike ſtores of all ſorts, 
and poſſeſſed with great confidence in her own. 
. ſtrength, He ſoon perceived that it would be. loſs 
of time to the Romans to endeavour to adjuſt the 
matters in diſpute between the Carthaginians and 
Numidians ; but that if they did not without delay 
make themſelves maſters of that -city, which was 
their ancient enemy, and retained ſtrong reſent- 
ments of the uſage ſhe had received from them, 
and which had in a fhort ſpace of time not only re- 
covered herſelf after all her loſſes and ſufferings, 
but was prodigioufly increaſed in wealth and power, 
they would unavoidably be plunged again into their 
former dangers and difficulties- With theſe 
thoughts and reflections he returned in all hafte to 
Rome, where he told the ſenate,” That alli the miſ- 
fortunes that had befallen the Carthagintans had not ſo 
much rained them of their forces, as tured them of their 
folly 3 that in all their former wars with them the Ro- 
mans had not ' weakened them, but rendered them more 
warkke, and experienced ; that their confliets with the 
Numidians were no other than eſſays, or \exereiſes; by 
which they were trained up, and inured, that they might 
be the better able one day to cope with the Romans; that 
the late peace was a mere name, it being nothing more 
than a ſuſpenſion of arms; and that they only waited for 
a favourable opportunity to renew the war. It is laid 
that at the concluſion of his ſpeech he fhook his 
2 and purpoſely dropped in the ſenate-houſe 
ſome figs he had brought out of Africa; and when he 
found they were admired by the ſenators for their 
beauty and largeneſs, he told them, That the country 
where that fruit grew was but three days fail from Rome. 
But what moſt ſtrongly ſhows his enmity to Carthage, 
; 2Þ 18, 
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is, that Juke never gave his opinion in the ſenate upon 
any other point whatever, without concluding with 
theſe words, And my opinion is, that Carthage ſhould be 
deflroyed. Scipio, ſurnamed Naſica, maintained the 
contrary, and ended all his ſpeeches-thus, My api. 
nion is, that Carthage ſhould be left ſtanding. It is very 
likely that this great man perceiving the people were 
arrived to ſuch a pitch of inſolence as inclined chem 
to run into any ſort of exceſs, and that being elated 
with proſperity, they were no longer to be reſtrain- 
ed by any reverence to the ſenate, but were grown 
ſo abſolute as to be able to guide the city as they 
pleaſed, thought it beſt that Carthage ſhould re- 
main to keep them in awe, and to modęrate and re- 
ſtrain: their preſumption.- For he knew that the 
Carthaginians were too weak to ſubdue the Ro- 
mans, and that the Romans were not in a condi- 
tion to deſpiſe the Carthaginians. On the other 
hand, it ſeemed a dangerous ching to Cato, that a 
city which had been always great, and Was now 
grown ſober and wiſe from her former calamities, 
thould. ill lie watching every advantage againſt the | 
Romans, who were now become wanton. and gid- - 
dy. by reaſon of their great power; ſo that he 
thought it the wiſeſt courſe to have all outward 
dangers removed, at a time when, through their de- 
pravity and corruption, they had o many hanging 5 
over their heads. at home. 
Thus Cato; they ſay, ſtirred. up the third and 
laſt war againſt the Carthaginians; but as ſoon as 
it was begun he died, propheſying of the perſon 
that ſhould put an end to it. He was then a young 
man, but he was a tribune in the army, and had 
given great proofs of his courage and conduct. 
When the news of his firſt explaue was a ta - 
Rome, Cato cried out, 


* 
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wy 


In him alone the foul and ſenſæ remain; | 
The reſt are fleeting forms and ſhadnws vain. Hom: 


This prophecy Scipio ſoon confirmed by his actions. 
„ Cato 
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Cato left ane ſon by his ſecond; wife, who, as 
s obſerved before, was called Salonius, and a ng 

ſon by the ſon of his firſt wiſe, who died before 
him. Cato Salonius died in his prætorſhip, and 
left behind him a ſon called Marcus, who was af- 
terwards conſul,  Salonius was - grandfather. of 
Cato the e che bel and es man of 
his time. 
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Being mentioned che moſt memorable 1 
11 of theſe great men, if the whole life of the 
one be compared with that of the other, it will not 
be eaſy to diſcern the difference between them, there 
being ſo many ſtrong circumftances of reſemblance. 
But if we examine the ſeveral parts of their lives 
diſtinctly, as we confider a poem or a picture, we 
mall find this common to them both, that they ad- 
vanced themſelves to great honour and dignity in 
the commgnwealth, by no other means than their 
ewn virtue and abilities. It is true, when Ariſti- 
dies appeared, Athens was not in its grandeur ;..the 
chief magiſtrates of his time being men only of mo- 
derate and equal fortunes: the eſtimate of the 

reateſt eſtates then was five hundred medimni; of 
thoſc of the ſecond order who were called tnights, 
three hundred; and of thoſe of the third order, 
called Zeugitæ, two hundred, But Cato, out of; a 

petty village and from a country life, launched inte 
the commonwealth, as it were into a vaſt ocean, at 
a time when there were no ſuch governors as the 
Curii, Fabricii, and Hoſtilii; poor labouring men 
were not then advanced from the plough and ſpade 
to be governors and magiſtrates; but greatneſs of 
family,” riches, large diſtributions among: the peo- 
ple, and fervility in courting their favour, were 
the only things regar ded by che N who were 
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now- elated with the ſtrength of their common; 
wealth; and who loved to humble thoſe who ſtood 
candidates for any preferment. It was very differ- 
ent to have ſuch an one as I hemiſtocles for an ad- 
verſary, a perſon of mean extraction and ſmall for- 
tune, (for he was not worth, -as it is ſaid, above 
three, or five talents at the moſt, when he firt 
applied himſelf to public affairs), and to conteſt with 
Scipio Africanus, Servius Galba, and Quintius Fla- 
minius, without any other ne or ſupport, - 
but a tongue accuſtomed to ſpeak with freedom, 
and to maintain truth and juſtice. Beſides, Ari- 
Rides at Marathon, and again at Platzz, was but 
a tenth commander; whereas Cato was choſen one 
of the two conſuls when he had many competitors, 
and was preferred before ſeven moſt noble and e- 
minent candidates to be one of the two cenſors; 
Beſides, Ariſtides was never principal in any action, 
for Miltiades won the day at Marathon; Themi- 
ſtocles at Salamis; and, as Herodotus tells us, Pau- 
ſanias got the glory of che important victory at 
Platææ; nay further, Sophanes, Aminias, Callima- 
chus, and Cynzgyrus, behaved ſo well in all thoſe 
engagements, that they contended with Arina 
even for the ſecond place. 

But Cato obtained the chief praiſe for courage 
and conduct, not only in the Spaniſh war when he 
was conſul; but even whilſt he was only tribune at 
1 hermopylz, . under another's command, he 
gained the glory of the victory; far he as it were 
opened a large gate for the Romans to ruſh in up- 
on Antibchus, and brought the war on the back 
of one who minded only what was before him; for 
that victory, which was beyond diſpute Cato's own 
work, drove aſia out of Greece, and by that 
means made a way thither afterwards for Scipio. 
Eoth of them indeed were always victorious in war; 
but at home Ariſtides was defeated, being baniſhed 
and oppreſſed by the faction of 1 hemiſtocles; 
whilſt Cato, notwithſtanding he had almoſt all the 


chief 
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chief men of Rome his - adverſaries, who did not 
leave off contending with him even in his old age; 
yet like a ſkilful wreſtler he ſtill kept his footing; 
and though he was engaged alſo in many public 
fuits, ſometimes as plaintiff, ſometimes as defen- 
dant, he generally ſucceeded in his proſecution of 
others, and was always acquitted when proſecuted 
himſelf; his unblemiſhed life was the bulwark by 
which he defended himſelf, and his eloquence the 
weapon by which he annoyed his enemies; and to 
this more truly than to chance or fortune, the ſuſ- 
. taining his dignity to the laſt ought to be aſcribed. 
For Antipater writing of Ariftotle the philoſopher, . 
after his death, among the other great qualities that 
philoſopher was poſſeſſed of, mentions. this as one 
of the greateſt; that he was endowed with a facul- 
ty of perſuading men to whatever he pleaſed. 
Political virtue, or the art of governing cities 
and kingdoms, is undoubtedly the greateſt perfec- 
tion that the nature of man can acquire; and it is 
generally agreed, that œconomy, or the art of go- 
verning a family, is no ſmall part of this virtue; 
for a city, which is a collection of private families, 
eannot be in a flouriſhing: and proſperous condition, 
unleſs the families of which it is compoſed be flou- 
riſhing and proſperous too. And Lycurgus, when 
he prohibited the uſe of gold and ſilver in Sparta, 
and gave the citizens money made of iron; that had 
been ſpoiled by the fire, did not deſign to diſcharge 
them from minding their houſehold affairs, but on- 
ly to prevent luxury, (which is as it were a tumour. 
and inflammation cauſed by riches), that every one 
might have the greater plenty of the neceflaries of 
| fe. By this eſtabliſnment of his it appears, that 
WS - he ſaw further than any other lepiflator, and that 
he was ſenſible that every ſociety had more to fear 
from the poor and necefiitous part of it; than from 
thoſe that were rich and haughty. I herefore Ca- 
to was no leſs ſolicitous in the management of do- 
meſtic concerns, than in the government of public 
. affairs; 
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affairs; for he increaſed: his eſtate, aud became an 
example to others in c2a0nomy. and huſbandry; >! 
concerning which he collected in his writings many 
uſeful things; whereas Ariſtides by his poverty 
made juſtice odious, as if it were the peſt and im- 
poveriſher of a family, and beneficial to all but 

thoſe that were endowed with it. Hefod; however, 
has ſaid many things to exhort us both to juſtice 
and ceconomy, and inveighs againſt idleneſs as the 


origin of injuſtice, I his is well een Ho- 
mer in theſe lines; | ne 


© The works of peace my ſoul diſdain d to bear, 


The rural labour or domeſtic care ; 
To raiſe the maſt, the miffile dart to wing, _ 


And ſend fwift arrows from the bounding firing, 
Mere arts the gads made grateful ta my mind. 


By this he intimates, that thoſe who: negled ak 
on eſtates are naturally led to ſupport themſelves 
by violence and rapine. The phyſicians ſay of oil, 
that outwardly applied it is very wholeſome, but ta- 
ken inwardly very deſtruttive ; but we muſt not in 
the ſame manner aſſert, that it is neceſſary for a 

juſt man to be uſeful to others, but unprofitable to 
himſelf and his family. Therefore in this Ariſtides's 
politics ſeem to have been defective; for (as it is 
generally ſaid) he was ſo negligent of bis- fortune, 
as not to leave behind him enough for the portions 
- of his daughters, or even for the expenſe of his own 
funeral. Whereas Cato's family produced conſuls 
and prætors to the fourth generation; for his 
grandſons and their children came to the higheſt 
preferments: but Ariſtides, who was the principal 
man of Greece, through extreme poverty reduced 
ſome of his deſcendents to get their living by ſhow- 
ing jugglers tricks; others, to hold out their hands 
for public alms; leaving none of them means. to 
perform any thing great, or worthy his dignity; 
aer on the: other hand it may be nd, that Fn 
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15 dimonourable not in itſelf, but when it is a ſign 


of lazineſs, intemperance, luxury, and careleſſneſs; 
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and that when it is aſſociated with all the virtues in 
a temperate, induſtrious, juſt, and valiant ſtateſ- 
man, it thows a great and. elevated mind; for he 
is unfit for great things, who buſies himſelf in 
trifles; nor can he relieve the many needy, Who 
himſelf needs many things. (he great qualitica- 
tion for ſerving the public is not wealth, but a mind 
that is ſatisfied in itſelf, and which requiring no 
ſuperfluity at home, leaves the man at full liberty 
to ſerve the commonwealth, God is entirely ex- 
empt from all want; and in proportion as the vir - 
tous man leſſens his wants, he approaches nearer 
to the perfection of the Divine Being. For 2s a bo- 
dy well built for health, requires nothing exquiſite, 
either in cloaths or food; ; thus it is in the whole ſy- 
ſtem of a man's life, and in a family; when they 
are well conſtituted, they are ęaſily ſupported, 
Now riches ought to be proportioned to the uſe we 
make of them; he that amaſſes 4 great deal, and 
makes uſe. of but little, is not better for his wealth ; 
for if, While he is ſolicitous to increaſe it, he has 
no deſire of thoſe things which wealth can procure, 
he is fooliſh ; if he does deſire them, and through 
ſordidneſs of temper abſtains from enjoying them, 
he is miſerable. If the end of acquiring riches ig 
that they may be enjoyed, I would aſk Cato him - 
ſelf Why he gloried in being: contented with little, 
though Ke pollcfled much? But if it be noble, as 
indeed it is, to feed on coarſe bread, to drink the 
fame wine with our ſervants and labourers, and not 
to covet purple and plaſtered: houſes, neither Ari- 
Rides, nor Epaminondas, nor Manius Curius, nor 
Caius Fabricius are to be cenſured for neglecting to 
acquire What they did not like to uſe: and it was a 
great weakneſs i in ſuch a man as Cato, who eſteem : 
ed turnips a moſt delicate food, and who boiled 

_— mae while his wife kneaded the bread, * 
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talk ſo much and ſo minutely about money, and to 
write how a man may ſooneſt grow rich; for to be 
content with little is no otherwiſe the proof of a 
great mind; than as it frees a man from all care a- 
bout procuring ſuperfluities, at the ſame time that 
it removes the defire of enjoying them. Therefore 
Ariſtides, when he was ſpeaking in defence of Cal 
lias, ſaid; that it became them only to bluſh at poverty, 
who were poor aguinſt their will; that they, who like 
him were willingly ſo, might glory i in it; for it is ridi- 
culous to think Ariſtides's poverty was to be impu- 
ted to ſloth, finee he might, without any reproach; 
by the ſpoil of one Barbarian, or the plunder of 
= tent, have become wealthy. But enough of 
is. 3 
As to the Atkerenee between them in their wax 
like expeditions, Cato's added not much to the Ro- 
man empire, which already was very great; but 
thoſe of Ariſtides are the nobleſt, moſt ſpleti- 
did and important actions in which the Greeks 
were ever concerned, the battles at Marathon, Sa- 
lamin, and Platææ. Nor is the defeat of Antlo- 
chus, nor the demolition of the walls of the Spaniſh 
towns to be compared with the deſtruction ok ſo 
many thouſands of barbarians both by ſea and land 
in the war with Xerxes. In all theſe noble ex- 
ploits Ariſtides was inferior to none in valour ; but 
he left the glory and the laurels, as well as the, 
wealth and money, to thoſe who defired them more; 
for he was above all thoſe things. I do not blame. 
Cato for perpetually boaſting and preferring him- 
felf before all others, though in one of his orations = 
he fays, It is equally abſurd to praiſe and i: ſpraiſe one's | 
ſelf; but in my opinion he is more perfectly virtuous YH 
who does not ſo much as defire the praifes of others, i 
than he who is always extolling himfelf; for mo- 
deſty does not a little contribute to that mildnefs of 
temper which becomes a ſtateſman, whereas pride 
and ambition render a man harſh and moroſe, and 
neceſſarily 
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. neceſſarily expoſe him to envy. From this fault A. 


riſtides was entirely free, but Cato was very ſubject 
to it. For Ariſtides, by aſſiſting his enemy '] he- 
miſtocles in matters of the higheſt importance, and 
acting as it were the part of an officer under him, 
reſtored the city of Athens; whereas Cato, by op- 
poſing Scipio, almoſt ruined and defeated his expe- 
dition againſt the Carthaginians, in which he over- 
threw Hannibal, who till then was invincible, and 
at laſt, by continually raiſing ſuſpicions and calum- 
nies againſt him, he drove him out of the city, and 
cauſed his brother to be condemned with ignominy, 
having accuſed him of ee che public mo- 
ne 
| As to the virtue of temperance, which Cato al 
ways highly extolled, Ariſtides preſerved it truly 
pure and untainted: but Cato's marriage, unbe- 
coming his dignity and age, drew upon him no 
flight or improbable ſuſpicion of his wanting this 
virtue. For it was not at all decent for him at that 
age to bring home to his ſon and his daughter - in- 
law, a young wife whoſe father had been his ſecre- 
_- tary, and received wages of the public, But whe- 
ther he did this out of luſt, or to be revenged of 
his ſon for the affront put upon his favourite flave, 
both the fact and the cauſe were diſhonourable. 
And the reaſon which he ironically gave to his ſon 
was falſe; for if he defired to get more worthy chil- 
dren, he bught to have conſidered it before, and to 
have married ſome perſon of quality, and not to 
have delayed it till his criminal converſation with ſo 
mean a woman came to be diſcovered ; and when it 
was diſcovered, he ought not to have choſen him 
for his father-in-law whom he could moſt. eaſily 
revail upon, but him whoſe alliance would have 
been moſt honourable, | 
| > 1 N 9 3 "MI 
The End 2 15 Second Vannes. 
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